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m A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS 

CHAPTER I 

It wis veiy duk, and the wind wis increasing. The 
last gost had heen preceded bj an oHiinons roaring down 
the whole moimtain-sidey which continued for some time 
after the trees in the little yalley had lapsed into silence. 
The air was filled witii a hiniy cool, sodden odor, as of 
stirred forest depths. In tiioee interrak of silence the 
darVness seemed to increase in proportion and grow almost 
palpable. Yet oat of this sightless and soundless void now 
came the tinkle of a spur's rowels, the dry crackling of sad- 
dle leathers, and the muffled plunge of a hoof in the thick 
carpet of dust and desiccated leaves. Then a voice, which 
in spite of its matter-of-fact reality the obscurity lent a cer- 
tain mystery to, said : — 

''I canH make out anything! Where the devil have 
we got to, anyway? It's as black as Tophet here 
ahead ! " 

'^ Strike a light and make a flare with something," 
returned a second voice. ''Look where you're shoving 
to — now — keep your horse oflP, will ye ? " 

There was more muffled plunging, a silence, the rustle of 
p«per, the quick spurt of a match, and then the uplifting of 
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a flickering flame. But it revealed only the heads and 
shoulders of three horsemen, framed within a nebulous ring 
of light, that still left their horses and even their lower fig- 
ures in impenetrable shadow. Then the flame leaped up 
and died out with a few zigzagging sparks that were falling 
to the ground, when a third voice, that was low but some- 
what pleasant in its cadence, said : — 

" Be careful where you throw that. You were careless 
last time. With this wind and the leaves like tinder, you 
might send a furnace blast through the woods." 

" Then at least we 'd see where we are." 

Nevertheless, he moved his horse, whose trampling hoofs 
beat out the last fallen spark. Complete darkness and si- 
lence again followed. Presently the first speaker contin-. 
Tied : — 

'* I reckon we '11 have to wait here till the next squall 
clears away the scud from the sky. Hello ! What 's 
that ? " 

Out of the obscurity before them appeared a faint light, 
— a dim but perfectly defined square of radiance, — which, 
however, did not appear to illuminate anything around it. 
Suddenly it disappeared. 

" That 's a house — it 's a light in a window," said the 
second voice. 

" House be d — d ! " retorted the first speaker. " A 
house with a window on Galloper's Eidge, fifteen miles 
from anywhere ? You 're crazy ! " 

Nevertheless, from the muffled plunging and tinkling 
that followed, they seemed to be moving in the direction 
where the light had appeared. Then there was a pause. 

"There's nothing but a rocky outcrop here, where a 
house could n't stand, and we 're off the trail again," said 
the first speaker impatiently. 

" Stop ! — there it is iigain I " 

The same square of light appeared once more; but the 
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horsemen had evidently diverged in the darkness, for it 
seemed to be in a different direction. But it was more dis- 
tincty and as they gazed a shadow appeared upon its radi- 
ant surface — the profile of a human face. Then the light 
suddenly went out, and the face vanished with it. 

^' It is 8L window, and there was some one behind it,'' 
said the second speaker emphatically. 

^^ It was a woman's face," said the pleasant voice. 

<< Whoever it is, just hail them, so that we can get our 
bearings. Sing out ! All together I " 

The three voices rose in a prolonged shout, in which, 
however, the distinguishing quality of the pleasant voice 
was sustained. But there was no response from the dark- 
ness beyond. The shouting was repeated after an interval 
with the same result : the silence and obscurity remained 
unchanged. 

" Let 's get out of this ! " said the first speaker angrily. 
*' House or no house, man or woman, we 're not wanted, 
and we '11 make nothing waltzing round here." 

" Hush I " said the second voice. " Sh-h I Listen." 

The leaves of the nearest trees were trilling audibly. 
Then came a sudden gust that swept the fronds of the taller 
ferns into their faces, and laid the thin, lithe whips of alder 
over their horses' flanks sharply. It was followed by the 
distant sea-like roaring of the mountain-side. 

^^ That 's a little more like it I " said the first speaker 
joyfully. " Another blow like that and we 're all right. 
And look ! there 's a lightenin' up over the trail we came 
by." 

There was indeed a faint glow in that direction, like the 
first suffusion of dawn, permitting the huge shoulder of the 
mountain along whose flanks they had been journeying to 
be distinctly seen. The sodden breath of the stirred forest 
depths was slightly tainted with an acrid fume. 

" That 's the match you threw away two hours ago," 
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said the pleasant voice deliberately. " It 's caught the diy 
brush in the trail round the bend." 

" Anyhow, it 'a given as our bearings, boys," said the 
first speaker, with satisfied acoenta. " "We 're all right 
now ; and the wind 'e lifting the sky ahead there, 
ward now, all together, and let 's get out of this bell-bole 
while we can ! " 

It was so much ligbter that the bulk of each horseman 
could be seen as they moved forward together. But ther 
was no thinning of the obscurity on either side of them. 
Neverthelesa the profile of the horseman with the pleasant 
voice seemed to be occasionally turned backward, and he 
suddenly checked his horse. 

" There 's the window again ! " he said. " Look I There 
— it's gone again." 

" Let it go and be d — d ! " returned the leader. " Come 

They spurred forward in silence. It was not long before 
the wayside trees began to dimly show spaces between 
them, and the ferns to give way to lower, thick-set shrubs, 
which in turn yielded to a velvety moss, with long quiet 
intervals of netted and tangled grasses. The regular fall 
of the horses' feet became a mere rhythmic throbbing. 
Then suddenly a single hoof rang out sharply on stone, 
and the first speaker reined in slightly. 

"Thank the Lord we 're on the ridge now 1 and the rest 
is easy. Tell you what, though, boys, now we 're all right, 
I don't mind saying that I didn't take no stock in that 
blamed corpse light down there. If there ever was a will- 
o'-the-wisp on a square up mountain, that was one. It 
was n't no window I Some of ye thought ye saw a face 
too — eh?" 

" Yes, and a rather pretty one," said the pleasant voice 
meditatively. 

"That's the way they'd build that sort of thing, of 
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ooime. It*s lucky je had to satisfy youraeUwith looking. 
Gosh ! I feel creepy yet, thinking of it ! Wlmt are ys 
looking back for now, like Lot's wife ? Blamed if I dob't 
think that face bewitched ye." 

"I was only thinking about that fire yon started," n- 
turned the other quietly. " I don't see it now." 

" Well — if you did ? " 

" I was wondering whether it could reach that hollow," 

" I reckon that hollow could take care of any casual 
nat'rel fire that came boomiu' along, and go two better 
every time ! Why, I don't believe there was any fire ; it 
was all a piece of that infernal iguis fatuus phantasmagori- 
ana that was played upon us down there I " 

With the laugh that followed they started forward again, 
relapsing into the silence of tired men at the end of a long 
journey. Even their few remarks were iuterjectionnl, or 
reminiscent of topics whose freshness had boon exliaunted 
with the day. The gaining light, which HOeniod to corao 
from the ground about them rather than from the atitl 
overcast sky above, defined tbeir individuality more di»- 
tinctly. The man who had lirst spoken, and who seemed 
to be their leader, wore the virgin unshaven board, niu(> 
tache, and flowing hair of the Califomian pioneer, and 
might have been the eldest ; the second speaker was clon- 
shaven, thin, and energetic; the third, with the pleaRant 
voice, in height, titheuess, and suppleness of figure appeared 
to be the youngest of the party. The trail had now be- 
come a grayish streak along the level tableland they were 
following, which also had the singular effect of appearing 
lighter than the surrounding landscape, yet of plunging 
into ntter darkness on either side of its precipitous wallii. 
Jfevertheless, at the end of an hour the leader rose in bu 
stirrups with a sigh of Bstisfaction, 

" There 's the light in CoUinson's mill I There '« nothing 
gaudy and spectacular about that, boys, eh ? No, nr t it '■ » 
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square, honest beacon that a man can steer by. We '11 bo 
there in twenty minutes." He was pointing into the dark- 
ness below the already descending trail. Only a pioneer's 
eye could have detected the few pin-pricks of light in the 
impenetrable distance, and it was a signal proof of his leader- 
ship that the others accepted it without seeing it. " It 's 
just ten o'clock," he continued, holding a huge silver watch 
to his eye ; ''we 've wasted an hour on those blamed spooks 
yonder." 

" We were n't oflf the trail more than ten minutes. Uncle 
Dick," protested the pleasant voice. 

" All right, my son ; go down there if you like and fetch 
out your Witch of Endor, but as for me, I 'm going to throw 
myself the other side of CoUinson's lights. They 're good 
enough for me, and a blamed sight more stationary." 

The grade was very steep, but they took it, California 
fashion, at a gallop, being genuinely good riders, and using 
their brains as well as their spurs in the understanding of 
their horses, and of certain natural laws which the more 
artificial riders of civilization are apt to overlook. Hence 
there was no hesitation or indecision communicated to the 
nervous creatures they bestrode, whq swept over crumbling 
stones and slippery ledges with a momentum that i^ook away 
half their weight, and made a stumble or false step, or in- 
deed anything but an actual collision, almost impossible. 
Closing together they avoided the latter, and, holding each 
other well up, became one irresistible wedge-shaped mass. 

At times they yelled, not from consciousness nor brava(Jo, 
but fropi the purely animal instinct of warning and to com- 
bat the breathlessness of their descent, until^ireaching the 
level, they charged across the grafvelly bed of a vanished 
river, and pulled up at CoUinson's mill. The mill itself 
had long since vanished with the river, but the building 
that had once stood for it was used as a rude hostelry for 
travelers, which, however, bore no legend or invitatory 
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sign. Those who wanted it, knew it ; those who passed it 
bj^^gare it no offense. 

Collinson himself stood hy the door, smoking a contem- 
plative pipe. As they rode up, he disengaged himself from 
the doorpost listlessly, walked slowly toward them, said re- 
flectively to the leader, '' I 've heen thinking with you that 
a vote for Thompson is a vote thrown away,'^ and prepared 
to lead the horses toward the water tank. He had parted 
with them over twelve hours hefore, hut his air of simply 
renewing a recently interrupted conversation was too com- 
mon a circumstance to attract their notice. They knew, 
and he knew, that no one else had passed that way since he 
had last spoken; that the same sun had swung silently 
above him and the unchanged landscape, and there had been 
no interruption nor diversion to his monotonous thought. 
The wilderness annihilates time and space with the grim 
pathos of patience. 

Nevertheless he smiled. ''Ye don't seem to have* got 
through coming down yet," he continued, as a few siAall 
boulders, loosened in their rapid descent, came more delib- 
erately rolling and plunging after the travelers along the 
gravelly bottom. Thei^ he turned away with the horses, 
and, after Ibey were watered, he reentered the house. His 
guests had evidently not waited for his ministration. They 
had already taken one or two bottles from the shelves be- 
hind a wide bar and helped themselves, and, glasses in hand, 
were now satisfying the more imminent -cravings of hunger 
with biscuits from a barrel and slices of smoked herring 
from a box. Their equally singular host, accepting their 
conduct as not unusual, joined the circle they had comfort- 
ably drawn round the fireplace, and meditatively kicking a 
brand back at the fire, said, without looking at them : — 

" Well ? " 

*' Well ! " returned the leader, leaning back in his chair 
after carefully unloosing the buckle of his belt, but with 
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his eyes also on the fire, — " well I we 've prospected every 
yard of outcrop along the Divide, and there ain't the ghost ' 
of a eilver indication anywhere." 

" Hot a Bmell," added the cloae-shaven guest, without 
raising his eyes. 

They all remained silent, looking at the fire, as if it wero > 
the one thing they had taken into their confidence. Collin- 
son also addressed himself to the blaze as he said presently : 

" It alius seemed to me that thar was something shiny 
about that ledge just round the shoulder of the spur, over 
the long canon." 

The leader ejaculated a short laugh. " Shiny, eh ? 
shiny ! Ye think that a sign ? Why, you might as well 
reckon that because Key's head, over thar, is gray and 
silvery that he's got sabe and experience." As he spoke 
he looked toward the man with a pleasant voice. The fire 
shining full upon him revealed the singular fact that while 
his face was still young and bia mustache quite dark, his 
hair was perfectly gray. The object of this attention, far 
from being disconcerted by the comparison, added with a 
smQe : — 

" Or that he had any silver in his pocket." 

Another lapse of silence followed. The wind tore round 
the house and rumbled in the short adobe chimney. 

" No, gentlemen," said the leader reflectively, " this sort 
o' thing is played out. I don't take no more stock in that 
cock-and-bull story about the lost Mexican mine. I don't 
cal^h on to that Sunday-school yam about the pious, scien- 
tific sharp who collected leaves and vegetables all over the 
Divide, all the while he scientifically knew that the range waa 
solid silver, only he wouldn't soil his fingers with God- 
forsaken lucre. I ain't saying anything agin that fine-spun 
theory that Key believes in. about volcanic upheavals that 
set up on end ai^entiferous rock, but I simply say that / 
don't Bee it — with the naked eye. And I reckon it's 
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about time, ^JSy •& ^he game 'a up, thai we handed in our 
checks, and left the board.'' 

There was another silence around the fire, another whirl 
and turmoil without. There was no attempt to combat the 
opinions of their leader; possibly the same sense of dis* 
appointed hopes was felt by all, only they preferred to let 
the man of greater experience Toice it. He went on : ^- 

<< We 'ye had our little game, boys, ever since we left 
Bawlin's a week ago; we've had our ups and downs; 
we've been starved and parched, snowed up and half 
drowned, shot at by road-agents and horse-thieves, kicked 
by mules and played with by grizzlies. We 've had a heap 
o' fun, boys, for our money, but I reckon the picnic is about 
over. So we '11 shake liands to-morrow all round and call 
it square, and go on our ways separately." 

<< And what do you think you '11 do, Uncle Dick ? " said 
^ais close-shaven companion listlessly. 

<< I '11 make tracks for a square meal, a bed that a man 
can comfortably take off his boots and die in, and some 
violet-scented soap. Civilization 's good enough for me ! 
I even reckon I would n't mind ' the sound of the church- 
going bell ' ef there was a theatre handy, as there likely 
"viould be. But the wilderness is played out." 

" You '11 be back to it again in six months. Uncle Dick," 
retorted the other quickly. 

Uncle Dick did not reply. It was a peculiarity of the 
party that in their isolated companionship they had already 
exhausted discussion and argument. A silence followed, 
in which they all looked at the fire as if it was its turn to 
make a suggestion. 

"Collinson," said the pleasant voice abruptly, "who 
lives in the hollow this side of the Divide, about two miles 
from the first spur above the big caSon ? " 

" Nary soul ! " 

" Are you sure ? " 
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" Sartin ! Thar ain't no one tttt me betwixt Bald Top 
and Skinner's — twenty-five miles." 

" Of course, you 'd know if any one had come then 
lately ? " persisted the pleasant voice, 

" I reckon. It ain't a week ago that I tramped 
whole distance that you fellers just rode over." 

"There ain't," said the leader deliberately, "any en- 
chanted castle or cabin that goes waltzing round the road 
with revolving windows and fairy princesses looking out > 
of 'em ? " I 

But CoIlinsoD, recognizing this as purely irrelevant J 
humor, with possibly a trap or pitfall in it, moved away 
from the fireplace without a word, and retired to the ad- 
joining kitchen to prepare supper. Presently he reap- 
peared. 

" The pork bar") 's empty, boys, so I '11 bev to fix ye up 
with jerked beef, potatoes, and flapjacks. Ye see, thar 
ain't anybody ben over from Skinner's store for a week." 

"All right; only hurry up!" said Uncle Dick cheer- 
fully, settling himself back in his chair. " I reckon to turn 
in as soon as I 've rastled with your hash, for I 'ye got to 
turn out agin and be off at sun-up." 

They were all very quiet again, — bo quiet that they 
could not help noticing that the sound of Collinson's pre- 
parations for their supper had ceased too. Uncle Dick 
arose softly and walked to the kitchen door. Collinson was 
sitting before a small kitchen stove, with a fork in his hand, 
gazing abstractedly before him. At the sound of his 
guest's footsteps he started, and the noise of preparation re- 
commenced. Uncle Dick returned to his chair by the fire. 
Leaning towards the chair of the close-shaven man, he said 
in a lower voice : — 

" He was off agin ! " 
What ? " 
Thinkin' of that wLfe of his." 
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*' What about his wife ? " asked Key, lowering his voice 
also. 

The three men's heads were close together. 

'< When CoUinson fixed up this mill he sent for his wife in 
the States/' said Uncle Dick, in a half whisper, " waited a 
year for her, hanging round and boarding every emigrant 
wagon that came through the Pass. She did n't come, — 
only the news that she was dead.*^' He paused and nudged 
his chair still closer — the heads were almost touching. 
" They say, over in the Bar," — his voice had sunk to a 
complete whisper, — " that it was a lie ! That she ran 
away with the man that was fetchin' her out. Three thou- 
sand miles and three weeks with another man upsets some 
women. But he knows nothing about it, only he sometimes 
kinder goes off loony-like, thinking of her." He stopped, 
the heads separated ; Collinson had appeared at the door- 
way, his melancholy patience apparently unchanged. 

" Grub 's on, gentlemen ; sit by and eat." 

The humble meal was dispatched with zest and silence. 
A few interjectional remarks about the uncertainties of pro- 
specting only accented the other pauses. In ten minutes 
they were out again by the fireplace with their lit pipes. 
As there were only three chairs, Collinson stood beside the 
chimney. 

"Collinson," said Uncle Dick, after the usual pause, 
taking his pipe from his lips, " as we 've got to get up and 
get at sun-up, we might as well tell you now that we 're 
dead broke. We 've been living for the last few weeks on 
Preble Key's loose change — and that 's gone. You '11 
have to let this little account and damage stand over." 

Collinson's brow slightly contracted, without, however, 
altering his general expression of resigned patience. 

" I 'm sorry for you, boys," he said slowly, " and " 
(diffidently) " kinder sorry for myself, too. You see, I 
reckoned on goin' over to Skinner's to-morrow, to fill up 
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the pork bar'l and vote for Mesick and the wagon-road. 
But Skinner can't let me have anything more until I 
paid Buthin' an account, as he calls it." 

" D' ye mean to say thar 's any mountain man ea low 
flung and mean as that ? " aai^ Uncle Dick indignantly, 

" But it is n't his fault," aaid CoUinson gently ; " yon 
aee, they vron't send him goods from Sacramento if he don't 
pay up, and he can't if I don't. Sabe ? " 

"Ah ! that's another thing. They are mean — in Sacra- 
mento," eaid Uncle Dick, somewhat mollified. 

The other guests murmured an aesent to this general 
proposition. Suddenly Uncle Dick'a face brightened. 

"Look here 1 I know Skinner, and I'll atop there — 
No, blank it all ! I can't, for it 's off my route ! Well, 
then, we '11 fix it this way : Key will go there and tell 
Skinner that I say that 7'11 send the money to that Sacra- 
mento hound. That'll fix it." 

Collinson's hrow cleared ; the solution of the difficulty 
seemed to satisfy everybody, and the cloae-shaven man 
smiled. 

" And I '11 secure it," be aaid, " and give CoUinson a 
sight draft on myseK at San Francisco." 

"What's that for?" said CollioBon, with a sudden 
suffusion on each cheek. 

" In case of accident.''' 

" Wot accident ? " persisted CoUinson, with a dark look 
of suspicion on his usually placid face. 

" In case we should forget it," said the close-shaven man, 
with a laugh. 

" And do yon suppose that if you boys went and forgot 
it that I 'd have anything to do with your d — d paper ? " 
said CoUinson, a murky cloud coming into his eyes. 

" Why, that 's only business. Colly," interposed Uncle 
Dick quickly ; " that 's all Jim Parker means j he 's a 
business man, don't you see. Suppose we got killed ] 
Tou've that draft to show." 
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" Show who ? *' growled Collinson. 

" Why, — hang it ! — our friends, our heirs, our rela* 
tions — to get your money," hesitated Uncle Dick. 

''And do you kalkilate," said Collinson, with deeply labor- 
ing breath, '' that if you got killed, that I 'd be coming on 
your folks for the worth of the d— d truck I giv ye ? Go 
'way ! Lemme git out o' this. You 're makin' me tired." 

He stalked to the door, lit his pipe, and began to walk up 
and down the gravelly river-bed. Uncle Dick followed 
him. From time to time the two other guests heard the 
sounds of alternate protest and explanation as they passed 
and repassed the windows. Preble Key smiled, Parker 
shrugged his shoulders. 

" He '11 be thinkin' you 've begrudged him your grub if 
you don't — that 's the way with these business men," said 
Uncle Dick's voice in one of these intervals. Presently 
they reentered the house, Uncle Dick saying casually to 
Parker, " You can leave that draft on the bar when you 're 
ready to go to-morrow ; " and the incident was presumed to 
have ended. But Collinson did not glance in the direction 
of Parker for the rest of the evening ; and, indeed, stand- 
ing with his back to the chimney, more than once fell into 
that stolid abstraction which was supposed to be the con- 
templation of his absent wife. 

Prom this silence, which became infectious, the three 
guests were suddenly aroused by a furious clattering down 
the steep descent of the mountain, along the trail they had 
just ridden ! It came near, increasing in sound, until it 
even seemed to scatter the fine gravel of the river-bed 
against the sides of the house, and then passed in a gust of 
wind that shook the roof and roared in the chimney. With 
one common impulse the three travelers rose and went 
to the door. They opened it to a blackness that seemed 
to stand as another and an iron door before them, but to 
nothing else. 
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" Somebody went by then," said Uncle Dick, turning to 
OoUinaon. " Did n't you hear it ? " 

"Nary," said Collinsoa patiently, without moving from 
the chimney. 

" Wliat in God'a name was it then ? " 

" Only some of them boulders you loosed coming down. 
It's toucli and go with theta for days after. When I first 
came here I used to start up and rush out into the road — 
like as you would — yellin' and screechin' after folks tbat 
never was there and never went by. Then it got kinder 
monotonous, and I 'd lie etill and let 'em slide. Why, one 
night I 'd 'a' sworn that some one pulled up with a yell 
and shook the door. But I sort of allowed to myself that 
whatever it was, it was n't wantin' to eat, drink, sleep, or it 
would come in, and I had n't any call to interfere. And in 
the raornin' I found a rock as big as that box, lying chock- 
o-block agin the door. Then I kuowed I was right." 

Preble Key remained looking from the door. 

" There 's a glow in the sky over Big Canon," he said, 
with a meaning glance at Uncle Dick. 

" Saw it an hour ago," said Collinson. " It must be the 
woods afire just round the bend above the caHon. Whoever 
goes to Skinner's had better give it a wide berth," 

Key turned towards Collinson as if to speak, but appar- 
ently changed his mind, and presently joined hia com- 
panions, who were already rolling themselves in their 
blankets, in a series of wooden bunks or berths, ranged as 
in a ship's cabin, around the walls of a resinous, sawdusty 
apartment that had been the measuring room of the mill. 
Collinson disappeared, — no one knew or seemed to care 
where, — and in less than ten minutes from the time that 
they had returned from the door the hush of sleep and 
led to possess the whole house. There was no light 
hut that of the fire in the front room, which threw flicker- 
ing and gigantic shadows on the walls at the three empty 
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chairs before it. An hour later it seemed as if one of the 
chairs were occupied, and a grotesque profile of Collinson's 
slumbering — or meditating — face and figure was projected 
grimly on the rafters as though it were the hovering guar- 
dian spirit of the house. But even that passed presently 
and faded out, and the beleaguering darkness that had en- 
compassed the house all the evening began to slowly creep 
in through every chink and cranny of the rambling, ill- 
jointed structure, until it at last obliterated even the faint 
embers on the hearth. The cool fragrance of the woodland 
depths crept in with it until the steep of human warmth, 
the reek of human clothing, and the lingering odors of stale 
human victual were swept away in that incorruptible and 
omnipotent breath. An hour later — and the wilderness 
had repossessed itself of all. 

Key, the lightest sleeper, awoke early, — so early that 
the dawn announced itself only in two dim squares of light 
that seemed to grow out of the darkness at the end of the 
room where the windows looked out upon the valley. This 
reminded him of his woodland vision of the night before, 
and he lay and watched them until they brightened and 
began to outline the figures of his still sleeping companions. 
But there were faint stirrings elsewhere, — the soft brush- 
ing of a squirrel across the shingled roof, the tiny flutter 
of invisible wings in the rafters, the " peep " and " squeak " 
of baby life below the floor. And then he fell into a deeper 
sleep, and awoke only when it was broad day. 

The sun was shining upon the empty bunks ; his com- 
panions were already up and gone. They had separated 
as they had come together, — with the light-hearted irre- 
sponsibility of animals, — without regret, and scarcely 
reminiscence; bearing, with cheerful philosophy and the 
hopefulness of a future unfettered by their past, the final 
disappointment of their quest. If they ever met again, 
they would laugh and remember; if they did not, they 
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would forget without b. sigh. He hurriedly dressed him- 
self, and went outside to dip his face and hands in the 
bucket that stood beside the door ; but the clear air, tbe 
dazzling sunshine, and the unexpected prospect half intoxi- 
cated him. 

The abandoned mill stretched beside him in all the pathos 
of its premature decay. The riha of the watar-wbeel ap- 
peared amid a tangle of shrubs and driftwood, and were 
twined with long grasses and straggling vines ; mounds of 
sawdust and heaps of " brush " had taken upon themselves 
a velvety moss where the trickling slime of the vanished 
river lost itself in sluggish pools, discolored with the dyes 
of redwood. But on the other side of the rocky ledge 
dropped the whole length of the valley, alternately bathed 
in sunshine or hidden in drifts of white and clinging smoke. 
The upper end of the long canon, and the crests of the ridge 
above him, were lost in this fleecy cloud, which at times 
seemed to overflow the summits and tall in slow leaps like 
lazy cataracts down the mountain-side. Only the range 
before the ledge was clear ; there the green pines seemed to 
swell onward and upward in long mounting billows, until 
at last they broke against the sky. 

In the keen stimulus of the hour and the air Key felt 
the mountaineer's longing for action, and scarcely noticed 
that CoUinson had pathetically brought out his pork barrel 
to scrape together a few remnants for his last meal. It was 
not until he had finished his cofiee, and CoUinson had 
brought up his horse, that a slight sense of shame at his 
and his comrades' selfishness erabarraBsed his parting 
his patient host. He himself was going to Skinner's 
for him ; he knew that Parker had left the draft, 

he had seen it lying on the bar, — but a new sense of 

kept him from alluding to it now. It was better 

to leave CoUinson with his own peculiar ideas of the respon- 

sibilities of hospitality unchanged. Key shook his hand 
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warmly^ and galloped up the rocky slope. But when he 
had finally reached the higher levels and fancied he could 
even now see the dust raised hy his departing comrades on 
their two diverging paths, although he knew that they 1^ 
already gone their different ways, — perhaps never to meet 
again, — his thoughts and his eyes reverted only to the 
ruined mill below him and its lonely occupant.- 

He could see him quite distinctly in that clear air, still 
standing before his door. And then he appeared to make a 
parting gesture with his hand, and something like snow 
fluttered in the air above his head. It was only the torn 
fragments of Parker's draft, which this homely gentleman 
of the Sierras, standing beside his empty pork barrel, had 
scattered to the four winds. 



CHAPTER n 

Key's attention wbb presently directed to something 
more important to hia present purpose. The keen wind 
which he hail faced in mounting the grade had changed, and 
was now blowing at his laack. His experience of forest 
fires had already taught him that this was too often only 
the cold air rushing in to fill the vacuum made by the 
conflagration, and it needed not his sensation of an acrid 
smarting in his eyes, and en unaccountable dryness in the 
air which he was now facing, to convince him that the fire 
was approaching him. It had evidently traveled faster 
than he had expected, or had diverged from ita course. 
He was disappointed, not because it would oblige him to 
take another route to Skinner's, as Collinson had suggested, 
but for a very different reason. Ever since his vision of 
the preceding night, he had resolved to revisit the hollow 
and discover the mystery. He had kept his purpose a 
secret, — partly because he wished to ovoid the jesting re- 
marks of his companions, but particularly because he wished 
to go alone, from a very singidar impression that although 
they had witnessed the incident he had really seen more 
than, they did. To this was also added the haunting fear 
he bad felt during the night that this mysterious habitation 
and its occupants were in the track of the conflagration. 
He had not dared to dwell upon it openly on account of 
Uncle Dick's evident responsibility for the origin of the 
fire ; he appeased hia conscience with the reflection that 
the inmates of the dwelling no doubt had ample warning 
in time to escape. But still, he and his companions ought 
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to have stopped to help them, and then — But here he 
paused, conscious of another reason he could scarcely voice 
then, or even now. Prehle Key had not passed the age of 
romance, but like other romancists he thought he had 
evaded it by treating it practically. 

Meantime he had reached the fork where the trail di- 
verged to the right, and he must take that direction if he 
wished to make a detour of the burning woods to reach 
Skinner's. His momentary indecision communicated itself 
to his horse, who halted. Kecalled to himself, he looked 
down mechanically, when his attention was attracted by an 
unfamiliar object lying in the dust of the trail. It was a 
small slipper — so small that at first he thought it must 
have belonged to some child. He dismounted and picked 
it up. It was worn and shaped to the foot. It could not 
have lain there long, for it was not filled nor discolored by 
the wind-blown dust of the trail, as all other adjacent ob- 
jects were. If it had been dropped by a passing traveler, 
that traveler must have passed Collinson's going or coming, 
within the last twelve hours. It was scarcely possible that 
the shoe could have dropped from the foot without the 
wearer's knowing it, and it must have been dropped in an 
urgent flight, or it would have been recovered. Thus 
practically Key treated his romance. And having done so, 
he instantly wheeled his horse and plunged into the road 
in the direction of the fire. 

But he was surprised after twenty minutes' riding to find 
that the course of the fire had evidently changed. It was 
growing clearer before him ; the dry heat seemed to come 
more from the right, in the direction of the detour he 
should have taken to Skinner's. This seemed almost pro- 
vidential, and in keeping with his practical treatment of 
his romance, as was also the fact that in all probability 
the fire had not yet visited the little hollow which he 
intended to explore. He knew he was nearing it now; 
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the locality had been strongly impresEed upon him even in 
the darkness of the previous evening. He had passed the 
rocky ledge ; his horse's hoofs no longer rang out clearly ; 
slowly aad perceptibly they grew deadened in the springy 
moBsee, and were finally lost in the netted grasses and 
tangled vines that indicated the vicinity of the densely 
vooded hollow. Here were already some of the wider- 
spaced vanguards of that wood ; but here, too, a peculiar 
circumstance struck him. He was already descending the 
slight declivity j but the distance, instead of deepening in 
leafy shadow, was actually growing lighter. Here were 
the outskirting sentinels of the wood — but the wood itself 
was gone ! He spurred his horse through the tall arch 
between the opened columns, and pulled up in amaze- 

The wood, indeed, was gone, and the whole hollow filled 
with the already black and dead stumps of the utterly con- 
sumed forest ! More than that, from the indications before 
him, the catastrophe must have almost immediately followed 
his retreat from the hollow on the preceding night. It 
was evident that the fire bad leaped the intervening shoul- 
der of the spur in one of the unaccountable, but by no 
means rare, phenomena of this kind of disaster. The cir- 
cling heights around were yet untouched ; only the hollow, 
and the ledge of rock against which they had blundered 
with their horses when they were seeking the mysterious 
window in last evening's darkness, were calcined and de- 
stroyed. He dismounted and climbed the ledge, still 
warm from the spent fire. A large mass of grayish out- 
crop had evidently been the focus of the furnace blast of 
heat which must have raged for hours in this spot. He 
■was skirting its crumbling debris when he started suddenly 
at a discovery which made everything else fade into utter 
insignificance. Before hitn, in a slight depression formed 
by a fault oi lapse in the upheaved strata, lay the charred 
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and mciserated remaioa of a dwelling-house leveled to the 
earth ! Originally half hidden by a natural abatis of 
growing myrtle and ceanothuB whicli covered this counter- 
scarp of rock towards the trail, it must have stood within a 
hundred feet of them during their halt ! 

Even in its utter and complete obliteration by the furi- 
ous furnace blast that had swept across it, there was still 
to be seen an unmistakable ground-plan and outline of a 
four-roomed house. While everything that was combusti- 
ble had succumbed to that intense heat, there was still 
enough half-fused and warped metal, fractured iron plate, 
and twisted and broken bars to indicate the kitchen and 
tool shed. Very little had, evidently, been taken away ; 
the house and ita contents were consumed where they 
stood. With a feeling of horror and desperation Key at 
last ventured to disturb two or three of the blackened heaps 
that lay before him. But they were only vestigea of cloth- 
ing, bedding, and crockery — there was no human trace that 
he could detect. Kor was there any suggestion of the original 
condition and quality of the house, except its size : whether 
the ordinary unsightly cabin of frontier " partners," or some 
sylvan cottage — there was nothing left but the usual igno- 
ble and unsavory ruins of bumt-out human habitation. 

And yet ita very existence was a myatery. It had been 
unknown at Collinaon's, ita nearest neighbor, and it was 
presumable that it was equally unknown at Skinner'a. 
14'either he nor his companions had detected it in their 
first journey by day through the hollow, and only the tell- 
tale window at night had been a hint of what was even 
then so Bucceasfully concealed that they could not discover 
it when they had blundered against ita rock foundation. 
For concealed it certainly was, and intentionally so. But 
for what purpose ? 

He gave his romance full play for a few minutes with 

« question. Some lecluEe, preferring the absolute sim- 
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plicity of nature, or perhaps wearied with the artificialities 
of society, had secluded himself here with the company of 
hiB only daughter. Proficient aa a pathfinder, he had 
eaKily discovered some other way of provisioning his house 
from the settlements than hy the ordinary trails past Col- 
linaon's or Skinner's, which would have betrayed his vicin- 
ity. But recluses are not usually accotopanied by young 
daughters, whose relations with the world, not being as 
antagonistic, would make them uncertain companions. 
Why not a wife ? His presumption of the extreme youth 
of the face he had seen at the window was after all only 
based upon the slipper he had found. And if a wife, whose 
absolute acceptance of such confined seclusion might he 
equally uncertain, why not somebody else's wife ? Here 
was a reason for concealment, and the end of an episode, 
not unknown even in the wilderness. And here was the 
work of the Nemesis who had overtaken them in their 
guilty contentment I The story, even to its moral, waa 
complete. And yet it did not entirely satisfy him, so 
superior is the absolutely unknown to the most elaborate 
theory. 

Hia attention had been once or twice drawn towards the 
crumbling wall of outcrop, which during the conflagration 
must have felt the full force of the fiery blast that had 
swept through the hollow and spent its fury upon it. It 
bore evidence of the intense heat in cracked fissures and 
the crumbling debris that lay at its feet. Key picked up 
some of the still warm fragments, and waa not surprised 
that they easily broke in a gritty, grayish powder in his 
hands. In spite of bis preoccupation with the human in- 
terest, the instinct of the prospector was still strong upon 
him, and he almost mechanically put some of the pieces in 
his pockets. Then after another careful survey of the 
locality for any further record of its vanished tenants, he 
returned to his horse. Here he took from his saddle-bagB, 
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half listlessly, a precious phial encased in wood, and, open- 
ing it, poured into another thick glass vessel part of a 
smoking fluid ; he then crumhled some of the calcined 
fragments into the glass, and watched the ehullition that 
followed with mechanical gravity. When it had almost 
ceased he drained off the contents into another glass, which 
he set down, and then proceeded to pour some water from 
his drinking-flask into the ordinary tin cup which formed 
part of his culinary traveling-kit. Into this he put three 
or four pinches of salt from his provision store. Then 
dipping his fingers into the salt and water, he allowed a 
drop to fall into the glass. A white cloud instantly 
gathered in the ^lorless fluid, and then fell in a flne fllm 
to the bottom of the glass. Key's eyes concentrated sud- 
denly, the listless look left his face. His fingers trembled 
lightly as he again let the salt water fall into the solution, 
with exactly the same result ! Again and again he repeated 
it, until the bottom of the glass was quite gray with the 
fallen precipitate. And his own face grew as gray. 

His hand trembled no longer as he carefully poured off 
the solution so as not to disturb the precipitate at the 
bottom. Then he drew out his knife, scooped a little of 
the gray sediment upon its point, and emptying his tin cup, 
turned it upside down upon his knee, placed the sediment 
upon it, and began to spread it over the dull surface of its 
bottom with his knife. He had intended to rub it briskly 
with his knife-blade. But in the very action of spreading 
it, the first stroke of his knife left upon the sediment and 
the cup the luminous streak of burnished silver ! 

He stood up and drew a long breath to still the beatings 
of his heart. Then he rapidly re-climbed the rock, and 
passed over the ruins again, this time plunging hurriedly 
through, and kicking aside the charred heaps without a 
thought of what they had contained. Key was not an 
anfeelins: man, he was not an unrefined one : he was a 
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gentleman by inetinct, and had an intuitive ETmpatby foi 
others ; but in that instant bis whole mind was concen- 
trated upon the calcined outcrop ! And his first impulse 
was to Bee if it bore any evidence of previous examination, 
prospecting, or working by its suddenly evicted neighbon 
and owners. There was none : tbey bad evidently not 
known it. Nor was there any reason to suppose that they 
would ever return to their hidden home, now devastated 
snd laid bare to the open sunlight and open trail. Tbey 
were already far away ; their guilty personal secret would 
teep them from revisiting it. An immense feeling of relief 
came over the soul of this moral romancer ; a momentary 
recognition of the Moat High in this perfect poetical retri- 
bution. He ran back quickly to bia saddle-bags, drew out 
one or two carefully written, formal notices of preemption 
and claim, which he and his former companions had carried 
in their brief partnership, erased their signatures and left 
only his own name, with another grateful sense of Divine 
interference, as he thought of them speeding far away in 
the distance, and returned to the ruins. With unconscioiia 
irony, he selected a charred post from the embers, stuck it 
in the ground a few feet from the debris of outcrop, and 
finally afiixed his " Notice." Then, with a conscientiousnesa 
born possibly of his new religious convictions, he dislodged 
with his pickaxe enough of the brittle outcrop to constitute 
that presumption of " actual work " upon the claim which 
was legally required for its maintenance, and returned to his 
horse. In replacing hie things in his saddle-bags he came 
upon the slipper, and for an instant so complete was his 
preoccupation in hia later discovery, that be was about to 
throw it away as useless impedimenta, until it occurred to 
him, albeit vaguely, that it might be of service to him in 
its connection with that discovery, in the way of refuting 
posaihle false claimants. He was not aware of any faith- 
lessnesa to hia momentary romance, any mon than he was 
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conscious of any disloyalty to his old companions, in bis 
gratification that his good fortune had come to him alone. 
This singular selection was a common experience of pro- 
specting. And there was something about the magnitude 
of his discovery that seemed to point to an individual 
achievement. He had made a rough calculation of the 
richness of the lode from the quantity of precipitate in his 
rude experiment; he had estimated its length, breadth^ 
and thickness from his slight knowledge of geology and 
the theories then ripe ; and the yield would be colossal ! 
Of course, he would require capital to work it, he would 
have to '' let in " others to his scheme and his prosperity ; 
but the control of it would always be his awn. 

Then he suddenly started as he had never in his life 
before started at the foot of man ! For there was a footfall 
in the charred brush ; and not twenty yards from him stood 
Collinson, who had just dismounted from a mule. The 
blood rushed to Key's pale face. 

" Prospectin' agin ? " said the proprietor of the mill, with 
his weary smile. 

"No,'' said Key quickly, "only straightening my pack." 
The blood deepened in his cheek at his instinctive lie. 
E[ad he carefully thought it out before, he would have 
welcomed Collinson, and told him all. But now a quick, 
uneasy suspicion flashed upon him. Perhaps his late host 
had lied, and knew of the existence of the hidden house. 
Perhaps — he had spoken of some " silvery rock " the night 
before — he knew something of the lode itself. He turned 
upon him an aggressive face. But Collinson's next words 
dissipated the thought. 

" I 'm glad I found ye, anyhow," he said. " Ye see, arter 
yen left, I saw ye turn off the trail and make for the burn- 
ing woods instead o' goin' round. I sez to myself, * That 
fellow is making straight for Skinner's. He 's sorter worried 
about me and that empty pork bar'l/ — I had n't oughter 
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Spoke that away afore you boys, anyhow, — ■ and he 's tatdn' 
rieke to help me.' So I reckoned I 'd throw my leg oret 
Jenny here, and look arter ye — and go over to Skiimer's 

myself — and vote." 

" Certainly," eaid Key with cheerful alacrity, and the one 
thought of getting Collinson away ; " we 'II go together, 
and we'll see that that pork barrel is filled ! " He glowed 
quite honestly with thiasudden idea of remembering Collinson 
through his good fortune. " Let 'a get on quickly, for we 
may find the fire between us on the outer trail." He hastily 
mounted his horse. 

" Then you did n't take this as a short cut," said Collinson, 
with dull perseverance in bis idea. " Why not ? It looks 
all clear ahead." 

" Yea," said Key hurriedly, " but it 'b been only a leap 
of the fire, it 's still raging round the bend. "We must go 
back to the cross-trail." His face was still Gushing with 
his very equivocating, and his anxiety to get his companion 
away. Only a few steps further might bring Collinson 
before the ruins and the " Notice," and that discovery must 
not be made by him until Key's plans were perfected. A 
sudden aversion to the man he had a moment before wished 
to reward began to take possession of him. " Come on," he 
added almost roughly. 

But to his surprise, Collinson yielded with his usual grim 
patience, and even a slight look of sympathy with his friend's 
annoyance, " I reckon jou 're right, and mebbee you 're in 
a hurry to get to Skinner's all along o' my business. I 
oughtn't hev told you boys what I did." As they rode 
rapidly away he took occasion to add, when Key had reined 
in slightly, with a feeling of relief at being out of the 
hollow, " I was thinkin', too, of what you 'd asked about 
any one livin' here unbeknownst to me." 

" Well," said Key, with a new nervouBness. 

" Well ; I only had an idea o' proposin' that you and me 
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just took a look around that holler whar you thought you 
saw suthin' ! " said Collinson tentatively. 

"Nonsense," said Key hurriedly. "We really saw 
nothing — it was all a fancy ; and Uncle Dick was joking 
me hecause I said I thought I saw a woman's face/' he added 
with a forced laugh. 

Collinson glanced at him, half sadly. " Oh ! You were 
only funnin', then. I oughter guessed that. I oughter have 
knowed it from Uncle Dick's talk ! " They rode for some 
moments in silence; Key preoccupied and feverish, and 
eager only to reach Skinner's. Skinner was not only 
postmaster hut "registrar" of the district, and the new 
discoverer did not feel entirely safe until he had put his 
formal notification and claims " on record." This was no 
puhlication of his actual secret, nor any indication of success, 
hut was only a record that would in all probability remain 
unnoticed and imchallenged amidst the many other hopeful 
dreams of sanguine prospectors. But he was suddenly 
startled from his preoccupation. 

" Ye said ye war straightenin' up yer pack just now," 
said Collinson slowly. 

" Yes ! " said Key almost angrily, " and I was." 

" Ye did n't stop to straighten it up down at the forks 
of the trail, did ye ? " 

" I may have," said Key nervously. " But why ? " 

" Ye won't mind my axin' ye another question, will ye ? 
Ye ain't carryin' round with ye no woman's shoe ? " 

Key felt the blood drop from his cheeks. 

" What do you mean ? " he stammered, scarcely daring 
to lift his conscious eyelids to his companion's glance. But 
when he did so he was amazed to find that Collinson's face 
was almost as much disturbed as his own. 

" I know it ain't the square thing to ask ye, but this is 
how it is," said Collinson hesitatingly. " Ye see just 
down by the fork of the trail where you came I picked up 
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a woman's shoe. It Borter got me ! For I sez to myself 
' Thar ain't no one bin by my ehanty, comin' or goin', for 
ireekn but you boys, and tbat shoe, from the looks of it, 
ain't bin there as many houre.' I knew there was n't any 
wimin hereabouts. I reckoned it could n't hev bin dropped 
by Uncle Dick or that otber man, for you would have seen 
it on the road. So I allowed it might have bin you. And 
yer it is." He slowly drew from his pocket — what Key 
was fully prepared to e*e — the mate of the slipper Key 
had in hia saddle-bags ! The fair fugitive had evidently 
lost them both. 

But Key was better prepared now (perhaps this kind of 
dissimulation is progressive), and quickly alive to the neces- 
sity of throwing Collinson off this unexpected scent. And 
his companion's own suggestion was right to his hand, and, 
as it seemed, again quite providential ! He laughed, with 
a quick color, which, however, appeared to help his lie, as 
he replied half hyaterieally, " You 're right, old man, I 
own up, it 's mine ! It 's d — d silly, I know — but then, 
we 're all fools where women are concerned — and I would 
n't have lost that slipper for a mint of money." 

He held out his hand gayly, but Collinson retained the 
slipper while he gravely examined it. 

"You wouldn't mind telling me where you moughtbeT 
got that ? " he said meditatively. 

" Of course I should mind," said Key with a well- 
affected mingling of mirth and indignation. " What stq 
you thinking of, you old rascal ? What do yon take ma 
for ? " 

But Collinson did not laugh. "You wouldn't mind 
givin' me the size and shape and general heft "of her aa wore 
that shoe ? " 

" Most decidedly I ehould do nothing of the kind 1 " 
said Key half impatiently. " Enough, that it was given to 
me by a very pretty giri There t that 'a all you will know," 
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'* Criven to you ? " eaid Collinson, lifting his eyes. 

" Yes," returned Key sharply. 

Collinson handed him the slipper gravely. ''I only 
asked you/' he said slowly, hut with a certain quiet dig- 
nity which Key had never hef ore seen in his face, '' hecause 
thar was suthin' ahout the size, and shape, and fillin' out 
o' that shoe that kinder reminded me of some 'un ; hut 
that some 'un — her as mought hev stood up in that shoe 
— ain't o' that kind as would ever stand in the shoes of her 
as you know at all." 

The rehuke, if such were intended, lay quite as much in 
the utter ignoring of Key's airy gallantry and levity as in 
any conscious slur upon the fair fame of his invented Dul- 
cinea. Yet Key oddly felt a strong inclination to resent 
the aspersion as well as Collinson's gratuitous morality ; 
and with a mean recollection of Uncle Dick's last evening's 
scandalous gossip, he said sarcastically, '^ And, of course, 
that some one you were thinking of was your lawful wife." 

" It war I " said Collinson gravely. 

Perhaps it was something in Collinson's manner, oc his 
own preoccupation, hut he did not pursue the suhject, and 
the conversation lagged. They were nearing, too, the 
outer edge of the present conflagration, and the smoke, ly- 
ing low in the unhurnt woods, or creeping like an actual 
exhalation of the soil, hlinded them so that at times they 
lost the trail completely. At other times, from the intense 
heat, it seemed as if they were momentarily impinging 
upon the hurning area, or were heing caught in a closing 
circle. It was remarkahle that with his sudden accession 
of fortune Key seemed to lose his usual frank and careless 
fearlessness, and impatiently questioned his companion's 
wood-craft. There were intervals when he regretted his 
haste to reach Skinner's hy this shorter cut, and hegan to 
bitterly attribute it to his desire to serve Collinson. Ah, 
yes ! it would be fine indeed, if just as he were about to 
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clutch tlie prizo he ehoulil be sacrificeil through the igno- 
ranco ond utuijidity of this heavy-handed moralist at his 
■idel But it waa uot until, through that moralist's guid- 
ance, they climbed a steep acclivity to a second ridge, and 
were comporatively safe, that he began to feel ashamed of 
his Burly silence or surlier interruptions. And Collinson, 
either through his unconquerable patience, or possibly in a 
tit of hJB usual iixurioua abstraction, appeared to take no 
notice of it, 

A sloping table-land of weather-beaten boulders now 
effeotuaUy separated them from the fire on the lower ridge. 
They presently hepui to descend on the further side of the 
cruet, and nt lust drop[Kid upon a wagon-road, and the flist 
tmok of whculM that Key hnd seen for a fortnight. Hude 
as it was, it MiDmod to him the highway to fortune, for he 
knew that it imsMxl Skinner's anil then joined the great 
st«ge-rond to Marysville, — now liis ultimata destination. 
A few rods further on thoy onmo in view of Skinner's, lying 
like • din^ forgotten winter sno>vdrifl on the mountain 
aheir. 

It contained a ]>ost-<iflic«, tavern, blacksmith's shop, 
" genorat st«>t*," and exprwBs-oflieo, scarcely a dozen build- 
ings in all, but all differing frfut Oolliuson's Mill in eome 
vagu« suggeatlDU of vitality, as if the daily regular pulse 
ot civilintion $tiU heat, albeit languidly, in (Jtat remote 
extntmity. Thet« trta anticipation and acMunplishment 
twica a day ; and as K«j Mtd OoUioeon rode up to tha 
«xprK»«ffi<«, the Axpntt^n^on wm Btaading b«Jore th« 
door ready to $tart to ia«at Ui* t h ywa eh «t Ibe cross^rods 
Uina mil«s away. Tliu agkin MMtt«d * a{»eial pn>\^aice 
to Ei^. H« hitd « britf oAicial mMMOBnation with Skui- 
■M wm Mgialnr, and duly racorM Us daiiu ; he had a 
bktij and conSdMitMl Mid* vttlt Std»aw as g«u«ral store- 
k««pet, and wt^ ma tlM ttinonMltms iM i p> efen> developed 
hy tlt» ••^ro wU&wain Ikkl SkJlUMC WEtMded U>e nece»- 
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Bfliy credit to Collinson on Key's word alone. That done, 
he rejoined CollinBon in high spirits with the news; adding 
cheerfully, " And I dare say, if you want any furtlier ad- 
vances Skinner wUl give them to you on Parker's draft." 

" You mean that bit o' paper that chap left," said 
Collinson gravely. 

" Yes." 

" I tore it up." 
I " You tore it up ? " ejaculated Key. 
b " You hear me ? Yea ! " said Collinson, 
H Key stared at him. Surely it was again providential 
■ that he had not intrusted his secret to this utterly ignorant 
and prejudiced man ! The slight twinges of conscience that 
his lie about the slippers had caused him disappeared at 
once. He could not have trusted hira even in that; it 
would have been like this stupid fanatic to have prevented 
Key's preemption of that claim, until he, Collinson, had sat- 
isfied himself of the whereabouts of the missing proprietor. 
Was he quite sure that Collinson would not revisit the spot 
when he had gone ? But he was ready for the emergency. 

He had intended to leave his horse with Skinner as 
security for Collinson's provisions, hut Skinner's liberality 
had made this unnecessary, and he now offered it to Collin- 
son to use and keep for him until called ^r. This would 
enable his companion to " pack " his goods on the mule, 
and oblige hira to return to the mill by the wagon-road and 
'* outside trail," as more commodious for the two animals. 

" Ye ain't afeard o' the rood-agents ? " suggested a by- 
stander; "they just swarm on Galloper's Eidge, and they 
' held up ' the down stage only last week." 

" They 're not so lively since the deputy-sheriff 's got a 
new idea about them, and has been lying low in the brush 
near Bald Top," returned Skinner. " Anyhow, they don't 
stop teams nor ' packs ' unless there 's a chance of their 
getting some fancy horseflesh by it ; and I reckon that ain't 
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mucb to tempt them thor," he added, irith a satirical side 
glance at his ciistoiuet's cattle. But Key was already stand- 
tng in the ex press- wagon, giving a farewell shake ki his 
petient companion's hand, and this ingenuous pleasantry 
passed unnoticed. ^Nevertheless, as the espress-wagon rolled 
■way, his active fancy began to consider this new danger 
that might threaten the hidden wealth of his claim. But 
he reflected that for a time, at least, only the crude ore 
would be taken out and shipped to Marysville in a shape 
that offered no profit to the highwaymen. Had it been a 
gold mine ! — but here again was the interposition of Prov- 
idence I 

A week later Preble Key returned to Skinner's with a 
foreman and t«n men, and an unlimited credit to draw 
upon at Marysville ! Expeditions of this kind created no 
surprise at Skinner's. Parties had before this entered the 
wilderness gayly, none knew where or what for ; the sedate 
and silent woods had kept their secret while there ; they 
had evaporated, none knew when or where — often, alas ! 
with an unjaid account at Skinner's. Consequently, there 
was nothing in Key's party to challenge curiosity. In 
another week a rambling, oue-storied shed of pine 1(^ occu- 
I»Qd the site of the mysterious ruins, and contained the 
party ; in two wpeks excavations had been made, and the 
whole face of the outcrop was exposed ; in three weeks 
every vestige of former tenancy which the fire had not con- 
sumed was trampled out by the alien feet of these toilers 
of the " Sylvan Silver Hollow Company." None of Key's 
former companions would have recognized the hollow in its 
blackened leveling and rocky foundation ; even Coltinson 
would not have remembered this stripped and splintered 
rock, with its heaps of fresh dc'bris, as the place where ha 
had overtaken Key. And Key himself had forgotten, in 
his triumph, everything but the chance experiment that had 
led to his success. 
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Perhaps it was well, therefore, that one night, when the 
darkness had mercifully fallen upon this scene of sylvan 
desolation, and its still more incongruous and unsavory 
human restoration, and the low murmur of the pines occa- 
sionally swelled up from the unscathed mountain-side, a 
loud shout and the trampling of horses' feet awoke the 
dwellers in the shanty. Springing to their feet, they 
hurriedly seized their weapons and rushed out, only to he 
confronted hy a dark, motionless ring of horsemen, two 
flaming torches of pine knots, and a low hut distinct voice 
of authority. In their excitement, half-awakened suspicion, 
and confusion, they were affected by its note of calm pre- 
paration and conscious power. 

" Drop those guns — hold up your hands ! We 've got 
every man of you covered." 

Key was no coward ; the men, though flustered, were 
not cravens : hut they obeyed. 

" Trot out your leader ! Let him stand out there, clear, 
beside that torch ! '' 

One of the gleaming pine knots disengaged itself from 
the dark circle and moved to the centre, as Preble Key, 
cool and confident, stepped beside it. 

" That will do," said the immutable voice. " Now, we 
want Jack Kiggs, Sydney Jack, French Pete, and One-eyed 
Charley." 

A vivid reminiscence of the former night scene in the 
hollow — of his own and his companions' voices raised in 
the darkness — flashed across Key. With an instinctive 
premonition that this invasion had something to do with 
the former tenant, he said calmly : — 

" Who wants them ? " 

" The State of California," said the voice. 

" The State of California must look further," returned 
Key in his old pleasant voice ; '^ there are no such names 
among my party." 
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" Who are you ? " 

" The manager of the Sylvan Silver Hollow Company, 
and these are my workmen." 

There was a hurried movement, and the sound of whis- 
pering in the hitherto dark and silent circle, and then the 
voice rose again : — 

" You have the papers to prove that ? " 

" Yes, in the cahin. And you ? " 

" I 've a warrant to the sheriff of Sierra." 

There was a pause, and the voice went on less confi- 
dently : — 

" How long have you been here ? " 

" Three weeks. I came here the day of the fire and took 
up this claim." 

" There was no other house here ? " 

" There were ruins, — you can see them still. It may 
have been a burnt-up cabin." 

The voice disengaged itself from the vague background, 
and came slowly forwards : — 

^' It was a den of thieves. It was the hiding-place of 
Jack Eiggs and his gang of road-agents. I 've been hunt- 
ing this spot for three weeks. And now the whole thing 's 
up!" 

There was a laugh from Key's men, but it was checked 
as the owner of the voice slowly ranged up beside the burn- 
ing torch and they saw his face. It was dark and set with 
the defeat of a brave man. 

" Won't you come in and take something ? " said Key 
kindly. 

" No. It 's enough fool work for me to have routed ye 
out already. But I suppose it 's all in my d — d day's 
work I Good-night ! Forward there ! Gret I " 

The two torches danced forwards, with the trailing off of 
vague shadows in dim procession ; there was a clatter over 
the rocks and they were gone. Then^ as Preble Key gazed 
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after them, he felt that with them had passed the only 
shadow that lay upon his great fortune ; and with the last 
tenant of the hollow a proscribed outlaw and fugitive, he 
was henceforth forever safe in his claim and his discovery. 
And yet, oddly enough, at that moment, as he turned away, 
for the first time in three weeks there passed before his 
fancy with a stirring of reproach a vision of the face that he 
had seen at the window. 



CHAPTER III 

Op the great discovery in Sylvan Silver Hollow it would 
seem that Gollinson as yet knew nothing. In spite of Key's 
fears that he mightstray there on his return from Skinner's, 
he did not, nor did he afterwards revisit the locality. 
Neither the news of the registry of the claim nor the arrival 
of Key's workmen ever reached him. The few travelers 
who passed his mill came from the valley to cross the 
Divide on their way to Skinner's, and returned by the 
longer but easier detour of the stage-road over Galloper's 
Bldge. He had no chance to participate in the prosperity 
that flowed from the opening of the mine, which plentifully 
besprinkled Skinner's settlement ; he was too far away to 
profit even by the chance custom of Key's Sabbath-wander- 
ing workmen. His isolation from civilization (for those 
who came to him from the valley were rude Western emi- 
grants like himself) remained undisturbed. The return of 
the prospecting party to his humble hospitality that night 
had been an exceptional case; in his characteristic sim- 
plicity he did not dream that it was because they had no- 
where else to go in their penniless condition. It was an 
incident to be pleasantly remembered, but whose nonre- 
currence did not disturb his infinite patience. His pork 
barrel and flour sack had been replenished for other trav- 
elers ; his own wants were few. 

It was a day or two after the midnight visit of the sheriff 
to Silver Hollow that Key galloped down the steep grade to 
CoUinson's. He was amused, albeit, in his new importance, 
a little aggrieved also, to find that Collinson had as usual 
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confounded his descent with that of the generally detached 
boulder, and that he was obliged to add his voice to the 
general uproar. This brought Gollinson to his door. 

" I 've had your boss hobbled out among the chickweed 
and clover in the green pasture back o' the mill, and he 's 
picked up that much that he 's lookin' fat and sassy/' he 
said quietly, beginning to mechanically unstrap Key's bri- 
dle, even while his guest was in the act of dismounting^ 
" His back 's quite healed up." 

Key could not restrain a shrug of impatience. It was 
three weeks since they had met, — three weeks crammed 
with excitement, energy, achievement, and fortune to Key ; 
and yet this place and this man were as stupidly unchanged 
as when he had left them. A momentary fancy that this 
was the reality, that he himself was only awakening from 
some delusive dream, came over him. But Gollinson*s 
next words were practical. 

" I reckoned that maybe you 'd write from Marysville to 
Skinner to send for the boss, and forward him to ye, for I 
never kalkilated you 'd come back.'' 

It was quite plain from this that Collinson had heard 
nothing. But it was also awkward, as Key would now 
have to tell the whole story, and reveal the fact that he 
had been really experimenting when Collinson overtook 
him in the hollow. He evaded this by post-dating his 
discovery of the richness of the ore until he had reached 
Marysville. But he found some difficulty in recounting 
his good fortune : he was naturally no boaster, he had no 
desire to impress Collinson with his penetration, nor the un- 
daunted energy he had displayed in getting up his company 
and opening the mine, so that he was actually embarrassed 
by his own . understatement ; and under the grave, patient 
eyes of his companion, told his story at best lamely. Col- 
linson's face betrayed neither profound interest nor the 
slightest resentment. When Key had ended his awkward 
recital^ Collinson said slowly : — 
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" Then Uncle Dick and that other Parker feller ain't 
got no show in this yet find ? " 

"No," said Key quickly. "Don't you remember we 
broke up our partnership that morning and went off our 
own ivaye. You don't snppoBe," he added with a forced 
half-laugh, " that if Uncle Dick or Parker had struck a lead 
after they had left me, they 'd have put me in it ? " 

" Would n't they ? " asked Collinaon gravely. 

" Of course not." He laughed a little more naturally, 
but presently added, with an uneaey smUe, " What makes 
you think they would ? " 

" Muthin' ! " said Collinaon promptly. 

Nevertheless, when they were seated before the fire, 
with glasses in their hande, ColliDson returned patiently to 
the subject : — 

" You wuz saying they went their way, and you went 
yours. But your way was back on the old way that you 'd 
all gone together." 

But Key felt himself on firmer ground here, and an- 
swered deliberately and truthfully, " Yes, but I only went 
back to the hollow to satisfy myself if there really was any 
house there, and if there was, to warn the occupants of the 
approaching fire." 

" And there was a house there," said Collinson thought- 
fully. 

"Only the ruins." He stopped and flushed quickly, for 
he remembered that he had denied its existence at their 
former meeting. " That is," he went on hurriedly, " I 
found out from the sherifT, you know, that there had been 
& house there. But," he added, reverting to his stronger 
position, " my going back there was an accident, and my 
picking up the outcrop was an accident, and had no more 
to do with our partnership prospecting than you had. In 
fact," be said, with a reassuring laugh, " you 'd have had a 
better right to ahare in my claim, coming there as you did 
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that moment, than they. Why, if I 'd have known 
'hat the thing was worth, I might have put you in — only 
ited capital and some experience." He was glad that 
he had pitched upoo that excuse (it had only just occurred 
to him), and glanced affably at CoUinson. But that gen- 
tleman Baid soberly ; — 

"No, you wouldn't nuther." 
" Why not ? " said Key half angrily. 
Collinaon paused. After a moment he said, " 'Cob I 
wouldn't hev took anything outer thet place." 

Key felt relieved. From what he knew of Collinson's 
Tsgaries he believed him. He was wise in not admitting 
him to bis confidences at the beginning ; he might have 
thought it his duty to tell others. 

particular," he returned laughingly, "hut 
the ailver in that hole was never touched, nor I dare say 
'en imagined by mortal man before. However, there is 
imething else about the hollow that I want to tell you- 
'oa remember the slipper that you picked up ? " 
Yes." 
" Well, I lied to you about that ; I never dropped it. 
On the contrary, I had picked up the mate of it very near 
■where you found yours, and I wanted to know to whom it 
helonged. For I don't mind telling you now, Collinaon, 
that I believe there was a woman in that house, and the 
face I saw at the window. You remem- 
her how the boys joked me about it — well, perhaps I 
■did n't care that you should laugh at me too, but I 've had 
my lie, for I remembered that you 
'geemed to have some interest in the matter too, and I 
thought that maybe I might have thrown you off the scent. 
It seemed to me that if you had any idea who it was, we 
might now talk the matter over and compare notes. I 
at least, I gathered the idea from a re- 
irk of yours," he added hastily, as he remembered that the 
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Mlggwtion WB« hie own, aad a (ULtirical one — " that it w 
aioditd you of your wife's slipper. Of course, as your wife 
U dtaij, tlut would offer no clue, and can only be a chanca 
TtunmiiluDce, unlase " — He stopped. 

" Have you got 'era yet ? " 

" VeH, both," Ha toot them from the pocket of hia 
riiting-Jocket, 

As CJoUiiison received them, his face took upon itself an 
aven graver expresBion. " It 's mighty cur'oua," he said 
reflootively, " hut looking at the two of 'em the likeness ia 
mora fntdhin'. Ye see, my wife had a straight foot, and 
lievnr wore reg'lar rights sad lefts like other women, hut 
kinder changed about ; ye see, these shoes is reg'lai rights 
and leftB, but never was worn as sich [ " 

" There may be other women as peculiar," euggested 
Kay. 

" Thore mu»t lie," said Collinson quietly. 

Fur nil limtixiit Key was touched with the manly security 
ct th« rt>[)ly, for, remembering Uncle Dick's scandal, it had 
oucuE'rad to him that the wnknown tenant of the robbers' 
dan niiaht be Collinaon's wife. He was glad to be relieved 
on timt [Hilnt, and went on more confidently : — 

" Hii, ynii »»o, this woman was undoubtedly in that house 
on the night of the fire. She escaped, and in a mighty 
hurry too, tor «he had not time to change her slippers for 
■hoet i ahe eantped oit horseback, for that is how she lost 
thera. Now what was she doing there with those rascals, 
for the (acti I aaw looked as innocent as a saint'a." 

" denied to ye »ort o' conlrairy, jist as I reckoned my 
wlfe'N foot would have looked in a slipper that you said was 
jfiv to yc" ati^!geste(l Collinson pointedly, but with no im- 
jJtoation uf ropronoh in hts roice. 

*' Yes," mx\ Key impatiently. 

" I 've twad yan» afor« now about them Eyvtalian bri- 
gwtda atMtliu' wouNi," said ColUuscn T«Qectiv«ly, " but tbak 
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ain't California road-agent style. Great Scott I if one even 
80 much as spoke to a woman, they 'd have been wiped 
outer the State long ago. Ko I the woman as was there 
came there to stay ! '' 

As Key's face did not seem to express either assent or 
satisfaction at this last statement, CoUinson, after a glance 
at it, went on with a somewhat gentler gravity : " I see 
wot 's troublin' you^ Mr. Key ; you 've bin thinkin' that 
mebbee that poor woman might hev bin the better for a bit 
o' that f ortin' that you discovered under the very spot where 
them slippers of hers had often trod. You 're thinkin' that 
mebbee it might hev turned her and those men from their 
evil ways." 

Mr. Key had been thinking nothing of the kind, but for 
some obscure reason the skeptical jeer that had risen to his 
lips remained unsaid. He rose impatiently. " Well, there 
seems to be no chance of discovering anything now ; the 
house is burnt, the gang dispersed, and she has probably 
gone with them." He paused, and then laid three or four 
large gold-pieces on the table. '^ It 's for that old bill of 
our party, Collinson," he said. "I'll settle and collect 
from each. Some time when you come over to the mine, 
and I hope you '11 give us a call, you can bring the horse. 
Meanwhile you can use him ; you '11 find he 's a little 
quicker than the mule. * How is business ? " he added, with 
a perfunctory glance around the vacant room and dusty 
bar. 

" Thar ain't much passin' this way," said Collinson with 
equal carelessness, as he gathered up the money, " 'cept those 
boys from the valley, and they 're most always strapped when 
they come here." 

Key smiled as he observed that Collinson offered him no 
receipt, and, moreover, as he remembered that he had only 
Collinson's word for the destruction of Parker's draft. But 
he merely glanced at his unconscious host, and said nothing. 
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After a paose he returned in a lighter tone : " T aappoee 
you are rather out of the world here. Indeed, I had an 
idea at first of buying out jour mill, CoUinson, and putting 
in steam power to get out timber for our new buOdiogs, but 
you see jou are so far away from the wagon-road that we 
could n't haul the timber away. That was the trouble, or 
I 'd have made you a fair offer." 

" I don't reckon to ever eell the mill," Batd Collinaon 
simply. Then observing the look of suspicion in his com" 
panion's fac«, he added gravely, " You see, I rigged up the 
whole thing when I expected my wife out from the States, 
and I calkilate to keep it in memory of her." 

Key slightly lifted his brows. " But you never told us, 
by the way, how you ever came to put up a mill here with 
Buch an uncertain water-supply." 

" It was n't onsartin when I came here, Mr. Key ; it 
was a full-fed stream straight from them snow peaks. It 
was the earthquake did it." 

" The earthquake ! " repeated Key. 

" Yea. Ef the earthquake kin heave up that silver-bear- 
ing rock that you told us about the first day you kem here, 
and that you found t' other day, it could play roots with a 
mere mill-stream, I reckon." 

*' But the convulsion I spoke of happened ages on ages 
ago, when this whole mountain range was being fashioned," 
said Key with a laugh. 

" Well, this yer earthquake was ten years ago, juat after 
I came, I reckon I oughter remember it. It was a queer 
sort o' day in the fall, dry and hot as if that might hev 
bin a fire in the woods, only thar was n't no wind. Not a 
breath of air anywhar. The leaves of them alders hung 
straight as a plumh-liue. Except for that thar stream and 
that thar wheel, nuthin' moved. Thar was n't a bird on 
the wing over that cafion ; thar was n't a squirrel skir- 
miahin' in the hull wood ; even the lizards in the rocka 
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Btiffened like etone Chinese idols. It kept gettin' qnieter 
and quieter, ontil I walked out oq that ledge and felt as if 
I 'd have to give a yell just to hear my own voice. Tbar 
was a tliin veil over everjthijig, and betwixt aud between 
everything, and the sun was rooted in the middle of it as if 
it could n't move neither. Everytliin' seemed to be waitin', 
waitin', waitin'. Then all of a auddin suthin' seemed to 
give somewhar ! Suthin' fetched away with a queer sort of 
rumblin', as if the peg had slipped outer creation. I looked 
up and kalkilated to Eee half a dozen of them boulders 
come, lickity switch, down the grade. But, dam my skin, 
if one of 'em stirred ! and yet while I was looking, the 
whole face o' that bluff bowed over softly, aa if saying 
' Good-by,' and got clean awaj somewhar before I knowed 
it. Why, you see that pile agin the aide o' the canon ? 
Well, a thousand feet under that there 'a trees, three 
hundred feet high, still upright and standin'. You know 
how them pines over on that far mountain-side always 
seem to be climbin' up, up, up, over each other's heads, to 
the very top ? Well, Mr. Key, / saw 'ein climbin' ! And 
when I pulled myself together and got hack to the mill, 
everything was quiet ; and, by G — d, ao was the mill-wheel, 
and there was n't two inches of water in the river ! " 

" And what did you think of it ? " said Key, interested 
in spite of his impatience. 

" I thought, Mr. Key — no 1 I mustn't say I thought, 
for I knowed it, — I knowed that suthin' had happened to 
my wife ! " 

Key did not smile, but even felt a faint superstitious 
thrill as he gazed at him. After a pause Collinson resumed : 
" I heard a month after that she had died about that time 
o' yaller fever in Texas with the party she was comin' with. 
Her folks wrote that they died like flies, and wuz all buried 
together, unbeknownst and promiscuous, and thar was n't 
no remains. She slipped away from me like that bluff 
over that canon, and that was the end of it." 
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" But she might have escaped," said Key quickly, forget- 
ting himself in his eageracsa. 

But Colliuson only shook his head. " Then she 'd have 
been here," he said gravely. 

Key moved towards the door still abstractedly, held out 
his hand, shook that of his companion warmly, and then, 
saddling his horse himself, departed. A sense of disap- 
pointment — in which a vague dissatisfaction with himself 
was mingled — was all that had come of his interview. He 
took himself severely to task for following his romantic 
quest 60 far. It was unworthy of the president of the 
Sylvan Silver Hollow Company, and he was not quite sure 
but that his confidenceB with Collinson might have imper- 
iled even the interests of the company. To atone for this 
momentary aherration, and correct his dismal fancies, he 
resolved to attend to some business at Skinner's before 
returning, and branched off on a long detour that would 
intersect the traveled stage-road. But here a singular inci- 
dent overtook him. As he wheeled into the turnpike, he 
heard the trampling hoof-beats and jingling harness of the 
oncoming coach behind him. He had barely time to draw 
up against the hank before the six galloping horses and 
swinging vehicle swept heavily by. He had a quick 
impression of the heat and steam of sweating horse-hide, 
the reek of varnish and leather, and the momentary vision 
of a female face silhouetted against the glass window of the 
coach 1 But even in that flash of perception he recognized 
the profile that he had seen at the window of the mysteri- 
ous hut I 

He halted for an instant dazed and bewildered in tha 
duat of the departing wheels. Then, aa the bulk of the 
vehicle reappeared, already narrowing in the distance, with- 
out a second thought he dashed after it. His disappoint- 
ment, hia self-<:ritici8m, his practical reaolutiona were for- 
gotten. He had but one idea now — the vision was 
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Evidential I The clue to the mystery was before him — 
I' Jte must follow it ! 

Yet he had sense enough to realize that the coach would 
Knot stop to take up a passenger between stations, and that 
■ ihe next station was the one three miles below Skinner's. 
It would not be difficult to reach this by a cut-off in time, 
and although the vehicle bad sppeared to be crowded, he 
could no doubt obtain a eeat on top. 

His eager curiosity, however, led him to put spurs to his 
^^^_ harse, and range up alongside of the coach as if passing it, 
^^^Bvhile he examined the stranger more closely. Her face was 
l^^^lMnt listlessly over a book; there was unmistakably the 
flame profile that he had seen, but the full face was different 
in outline and expression. A strange sense of disappoint- 
ment that was almost a revulsion of feeling came over bim ; 
Le lingered, he glanced again ; she was certainly a very 
pretty woman : there was the beautifully rounded chin, the 
short straight nose, and delicately curved upper lip, that be 
had seen in the profile, — and yet — yet it was not the 
same face he bad dreamt of. With an odd, provoking 
sense of disillusion, be swept ahead of the coach, and again 
slackened his speed to let it pass. Tliis time the fair un- 
known raised her long lashes and gazed suddenly at this 
persistent horseman at her side, and an odd expression, it 
seemed to him almost a glance of recognition and expecta- 
tion, came into her dark, languid eyes. The pupils con- 
centrated upon him with a singular significance, that was 
almost, he even thought, a reply to his glance, and yet it 
was as utterly unintelligible. A moment later, however, it 
was explained. He had fallen slightly behind in a new 
confusion of hesitation, wonder, and embarrassment, when 
from a wooded trail to the right another horseman suddenly 
swept into the road before him. He was a powerfully 
built man, mounted on a thoroughbred horse of a quality 
t to the ordinary roadster. Without looking at 
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Key ha easily ranged up beside the coach as if to paj- it, 
but Key, with a sudden resolutiooj put spurs to his own 
horse and ranged also abreast of him, in time to see his 
fait unknown start at the apparition of this second horse- 
man and unmistakably con"vey some signal to him, — a sig- 
nal that to Key's fancy now betrayed some warning of him- 
self. He was the more convinced as the stranger, after 
continuing a few paces ahead of the coach, allowed it to 
pass him at a curve of the road, and slackened his pace to 
permit Key to do the same. Instinctively conscious that 
the stranger's object was to scrutinize or identify him, he 
determined to take the initiative, and hxed his eyes upon 
him as they approached. But the stranger, who wore a 
loose brown liuen duster over clothes that appeared to be 
superior in fashion and material, also had part of his face 
^d head draped by a white silk handkerchief worn under 
hia hat, ostensibly to keep the sun and dust from his head 
and neck, — and had the advantage of him. He only 
caught the flash of a pair of steel-gray eyes, as the new- 
comer, apparently having satisfied himself, gave rein to bis 
spirited steed and easily repassed the coach, disappearing in 
a cloud of dust before it. But Key had by this time 
reached the cut-off, which the stranger, if he intended 
to fallow the coach, either disdained or was ignorant of, and 
he urged bis horse to ita utmost speed. Even with the 
stranger's advantages it would be a close race to the sta- 

Nevertheless, as he dashed on, he was by no means 
insensible to the somewhat quixotic nature of his undertak- 
ing. If he was right in his suspicion that a signal bad been 
given by the lady to the stranger, it was exceedingly probable 
that he bad discovered not only the fair inmate of the rob- 
bers' dea, but one of the gang itself, or at least a confederate 
and ally. Yet far from deterring him, in that ingenious 
sophistry with which he was apt to treat his romance, he 
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now looked upon his adventure as a practical pursuit in the 
interests of law and justice. It was true that it was said 
that the band of road-agents had been dispersed ; it was a 
fact that there had been no spoliation of coach or teams for 
three weeks ; but none of the depredators had ever been 
caught, and their booty, which was considerable, was known 
to be still intact. It was to the interest of the mine, his 
partners, and his workmen that this clue to a danger which 
threatened the locality should be followed to the end. As 
to the lady, in spite of the disappointment that still rankled 
in his breast, he could be magnanimous ! She might be the 
paramour of the strange horseman, she might be only escap- 
ing from -some hateful companionship by his aid. And yet 
one thing puzzled him : she was evidently not acquainted 
with the personality of the active gang, for she had, without 
doubt, at first mistaken him for one of them, and after 
recognizing her real accomplice had communicated her mis- 
take to him. 

It was a great relief to him when the rough and tangled 
cut-off at last broadened and lightened into the turnpike 
road again, and he beheld, scarcely a quarter of a mile before 
him, the dust cloud that overhung the coach as it drew up 
at the lonely wayside station. He was in time, for he knew 
that the horses were changed there ; but a sudden fear that 
the fair unknown might alight, or take some other convey- 
ance, made him still spur his jaded steed forward. As he 
neared the station he glanced eagerly around for the other 
horseman, but he was nowhere to be seen. He had evidently 
either abandoned the chase or ridden ahead. 

It seemed equally a part of what he believed was a 
providential intercession, that on arriving at the station he 
found there was a vacant seat inside the coach. It was 
diagonally opposite that occupied by the lady, and he was 
thus enabled to study her face as it was bent over her book, 
whose pages, however, she scarcely turned. After her first 
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casual glance of curiosity at the aew passenger, she seemed 
to take no more notice of bim, and Key began to wonder if 
he had not mistaken her previous interrogating look. Nor 
was it his only disturbing query ; he was conscious of the 
same disappointment now that he could examine her face 
more attentively, as in his first cursory glance. Sbe was 
certainly handsome ; if there was uo longer the freshness of 
youth, there was still the indefinable charm of the woman 
of thirty, and with it the delicate curves of matured 
muliebrity and repose. There were lines, particularly 
around the mouth and fringed eyelids, that were deepened 
as by pain ; and the chin, even in its rounded fullness, had 
the angle of determination. From what was visible, below 
the brown linen duster that she wore, she appeared to be 
tastefully although not richly dressed. 

As the coach at last drove away from the station, a griz- 
zled, farmer- looking man seated beside her uttered a sigh of 
relief, so palpable as to attract the general attention. 
Turning to his fair neighbor with a smile of uncouth but 
good-humored apology, he said in explanation : — 

" You 'II excuse me, miss ! I don't know ezactly how 
yoM 're feelin', — for judging from your looks and gin'ral 
gait, you 're a stranger in these parts, — but ez for me, I 
don't mind sayin' that I never feel ezactly safe from these 
yet road-agents and stage-roVibers ontil arter we pass Skinner's 
station. All along thet Galloper's Eidge it's jest tech and 
go like ; the woods is swarmin' with 'em. But once past 
Skinner's, you 're all right. They never dare go below that. 
So ef you don't mind, miss, for it 'a bein' in your presence, 
I'll jest pull off my butes and ease my feet for a spell." 

Neither the inconsequence of this singular request, nor 
the smile it evoked on the faces of the other passengers, 
seemed to disturb the lady's abstraction. Scarcely lifting 
her eyes from her book, she bowed a grave assent. 

"You see, miss," he continued, "and you, gents," ho 
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Ided, taking the whole coach into hia confidence, " I 've 
it over forty ounces of clean gold-dust in them hutes, be- 
tween tbe upper and lower sole, — and it 'b mighty tight 
packing for my feet. Ye kin heft it," he said, as he re- 
moved one boot and held it up before them. " I put the 
dust there for safety — kalkilatin' that while these road 
gentry alius goes for a man's pockets and his body belt, 
they never thinks of hia butea, or have n't time to go 
through 'em." He looked around him with a smile of self- 
satisfaction. 

The murmur of admiring comment was, however, broken 
by a burly-bearded miner who sat in the middle seat. 
Thet 's pretty fair, as far as it goes," he said smilingly, 
but I reckon it would n't go far ef you started to run. 
I've got a simpler game than that, gentlemen, and ez 
ire 're all friends here, and the danger 's over, I don't mind 
'"tellin' ye. The first thing these yer road-agents do, after 
they 've covered the driver with their shot-guns, is to 
make the passengers get out and hold up their hands. 
That, ma'am," — explanatorily to the lady, who betrayed 
only a languid interest, — "is to keep 'era from drawing 
their revolvers. A revolver is the last thing a road-agent 
wants, either in a man's hand or in his holster. So I see 
to myself, ' Ef a six-shooter ain't of no account, wot 's the 
use of carryin' it?' So I just put my shooting-iron 
in my valise when I travel, and fill my holster with 
my gold-dust, so ! It 's a deuced sight heavier than a 
revolver, but they don't feel ita weight, and don't keer to 
come nigh it. And I've been held up twice on t'other 
aide of the Divide this year, and I passed free every 
ime 1 " 

The applause that followed this revelation and the exhi- 

tHtion of the holster not only threw the farmer's exploits 

the shade, but seemed to escite an emulation among 

e passengers. Other methods of securing their property 
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were freely discussed ; but the escitemeDt culminated in 
the leaning forward of a passenger who had, up to that 
moment, maintained a reserve almost equal to the fair un- 
known. His dress and general appearance were those of a 
professional man ; his voice and manner corroborated the 
presumption. 

" I don't think, gentlemen," he began with a pleasant 
smile, " that any man of us here would like to be called a 
coward ; but in fighting with an enemy who never attacks, 
01 even appears, except with a deliberately prepared advan- 
tage on his side, it in my opinion that a man is not only 
justified in avoiding an unequal encounter with him, but in 
circumventing by every means the object of his attack. 
You have all been frank in telling your methods. I will 
he equally so in telling mine, even if I have perhaps to 
confess to a little more than you have ; for I have not 
only availed myself of a well-known rule of the robbers who 
infest these mountains, to exempt all women and children 
from their spoliation, — a rule whicb, of course, they per- 
fectly understand gives them a sentimental consideration 
with all Califomians, — hut I have, I confess, also availed 
myself of the innocent kindness of one of that charming 
and justly exempted sex." He paused and bowed cour- 
teously to the fair unknown. " When I entered this coach 
1 had with me a bulky parcel which was manifestly too 
large for my pockets, jet as evidently too small and too 
valuable to be intrusted to the ordinary lu^age. Seeing 
my difficulty, our charming companion opposite, out of the 
very kindness and innocence of her heart, offered to make 
a place for it in her satchel, which was not full. I ac- 
cepted the offer joyfully. When I state to you, gentlemen, 
that that package contained valuable government bonds to 
a considerable amount, I do so, not to claim your praise 
for any originality of my own, but to make this public 
avowal to our fair fellow paBBcnger for securing to me thia 
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most perfect security and immunity from the load-agent 
that has been yet recorded." 

With his eyes riveted on the lady's face, Key saw a faint 
color rise to her otherwise impassive face, which might 
bave been called out by the enthusiastic praise that fol- 
lowed the lawyer's confession. But he was painfully con- 
■douH of what now seemed to him a monstrous situation ! 
Here was, he believed, the actual accomplice of the road- 
agents calmly receiving the complacent and puerile confes- 
aions of the men who were seeking to outwit them. Could 
he, in ordinary justice to them, to himself, or the mission 
he conceived he was pursuing, refrain from exposing her, 
or warning them privately ? But was he certain ? Was a 
vague remembrance of a profile momentarily seen — and, as 
he must even now admit, incoaaistent with the full face he 
was gazing at — sufficient for auch an accusation ? More 
than that, was the protection she had apparently afibrded 
the lawyer consistent with the function of an accomplice ! 

" Then, if the danger 'a over," said the lady gently. 
Teaching down to draw her satchel from under the seat, " I 
■auppose I may return it to you." 

■' By no means ! Don't trouble yourself ! Pray allow 
me to still remain your debtor, — at least as far as the next 
fitation," said the lawyer gallantly. 

The lady uttered a languid sigh, sank hack in her seat, 
and calmly settled herself to the perusal of her book. 
Key felt his cheeks beginning to bum with the embarrass- 
ment and shame of his evident misconception. And here 
he was on his way to Marysville, to follow a woman for 
whom he felt he no longer cared, and for whose pursuit he 
had no longer the excuse of justice. 

" Then I understand that you have twice seen these 
road-agents," said the professional man, turning to the 
miner, " Of course, you would be able to identify 
fbem ? " 
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" Nary a man ! You see they 're all masked, and only 
one of 'em ever speaks." 

" The leader or chief ? " 

"No, the orator." 

" The orator ? " repeated the professional man in amaze- 
ment. 

" Well, you see, / call him the orator, for he 'b mighty 
glib with his tongue, and reels off all he has to say like as 
if he had it hy heart. He 's mighty rough on you, too, 
Bometimes, for all his high-toned style. £f he thinks a 
man is hidin' anything he jest scalps him with his tongue, 
and blamed if I don't think he likes the chance of doin' it. 
He 's got a regular set speech, and he 's bound to go 
through it all, even if he makes everything wait, and runs 
the risk of capture. Yet he ain't the chief — and even 
I 've heard toika eoy ain't got any responsibility if he is 
took, for he don't tech anybody or anybody's money, and 
could n't be prosecuted. I reckon he 's some sort of a 
broken-down lawyer — d'ye see ?" 

" Not much of a lawyer, I imagine," said the profea- 
sional man, smiling, " for he '11 find himself quite mistakea 
as to his share of responsibility. But it's a rather clever 
way of concealing the identity of the real leader." 

*' It 'a the smartest gang that was ever started in the Si- 
erras. They fooled the sheriff of Sierra the other day. 
They gave him a sort of idea that they had a kind of 
hidin'-place in the woods whar they met and kept their 
booty, and hy jinks I he goes down thar with his hull 
pOBse, — just spilin' for a fight, — and only lights upon a 
gang of innocent greenhorns, who were boring for silver on 
the very spot where he allowed the robbers had their den I 
He ain't held up hia head since." 

Key cast a quick glance at the lady to see the effect of 
this revelation. But her face — if the same profile he had 
Been at the window — betrayed neither concern nor curioe. 
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ity. He let his eyes drop to the smart boot that peeped 
from below her gown, and the thought of his trying to 
identify it with the slipper he had picked up seemed to 
him as ridiculous as his other misconceptions. He sank 
back gloomily in his seat ; by degrees the fatigue and excite- 
ment of the day began to mercifully benumb his senses ; 
twilight had fallen and the talk had ceased. The lady had 
allowed her book to drop in her lap as the darkness gath- 
ered, and had closed her eyes ; he closed his own, and 
slipped away presently into a dream, in which he saw the 
profile again as he had seen it in the darkness of the hol- 
low, only that this time it changed to a full face, unlike 
the lady's or any one he had ever seen. Then the window 
seemed to open with a rattle, and he again felt the cool 
odors of the forest ; but he awoke to find that the lady had 
only opened her window for a breath of fresh air. It was 
nearly eight o'clock ; it would be an hour yet before the 
coach stopped at the next station for supper ; the passen- 
gers were drowsily nodding ; he closed his eyes and fell 
into a deeper sleep, from which he awoke with a start. 
The coach had stopped I 



CHAPTER IV 

*' It orni't bo Throe Pines yet," raid a passeDger's voice, 
fn wtiicli till! liuiiiuM of Bletip still lingered, " or else ve 've 
■Doozod over Hvo mile, I don't see no lights ; wot are we 
■toppln' for 7 " The other pa«iiengerB struggled to an up- 
riffhl ponitlon. Una nearest the window opened it; its 
plitoe vtim liiMtnntly oceupied by the double muzzle of e 
Khtjl-Kun I No ODD tnovei). In the awe-stricken silence 
thti volcn u( thn di'ivnr man in drawling protestation. 

'* It uin't no hnsinoss o' mine, but it sorter strikes me 
Ihnt you olia|iii nro B-|ilnyin' it just a little too fine this 
limn I It ikhi't three milee from Three Pine Station and 
forty mMn I I >f course, that 's your lookout, — not mine ! " 

Thn uiJiIuiiity iif lliH thing had evidently struck even the 
liNiully tuiiitiirii and phlogitiatic driver into hie first espos- 
liilittlnii on riicoril. 

" Vour Ihnuglitfiil consideration does you great credit," 
Mild n volflfl from tlio darkness, " and shall be properly 
pniMintad to our nmnnger ; but at the same time we wish 
It undoratnoil thiit wo do not hesitate to take any risks in 
BtrlH attention to our buaineas and our clients. la the 
RlfiHtl time you will expoJIto matters, and give your paa- 
Mngars n nlianoo to ((ot an early tea at Three Pines, by 
handing down thai trunxiire-box and mail-pouch. Be care- 
ful in handllnti thnt lilnndurbuss you keep beside it ; the 
last tiniB, it nil flirt II I lately wont off, and I regret to say 
slightly wuuriilad onu of your pnssengers. Accidents of this 
kind, intarferlng, Bu llu-ydo. with the harmony and pleasure 
of our chunee niuuLiiigii, cannot be too highly deplored." 
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^< By gosh ! " ejaculated an outside passenger in an au- 
dible whisper. 

" Thank you, sir," said the voice quietly ; " but as I 
overlooked you, I will trouble you now to descend with 
the others." 

The voice moved nearer ; and, by the light of a flaming 
bull's-eye cast upon the coach, it could be seen to come 
from a stout, medium-sized man with a black mask, which, 
however, showed half of a smooth, beardless face, and an 
affable yet satirical mouth. The speaker cleared his throat 
with the slight preparatory cough of the practiced orator, 
and, approaching the window, to Key's intense surprise, 
actually began in the identical professional and rhetorical 
style previously indicated by the miner. 

" Circumstances over which we have no control, gentle- 
men, compel us to oblige you to alight, stand in a row on 
one side, and hold up your hands. You will find the atti- 
tude not unpleasant after your cramped position in the 
coach, while the change from its confined air to the whole- 
some night-breeze of the Sierras cannot but prove salutary 
and refreshing. It will also enable us to relieve you of 
such so-called valuables and treasures in the way of gold- 
dust and coin, which I regret to say too often are misapplied 
in careless hands, and which the teachings of the highest 
morality distinctly denominate as the root of all evil ! I 
need not inform you, gentlemen, as business men, that ' 
promptitude and celerity of compliance will insure dispatch, 
and shorten an interview which has been sometimes need- 
lessly, and, I regret to say, painfully protracted." 

He drew back deliberately with the same monotonous 
precision of habit, and disclosed the muzzles of his confeder- 
ates' weapons still leveled at the passengers. In spite of 
their astonishment, indignation, and discomfiture, his prac- 
ticed effrontery and deliberate display appeared in some 
way to touch their humorous sense, and one or two smiled 
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ttyNtofloftlly, HI ttiey ro«a and hesitatingly filed out of the 
vnhfcla. U U iHJHJtilD, however, that the leveled shotguns 
mmtritiiilAil more or le«s dirnctly to this result. 

'I'wA mukH hegati to search the passeugers under the com- 
liiimd {ouiia of the bull's-eyen, the ahiniug gun-barrels, and 
a riiiiiiing but atill carefully prepared commentary from the 
ajii'liejiniait, 

*' It iti to 1)0 regretted that business men, instead of in- 
tniHtiuD their property to the custody of the regularly con- 
atilutud ex press- age lit, still continue to secrete it on their 
pnruiitH I a custom that, without enhancing its security, is 
not only an injustice to the express-company, but a great 
detriment to dispatch, We also wish to point out that 
while we do not as a rule interfere with the possession of 
articlea uf oiitinary personal use or adornment, such as sim- 
ple jewelry or watches, we reserve our right to restrict by 
(iQutiauation the vulgarity and unmanlinesa of diamonds and 
aiKirinouH fob- chains." 

The act of spolintion was apparently complete, yet it was 
evident that the orator was restraining himself for a more 
elfeellvH climax. Clearing bis throat again and stepping 
iMifom the impatient but etill mystiHed file of passengers, 
hn reviewed them gravely. Then in a perfectly pitched 
tone of mingled pain and apology, he said slowly : — 

" It Would seem that, from no wish of our own, we are 
iihliged on this present occasion to suspend one or two of 
OUT usual Tulea. We are not in the habit of interfering 
with the wearing apparel of our esteemed clients ; but in 
tha intorests o( ortUnary humanity we are obliged to remove 
the boota of the gentleman on the extreme left, which evi- 
dently give him grtiat pain and impede his locomotion. We 
ttlao aehlum deviate from our rule of obliging our clients to 
hold up their hands during this esamination ; but we gladly 
moke an exception in favor of the gentleman next to him, 
and permit him to hand us the altogether too heavily 
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weighted bolster wliicli presses upon hia hip. Gentlemen," 
said the orator, slightly raising his voice, with a deprecating 
gesture, " you need not be alarmed ! The indignant move- 
ment of our friend, just now, was not to draw his revolver, 
— for it is n't there ! " He paused while his companions 
speedily removed the farmer's boots and the miner's bolster, 
and with a still more apologetic air approached the coach, 
where only the lady remained erect and rigid in her corner. 
"And now," he said with simulated hesitation, "we come 
to the last and to us the most painful suspension of our 
rules. On those very rare occasions when we have been 
honored with the presence of the fair seK, it has been our 
invariable custom not only to leave them in the undisturbed 
possession of their property, but even of their privacy as 
well. It is with deep regret that on this occasion we are 
obliged to make an exception. Por in the present instance, 
the lady, out of the gentleness of her heart and the polite- 
ness of her sex, has burdened herself not only with the 
weight but the responsibility of a package forced upon her 
by one of the passengers. We feel, and we believe, gentle- 
men, that moat of you will agree with us, that bo scandalous 
and unmanly an attempt to evade our rules and violate the 
sanctity of the lady's immunity will never be permitted. 
For your own sake, madam, we are compelled to ask you 
for the satchel under your seat. It will be returned to you 
when the package is removed." 

" One moment," said the professional man indignantly, 
" there ia a man here whom you have spared, — a man who 
lately joined us. Is that man," pointing to the astonished 
Key, " one of your confederates ? " 

" That man," returned the spokesman with a laugh, " is 
the owner of the Sylvan Hollow Mine. We have spared 
him because we owe him some consideration for having been 
turned out of his house at the dead of night while the 
leriff of Sierra was seeking us," 
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He atopped, and then in an entirely different voice, and in 
a totally changed manner, said roughly, " Tumble in there, 
all of you, quick! And you, sir" (to Key), — "I'd advise 
you to ride outside. Now, driver, raise so much as a. rein or 
a whiplash until you bear the signal — and bj God ! you 'U 
know what next." 

He Btepped back, and seemed to be instantly swallowed up 
in the darkness; but the light of a Bolitary buU'a-eye — 
the holder himself invisible — still showed the muzzles of 
the guns covering the driver. There was a momentary stir 
of voices within the closed coach, hut an angry roar of 
" Silence ! " from the darkness hushed it. 

The moments crept slowly by ; all now were breathless. 
Then a clear whistle rang from the distance, the light 
Huddoidy was extinguishBd, the leveled muzzles vanished 
with it, the driver's lash fell simultaneously on the backs of 
bis hotBCB, and the coach leaped forward. 

The jolt nearly threw Key from the top, but a moment 
later it was still more difficult to keep bis seat in the head- 
long fury of their progress. Again and again the lash de- 
■cended upon the maddened horses, until the whole coach 
teemed to leap, bound, and swerve with every stroke. Cries 
of protest and even distress began to come from the interior, 
but the driver heeded it not. A window was suddenly let 
down ; the voice of the professional man saying, " What 's 
the matter ? We 're not followed. You are imperiling our 
lives by this speed," was answered only by, " Will some 
of ye throttle that d — d fool ? " from the driver, and the 
renewed fall of the lash. 

The wayside trees appeared a solid plateau before them, 
opened, danced at their side, closed up again behind them, 
— but still they sped along. Kushing down grades with 
the speed of an avalanche, they ascended again without 
drawing rein, and as if by sheer momentum ; for the heavy 
vehicle now seemed to have a diabolical energy of its own. 
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It ground scattered rocks to powder with its crushing 
wheels, it swayed heavily on ticklish corners, recovering 
itself with the resistless forward propulsion of the strain- 
ing teams, until the lights of Three Pine Station began to 
glitter through the trees. Then a succession of yells broke 
from the driver, so strong and dominant that they seemed 
to outstrip even the speed of the unabated cattle. Lesser 
lights were presently seen running to and fro, and on the 
outermost fringe of the settlement the stage pulled up be- 
fore a crowd of wondering faces, and the driver spoke, 

" We 've been lield up on the open road, by G — d, not 
three miles from whar ye men are sittin' here yawpin' ! 
If thar 's a man among ye that has u't got the soul of a 
skunk, he '11 foller and close in upon 'em before they have 
a chance to get into the brush," 

Having thus relieved himself of his duty as an enforced 
noncombatont, and allowed all further responsibility to de- 
volve upon bia recreant fellow employees, he relapsed into 
his usual taciturnity, and drove a trifle less recklessly to 
the station, where he grimly set down hia bruised and dis- 
comfited passengers. As Key mingled with them, he could 
not help perceiving that neither the late " orator's " expla- 
nation of his exemption from their fate, nor the driver's 
surly corroboration of his respectability, had pacified them. 
For a time this amused him, particularly as he could not 
help remembering that he first appeared to thera beside the 
mysterious horseman who some one thought had been iden- 
tified as one of the masks. But he was not a little piqued 
to find that the fair unknown appeared to participate in 
their feelings, and his first civility to her met with a chill- 
]ven then, in the general disillusion of his 
! regarding her, this would have been only a mo- 
mentary annoyance ; tut jt strangely revived all his previ- 
ous suspicions, and set him to thinking. Was the singular 
sagacity displayed by the orator in his search purely intui- 
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tive ? Could any one have disclosed to him the secret of 
the passengers' hoards 7 Was it possible for her while sit- 
ting alone in the coach to have communicated with the 
band ? Suddenly the remembrance flashed across him of 
her opening the window for fresh air ! She could have 
easily then dropped some signal. If this were so, and ehe 
really was the culprit, it was quite natural for her own 
safety that she should encourage the passengers in the ab- 
surd suspicion of himself! Hia dying interest revived ; a 
few momenta ago he had half resolved to abandon his quest 
and turn back at Three Pines. Now he determined to fol- 
low her to the end. But he did not indulge in any further 
sophistry regarding his duty ; yet, in a new sense of honor, 
he did not dream of retaliating upon her by com nmni eating 
hia suspicions to his fellow passengers. When the coach 
started again, he took his seat on the top, and remained 
there until they reached Jamestown in the early evening. 
Here a number of his despoiled conjpanions were obliged 
to wait, to communicate with their friends. Happily, the 
exemption that had made them indignant enabled him to 
continue his journey with a full purse. But he was con- 
tent with a modest surveillance of the lady from the top of 
the coach. 

On arriving at Stockton this surveillance became less 
easy. It was the terminus of the Ftage-route, and the 
divergence of others by bout and rail. If he were lucky 
enough to discover which one the lady took, hia presence 
now would be more marked, and might excite her suspicion. 
But here a circumstance, which he also believed to be pro- 
vidential, determined him. As the luggage was being re- 
moved from the top of the coach, he overheard the agsnt 
tell the expressman to check the "lady's" trunk to San 
Luis. Key was seized with an idea which aeemed to solve 
the difficulty, although it involved a risk of losing the clue 
entirely. There were two routes to San Luis, one was by 
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stage, and direct, though slower; the other by steamboat 
and rail, -via Saa Francisco. If he took the boat, there 
was less danger of her diecovering him, even ii alie chose 
the aaaie conveyance; if she took the direct stage, — and 
he trusted to a woman's avoidance of the hurry of change 
and transshipment for that choice, — ^he would still arrive 
at San Luis, via San Francisco, an hour before lier. He 
resolved to take the boat ; a careful scrutiny from a state- 
room window of the arriving pasflengers on the gang-plank 
satislied him that she had preferred the stage. There was 
still the chance that in losing sight of her she might 
escape hiia, but the risk seemed auiall. And a trifling cir- 
cumstance had almost unconsciously influenced bim — after 
his romantic and superstitious fashion — as to this final 

He had been singularly moved when he heard that San 
Luia was the lady's probable destination. It did not seem 
to bear any relation to the mountain wilderness and the 
wild life sbe had just quitted ; it was apparently the most 
antipathetic, incongruous, and inconsistent refuge she could 
have taken. It offered no opportunity for the disposal of 
booty, or for communication with the gang. It was lesa 
secure than a crowded town. An old Spanish mission and 
monastery college in a sleepy pastoral plain, it had even 
retained its old-worid flavor amidst American improvements 
and social revolution. He knew it well. From the quaint 
college cloisters, where the only reposeful years of his adven- 
turous youth had been spent, to the long Alameda, or double 
avenues of ancient trees, which connected it with the Con- 
vent of Santa Luisa, and some of his youthful " devotions," 
— it had been the nursery of hia romance. He was amused 
at what seemed to be tbe irony of fate, in now linking it 
with this folly of bis maturer manhood ; and jet he was 
^imeaaily conscious of being more seriously affected by it. 
i it was with a greater anxiety than this adventure had 
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ever yet cost him that he at last arrived at the San J<uj 
hotel, and from a balcony corner awaited the coming of the 
coach. His heart beat rapidly as it approached. She vaa 
there ! But at her side, as ehe descended from the coach, 
wafi the mysterious horseman of the Sierra road. Key 
could not mistake the well-built ligure, whatever doubt 
there had been abovit the features, which had been so care- 
fully concealed. With the aBtoniBhnient of this rediscovery, 
there flashed across him again the fatefulness of the inspi- 
ration which had decided him not to go in the coach. Ilia 
presence there would no doubt have warned the stranger, 
and 80 estopped this convincing denouement. It was quite 
possible that her companion, by relays of horses and the 
advantage of bridle cut-offs, could have easily followed 
the Three Pine coach and joined her at Stockton. But 
for what purpose ? The lady's trunk, which had not been 
disturbed during the first part of the journey, and had been 
forwarded at Stockton untouched before Key's eyes, could 
not have contained booty to be disposed of in this forgotten 
old town. 

The register of the hotel bore simply the name of " Mrs. 
Barker," of Stockton, but no record of her companion, who 
seemed to have disappeared as mysteriously as he came. 
That she occupied a sitting-room on the same floor as his 
own — in which she was apparently secluded during the 
rest of the day — was all he knew. Nobody else seemed 
to know her. Key felt an odd hesitation, that might have 
been the result of some vague fear of implicating her pre- 
maturely, in making any marked inquiry, or imperiling hia 
secret by the bribed espionage of servants. Once when he 
was passing her door he heard the sounds of laughter, — 
albeit innocent and heart-free, — which seemed so incon- 
sistent with the gravity of the situation and his own thoughts 
that he was strangely shocked. But he was still more dis- 
turbed by a later occurrence. In Ids watchfulness of the 
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movements of his neighbor he had been equally careful of 
his own, and had not only refrained from registering hia 
name, but had enjoined secrecy upon the landlord, whom he 
knew. Yet the next morning after hia arrival, the porter 
not answering hia bell promptly enough, he so far forgot hira- 
Belf as to walk to the staircase, which was near the lady's 
room, and call to the employee over the balustrade. As he 
was still leaning over the railing, the faint creak of a door, 
and a singular magnetic conscioHsnees of being overlooked, 
caused him to turn slowly, but only in time to hear the rustle 
of a withdrawing skirt as the door was qnickly closed. In 
an instant he felt the full force of his foolish heedlessness, 
but it waa too late. Had the mysterioua fugitive recognized 
him ? Perhaps not ; their eyes had not met, and his face 
had been turned away. 

He varied his espionage by subterfuges, which his know- 
ledge of the old town made easy. He watched the door of 
the hotel, himself unseen, from the windows of a billiard 
saloon opposite, which he had frequented in former days. 
Yet he was surprised the same afternoon to see her, from 
his coigne of vantage, reentering the hotel, where he was 
sura he had left her a few momenta ago. Had she gone 
out by some other exit, — or had she been disguised ? But 
on entering his room, that evening he was confounded by 
an incident that seemed to bim as convincing of her identity 
as it was audacious. Lying on his pillow were a few dead 
leaves of an odorous mountain fern, known only to the 
Sierras. They were tied together by a narrow blue ribbon, 
and had evidently been intended to attract his attention. 
As he took, them in his hand, the distinguishing subtle 
aroma of the little sylvan hollow in the hills came to him 
like a memory and a revelation ! He summoned the cham- 
bermaid ; she knew nothing of them, or indeed of any one 
.who had entered his room. He walked cautiously into the 

ill ; the lady's sitting-room door was open, the room waa 
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empty. " The occupant," said the chambermaid, "had left 
that afternoon." He held the proof of her iiJentity in his 
hand, but she herself had vanished ! That she had recog- 
nized him there was now no doubt ; had she divined the 
real object of hia quest, or had she accepted it as a mere 
sentimental gallantry at the moment when she knew it was 
hopeless, and she herself was perfectly safe from pursuit ? 
In either event he had been duped. He did not know 
whether to be piqued, angry, — or relieved of hia irresolute 

Nevertheless, he spent the rest of the twilight and the 
early evening in fruitJessly wandering through the one long 
thoroughfare of the town, until it merged into the bosky 
Alameda, or spacious grove, that connected it with Santa 
Luisa. By degrees his chagrin and disappointment were 
forgotten in the memories of the past, evoked by the 
famUiar pathway, The moon was slowly riding overhead, 
and silvering the carriageway between the straight ebony 
lines of trees, while the footpaths were diapered with black 
and white checkers. The faint tinkling of a tram-car bell 
in the distance apprised him of one of the few innovations 
of the past. The car was approaching him, overtook him, 
and was passing, with its faintly illuminated windows, 
when, glancing carelessly up, he beheld at one of them the 
profile of the face which he had just thought he had lost 
forever ! 

He stopped for an instant, not in indecision this time, 
but in a grim resolution to let no chance escape him now. 
The car was going slowly ; it was easy to board it now, 
but ^ain the tinkle of the boll indicated that it waa 
stopping at the corner of a road beyond. He checked his 
pace, — a lady alighted, — it was she ! She turned into 
the cross-atreet, darkened with the shadows of some low 
suburban tenement houses, and he boldly followed. He 
waa fully determined to find out her secret, and even, if 
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necessary, to accost her for that purpose. He was per- 
fectly aware what lie was doing, anil all its risks and penal- 
ties ; he knew the audacity of such an introduction, but he 
his left-hand pocket for the sprig of fern which 
was an excuse for it; he knew the danger of following a 
possible confidante of desperadoes, but he felt in his right- 
hand pocket for the derringer that was equal to it. They 
■were both there ; he was ready. 

convent and the oldest and most 
rninous part of the town. He did not disguise from him- 
■elf the gloomy significance of this ; even in the old days 
the crumbling adobe buddings that abutted on the old 
garden wall of the convent were the haunts of lawless 
Mexicans and vagabond peons. As the roadway began to 
be rough and uneven, and the gaunt outlines of the sagging 
Mofs of tiles stood out against the sky above the lurking 
ladows of ruined doorways, he was prepared for the worst. 
the crumbling but still massive walls of the convent 
leu loomed ahead, the tall, graceful, black-gowned figure 
he was following presently turned into the shadow of the 
iirall itself. He quickened his pace, lest it should again 
him. Suddenly it stopped, and remained motion- 
He stopped, too. At the same moment it vanished ! 
He ran quickly forward to where it had stood, and found 
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CHAPTER V 

The day following the great etagecoach robbery fonnd 
the patient proprietor of Collmson's Mill calm and im- 
trouhled in his usual secluaioQ. The news that had thrilled 
the length and breadth of Galloper's Kidge had not 
touched the leafy banks of the dried-up rii'er ; the hue 
and cry had followed the stage-road, and no courier had 
deemed it worth his whil-e to divei^e as far as the rocky 
ridge which formed the only pathway to the mill. That 
day Collinson's solitude had been unbroken even by the 
haggard emigrant froio the valley, with his old monotonoua 
story of hardship and privation. The hirds had flown 
nearer to the old mill, as if emboldened by the unwonted 
quiet. That morning there had been the half-human im- 
print of a bear's foot in the ooze beside the mill-wheel ; 
and coming home with his scant stock from the woodland 
pasture, he had found a golden squirrel — a beautiful, airy 
embodiment of the brown woods itself — calmly seated on 
his bar-counter, with a biscuit between its baby hands. He 
was full of his characteristic reveries and abstractions that 
afternoon ; falling into them even at his wood-pile, leaning 
on his axe — so still that an emerald-throated lizard, who 
had slid upon the log, went to sleep under the forgotten 
etroke. 

But at nightfall the wind arose, — at first as a distant 
murmur along the hillside, that died away before it reached 
the rocky ledge ; then it rocked the tops of the tall red- 
woods behind the mill, but left the mil! and the dried 
leaves that lay in the river-bed undisturbed. Then tl^ 
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murmur was prolonged, until it became the continuoua 
trouble of some fat-off sea, and at last the wind possessed 
the ledge itself, driving the smoke down the stumpy 
chinmey of the mill, rattliog the sun-warped shingles on 
the roof, stirring the inside rafters with cool hreaths, and 
singing over the rough projections of the outside eaves. At 
nine o'clock he rolled himself up in his blankets before the 
fire, as was his wont, and fell asleep. 

It was past midnight when he was awakened by the fa- 
miliar clatter of boulders down the grade, the usual simula- 
tion of a wild rush from without that encompassed the 
whole mill, even to that heavy impact against the door, 
which he had heard once before. In this he recognized 
merely the ordinary phenomena of his experience, and only 
turned over to sleep again. But this time the door rudely 
fell in upon him, and a figure strode over his prostrate 
body, with a gun leveled at his head. 

He sprang sideways for his own weapon, which stood by 
the hearth. In another second tbat action would have been 
his last, and the solitude of Seth CoUinson might have re- 
mained henceforward unbroken by any mortal. But the 
gun of the first figure was knocked sharply upward by a, 
second man, and the one and only shot fired that night sped 
harmlessly to the roof. With the report he felt his arms 
gripped tightly behind him ; through the smoke he saw 
dimly that the room was filled with masked and armed 
men, and in another moment he was pinioned and thrust 
into his empty armchair. At a signal three of the men 
left the room, and be could bear them exploring the other 
rooms and outhouses. Then the two men who bad been 
standing beside him fell back with a certain disciplined 
precision, as a smooth -chinned man advanced from the 
open door. Going to the bar, he poured out a glass of 
, whiskey, tossed it off deliberately, and, standing in front of 
JolliiiBon, with his shoulder against the chimney and bis 
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hand resting lightly on bie hip, cleared his throat. Had 
CoUinson been an observant man, he would have noticed 
that the two men dropped their eyes and moved their feet 
with a half -impatient J perfunctory air of waiting. Had he 
witnessed the stage-robbery, he would have recognized in 
the smooth-faced man the presence of "the orator." But 
he only gazed at him with his dull, imperturbable patience, 

" We regret exceedingly to have to use force to a gentle- 
man, in his own house," began the orator blandly; "hut 
we feel it our duty to prevent a repetition of the unhappy 
incident which occurred as we entered. We desire that 
you should answer a few questions, and are deeply grateful 
that you are still able to do so, — which seemed extremely 
improbable a moment or two ago." He paused, coughed, 
and leaned back against the chimney. " How many men 
have you here besides yourself ? " 

"!N"ary one," said Collinson. 

The interrogator glanced at the other men, who had re- 
entered. They nodded significantly. 

" Good ! " he resumed. " You have told the truth — an 
excellent habit, and one that expedites business. Now, is 
there a room in this house with a door that locks ? Your 
front door does 7i't." 

" No." 

" No cellar nor outhouse ? " 

"No." 

" We regret that ; for it wiU compel us, much against 
our wishes, to keep you bound as you are for the present. 
The matter is simply this : circumstances of a very pressing 
nature ohlige us to occupy this house for a few days, — 
possibly for an indefinite period. We respect the sacred 
rites of hospitality too much to turn you out of it ; indeed, 
nothing could be more distaateful to our feelings than to 
have you, in your own person, spread such a disgraceful 
Teport through the chivalroua Sierras. We must therefore 
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^^^V keep 70U a close prisoner, — open, however, to an offer. 
^^^H It is this : we propose to give you five hundred dollars for 
^^^V this property as it stands, provided that you leave it and 
^^^H accompany a pack-traia which, will start to-morrow mom- 
^^^f ing fur the lower valley as far as Thompson's Pass, binding 
^^^1 yourself to quit the State for three months and keep this 
matter a secret. Three of these gentlemen will go with 
you. They wilt point out to you your duty j their shot- 
la will apprise you of any dereliction from it. What do 
I you say ? " 

" Who yer talking to ? " said Coilinson in a dull voice, 
" You remind us," said the orator suavely, " that we have 
not yet the pleasure of knowing." 
" My uame 's Seth Coilinson," 

There was a dead silence in the room, and every eye was 
Lflzed upon the two men. The orator's amUe slightly 
|:»tiiffened. 

" Where from ? " he continued hlandly. 
" Mizzouri," 

" A very good place to go hack to, — through Thompson's 
'ass. But you haven't answered our proposal." 
" I reckon I don't intend to sell this house, or leave it," 
I said Coilinson simply. 

" I trust you will not make us regret the fortunate termi- 
I nation of your little accident, Mr. Coilinson," said the orator 
I- with a singular smile. "May I ask why you ohject to 
I'lelling out ? Is it the figure ? " 

" The house is n't mine," said Coilinson deliberately. 

I "I built this yer house for my wife wot I left in Mizzouri. 

I It's hers. I kalkilate to keep it, and live in it ontil she 

omes fur it I And when I tell ye that she is dead, ye kin 

Bckon just what chance ye have of ever gettin' it." 

There was an unmistakable start of sensation in the room, 

1 by a silence so profound that the moaning of the 

a. the mountain-side was distinctly heard. A well- 
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built man, with ei mask that scarcely concealed his heavy 
mustachios, who had been standing with liia back to the 
orator in hilf-contemptuous patience, faced around suddenly 
and made a step forward as if to come between the ques- 
tioner and questioned. A voice from the comer ejaculated, 
»By G— dl" 

"Silence," aaid tha orator sharply. Then still more 
harshly he turned to the others : " Pick him up, and stand 
him outside with a guard ; and then clear out, all of you I " 

The prisoner was lifted up and carried out ; the room 
■was instantly cleared ; only the orator and the man who had 
stepped forward remained. Simultaneously they drew the 
masks from theit faces, and stocwl looking at each other. 
The orator's face was smooth and corrupt ; the full, sensual 
lips wrinkled at the comers with a sardonic humor; the 
man who confronted him appeared to be physically and even 
morally his superior, albeit gloomy and discontented in 
expression. He cast a rapid glance around the room, to 
assure himself that they were alone ; and then, straightening 
his eyebrows as he backed against the chimney, said : — 

"D — d if I like this, Chiversl It's your affair; hut it's 
mighty low-down work for a man ! " 

" You might have made it easier if you had n't knocked 
up Bryce's gun. That would have settled it, though no 
one guessed that the cur was her husband," said Chivera 
hotly. 

" If you want it settled that way, there *s atill time," 
returned the other with a slight sneer. " Tou 've only to 
tell him that you 're the man that ran away with his wife, 
and you '11 have it out together, right oa the ledge at twelve 
paces. The boys will see you through. In fact," he added, 
his sneer deepening, "I rather think it's what they're 
expecting." 

Thank you, Mr. Jack Rl^s," said Chivers sardonically, 
wjr it would he more convenient to some people, 
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just before our booty ia divided, if I were drilled through 
by a blundering shot from that hayseed ; or it would seem 
right to your high-toned chivalry if a dead-shot as I am 
knocked over a man who may have never fired a revolver 
before ; but I don't exactly sea it in that light, either as a 
man or as your equal partner. I don't think you quite 
understand me, my dear Jack. If you don't value the only 
man who is identified in all California as the leader of this 
gang (the man whose style and address has made it popular 
— yes, popular, by G — d I — to every man, woman, and 
child who has heard of him ; whose sayings and doings are 
quoted by the newspapers ; whom people run risks to see ; 
■who has got the sympathy of the crowd, so that judges 
hesitate to issue warrants and c-oustables to serve them), — 
M you don't see the use of such a man, / do. Why, there '3 
■ column and a half in the ' Sacramento Union ' about our 
Jast Job, calling me the ' Claude Duval ' of the Sierras, and 
■peaking of my courtesy to a lady I A lady! — his wife, 
hy G — d ! our confederate ! My dear Jack, you not only 
don't know business values, but, 'pon my soul, you don't 
seem to understand humor ! Ha, ha ! " 

For all his cynical levity, for all his affected exa^era- 
tion, there was the ring of an unmistakable and even pitiable 
vanity in his voice, and a self-consciousness that suffused 
his broad cheeks and writhed his full mouth, but seemed 
to deepen the frown on Kiggs's face. 

" You know the woman hates it, and would bolt if she 
could, — even from you," said Higgs gloomily. " Think 
what she might do if she knew her husband were here. 
I tell you she holds our lives in the hollow of her hand." 

"That's your fault, Mr. Jack Kiggs; you would bring 
your sister with her infernal convent innocence and sim- 
plicity into our hut in the hollow. She was meek enough 
before that. But this ia sheer nonsense. I have no fear 
I'Of her. The woman don't live who would go back on 
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Godfrey Chivers — for ei husband ! Besides, she went off 
to Bee your sister at the Convent of Santa Luisa as soon 
as she passed those bonds off on Charley to get rid of t 
Think of her traveling with that d — d fool lawyer all the 
way to Stockton, and hia bonds (which we had put back in 
her bag) alongside of them all the time, and he telling her 
he was going to stop their payment, and giving her the let- 
ter to mail for him. ! — eh ? Well, we '11 have time to get 
rid of her husband before she gets back. If he don't go 
easy — well" — 

"None of that, Chivers, you understand, once for all 1 " 
interrupted Riggs peremptorily. " If you cannot see that 
your making away with tliat woman's husband would damn 
that boasted reputation you make so much of and set every 
man's hand against us, I do, and I won't permit it. It's 
a rotten business enough, — our coming on him as we have ; 
and if this was n't the only God-forsaken place where we 
could divide our stuff without danger and get it away off 
the highroads, I 'd pull up stakes at once." 

"Let her stay at the convent, then, and be d — d to her," 
said Chivers roughly. " She '11 be glad enough to be with 
your Biater again ; and there 'a no fear of her being touched 

" But I want to put an end to that, too," returned Kiggs 
sharply. " I do not choose to have my sister any longer 
implicated with our confederate or i/our mistress. Ko 
more of that — you understand me ? " 

The two men had been standing side by side, leaning 
against the chimney. Chivers now faced his companion, 
his full lips wreathed into an evil smile. 

" I think I understand you, Mr. Jack Kiggs, or — I beg 
your pardon — Rivers, or whatever your real name may 
be," he began slowly. " Gadie Collinaon, the mistresa of 
Judge Godfrey Chivers, formerly of Kentucky, was good 
*^oagh company for you the day you dropped down upon 
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little house in the hollow of Galloper's Ridge. 
We were living quite an idyllic, pastoral life there, were n't 
and me ; hidden from the censorious eye of 
tty and — CollinsoB, obeying only the voice of Nature 
and the little birds. It was a happy time," he went on 
with a grimly affected sigh, disregarding his companion's 
impatient gesture. " You were young then, waging your 
fight against society, and fresh — uncommonly fresh, I may 
say — from your first exploit. And a very stupid, clumay, 
awkward exploit, too, Mr. Riggs, if you will pardon my 
freedom. You wanted money, and you had an ugly tem- 
per, and you had lost both to a. gaqibler ; bo you stopped 
the coaoh to rob him, and had to kill two men to get back 
your paltry thousand dollars, after frightening a whole 
coach-load of passengers, and letting Wells, Fargo & Co.'s 
treasure-box with fifty thousand dollars in it slide. It was 
s stupid, a blundering, a cruel act, Mr, Eiggs, and I think 
1 told you so at the time. It was a waste of energy and 
material, and made you, not a hero, but a stupid outcast ! 
I think I proved this to you, and showed you how it might 
have been done." 

"Dry up on that," interrupted Eiggs impatiently. 
You offered to become ray partner, and you did." 

" Pardon me. Observe, my impetuous friend, that my con- 
tention is that you — you — poisoned our blamelesa Eden 
in the hollow ; that yau were our serpent, and that this 
Sadie Collinson, over whom you have become so fastidious, 
whom you knew as my mistreaa, was obliged to become our 
confederate. You did not object to her when we formed 
our gang, and her house became our hiding-place and refuge. 
You took advantage of her woman's wit and fine address in 
disposing of our booty ; you availed yourself, with the rest, 
of the secrets she gathered as my mistress, just as you were 
willing to profit by the superior address of her paramour — 
humble servant — when your own face was known to 
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the Bheriff, and your old methods pronounced brutal and 
vulgar. Excuse me, but I must insist upon this, and that 
you dropped down upon me and Sadie CoUinson exactly aa 
jou have dropped down here upon her husband." 

" Enough of this ! " eaid Eigga angrily. " I admit the 
woman is part and parcel of the gang, and gets her share, 

— or you get it for her," Le added Bneeringly ; " but that 
does n't permit her to mis herself with my family affairs." 

"Pardon me again," interrupted Chivers softly. "Your 
memory, my dear Kiggs, is absurdly defective. We knew 
that you had a young sister in the mountains, from whom 
you discreetly wished to conceal your real position. We 
respected, and I trust shall always respect, your noble reti- 
cence. But do you remember the night you were taking 
her to school at Santa Luisa, — two nights before the fire, 

— when you were recognized on the road near Skinner' sj 
and had to fly with her for your life, and brought her to 
us, — your two dear old friends, ' Mr. and Mrs. Barker of 
Chicago,' who had a pastoral home in the forest ? You 
remember how we took her in, — yes, doubly took her ia, 

— and kept your secret from her ? And do you remember 
how this woman (this mistress of mine and our confeder- 
ate), while we were away, saved her from the fire on our 
only horse, caught the stagecoach, and brought her to the 
convent ? " 

Riggs walked towards the window, turned, and coming 
hack, held out his hand. " Yes, she did it ; and I thanked 
her, as I thank you," He stopped and hesitated, as the 
other took his hand. " But, blank it all, Chivers, don't 
you see that Alice is a young girl, and this woman is — 
you know what I mean. Somebody might recognize her, 
and that would he worse for Alice than even if it were 
known what Alice's brother was. G — d ! if these two 
things were put together, the girl would be ruined forever." 

"Jack," said Chivers suddenly, "you want this woman 
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out of the way. Well — dasli it all ! — she nearly separated 
us, and I 'U be frank with you as between man and man, 
I '11 give her up ! There are women enough in the world, 
and hang it, we 're partners after all ! " 

" Then yon '11 abandon her ? " eaid Eigga slowly, his 
eyes fixed on his companion. 

" Tea. She 'a getting a little too maundering lately. 
It will be a ticklish job to manage, for she knows too 
much ; but it will be done. There 's my hand on it." 

Eiggs not only took no notice of the proffered hand, but 
his former look of discontent came back with an ill-con- 
cealed addition of loathing and contempt. 

" We 'II drop that now," he said shortly ; " we 've talked 
here alone long enough already. The men are waiting for 
UB." He turned on his heel into the inner room. Chivei-s 
remained standing by the chimney until hia stifTened smile 
gave way under the working of his writhing lipa ; then he 
turned to the bar, poured out and swallowed another glass 
of whiskey at a single gulp, and followed his partner with 
half-cloaed lida that scarcely veiled his ominous eyes. 

The men, with the exception of the sentinels stationed 
on the rocky ledge and the one who was guarding 
the unfortunate Collinson, were drinking and gambling 
away their prospective gains around a small pile of port- 
manteaus and saddle-bags, heaped in the centre of the room. 
They contained the reaulta of their last successes, but one 
pair of saddle-hags bore the mildewed appearance of having 
been cached, or buried, some time before. Most of their 
treasure was in packages of gold-dust ; and from the con- 
versation that ensued, it appeared that, owing to the diffi- 
culties of disposing of it in the mountain towns, the plan 
was to convey it by ordinary pact-mule to the unfrequented 
valley, and thence by an emigrant wagon, on the old emi- 
grant trail, to the southern counties, where it could be no 
longer traced. Since the recent robberies, the local express 
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companies and bankers had refused to receive it, except the 
ovraera were known and identified. There had been but 
one box of coin, wbich bad already been speedily divided 
up among the band. Drafts, hills, bonds, and valuable 
papers had been usually intrusted to one " Charley," who 
acted aa a flying messenger to a corrupt broker in Sacr*- 
mento, who played the r61e of the band's "fence." 

It had been the duty of Chivers to control this delicate 
business, even as it had been his peculiar function to open 
all the letters and doouraents. This he had always light- 
ened by characteristic levity and sarcastic comments on the 
private revelations of the contents. The rough, ill-spelt 
letter of the miner to his wife, inclosing a draft, or the 
more sentimental effusion of an emigrant swain to his 
sweetheart, with the gilt of a " specimen," had always re- 
ceived due attention at the hands of this elegant humorist. 
But the operation was conducted to-night with business 
severity and silence. The two leaders sat opposite to each 
other, in what might have appeared to the rest of the band 
a scarcely veiled surveillance of each other's actions. 
When the examination was concluded, and the more valu- 
able inelosures put aside, the despoiled letters were carried 
to the fire and heaped upon the coals. Presently the 
chimney added its roar to the moaning of the distant hill- 
side, a few sparks leaped up and died out in the midnight 
aii-, as if the pathos and sentiment of the unconecioua cor- 
respondents had exhaled with them, 

"That's a d — d foolish thing to do," growled French 
Pete over his cards. 

" Why ? " demanded Chivers sharply, 

"Why? — why, it makes a flare in the sky that any 
scout can see, and a scent for him to follow," 

" We 're four miles from any traveled road," returned 
Chivers contemptuously, " and the man who could see that 
:e and smell that smoke would be on his way here already." 
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^^ That reminds me that that chap you 've tied up — that 
Collinson — allows he wants to see you/' continued French 
Pete. 

" To see 9116 / '' repeated Chivers. " You mean the cap- 
tain ? " 

'^ I reckon he means you^^ returned French Pete ; '' he 
said the man who talked so purty." 

The men looked at each other with a smile of anticipa- 
tion, and put down their cards. Chivers walked towards 
the door ; one or two rose to their feet as if to follow, hut 
Riggs stopped them peremptorily. " Sit down/' he said 
roughly ; then, as Chivers passed him, he added to him in 
a lower tone, " Remember." 

Slightly squaring his shoulders and opening his coat, to 
permit a rhetorical freedom, which did not, however, pre- 
vent him from keeping touch with the butt of his revolver, 
Chivers stepped into the open air. Collinson had been 
moved to the shelter of an overhang of the roof, probably 
more for the comfort of the guard, who sat cross-legged on 
the ground near him, than for his own. Dismissing the 
man with a gesture, Chivers straightened himself before his 
captive. 

" We deeply regret that your unfortunate determination, 
my dear sir, has been the means of depriving us of the 
pleasure of your company, and you of your absolute free- 
dom ; but may we cherish the hope that your desire to see 
me may indicate some change in your opinion ? " 

By the light of the sentry's lantern left upon the ground, 
Chivers could see that CoUinson's face wore a slightly 
troubled and even apologetic expression. 

" I 've bin thinkin'," said Collinson, raising his eyes to 
his captor with a singularly new and shy admiration in 
them, " mebbee not so much of wot you said, ez how you 
said it, and it's kinder bothered me, sittin' here, that I 
ain't bin actin' to you boys quite on the square. I 've said 
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CoUmson, tliar a 

Bald Top and Skinner'a whar 

a drink to help themselve, 

neither. It ain't no matter 



't another house betwixt 
hem fellows kin get a bite 
and you ain't offered 'em 
ho they are or how they 



; whether they came crawling along the road from the 
,Uey, or dropped down upon jou like them rocks from 
the grade ; yere they arc, and it 'a your duty, ez long ez 
you keep this yer house for your wife in trust, so to speak, 
for wanderers.' And I ain't forgettiu' yer ginerel soft 
atyle and easy gait with me when you kem here. It ain't 
every man as could walk into another man's house arter 
the owner of it had grabbed a gun, ez soft-speak in', ez 
overlookin', and ez perlite ez you. I 've acted mighty 
rough and low-down, and I know it. And I sent for you 
to say that you and your folks kin use this house and all 
that 's in it ez long ez you 're in trouhle, I 've told you 
why I could n't sell the house to ye, and why I could n't 
leave it. But ye kin use it, and while ye 're here, and 
when you go, Collinson don't tell nobody. I don't know 
what ye mean by ' binding myself ' to keep your secret ; 
when Collinson says a thing he sticks to it, and when he 
passes his word with a man, or a man passes his word with 
Mm, it don't need no bit of paper." 

There was no doubt of its truth. In the grave, upraised 
eyes of his prisoner, Chivers saw the certainty that he could 
trust him, even far more than he could trust any one 
vfithin the house he had just quitted. But this very cer- 
tainty, for all its assurance of safety to himself, filled him, 
not with remorse, which might have been an evanescent 
emotion, but with a sudden alarming and terrible con- 
sciousness of Iwing in the presence of a hitherto unknown 
and immeasurable power 1 He had no pity for the man 
who trusted him ; he had no sense of shame in taking ad- 
vantage of it ; he even felt an intellectual superiority in 
this wamt of sagacity in his dupe j but he still felt in 
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some way defeated, insulted, shocked, and frightened. At 
first, like all scoundrels, he had measured the man by him- 
self ; was suspicious and prepared for rivalry ; but the 
grave truthfulness of CoUinson's eyes left him helpless. 
He was terrified by this unknown factor. The right that 
contends and fights often stimulates its adversary ; the 
right that yields leaves the victor vanquished. Chivers 
could even have killed CoUinson in his vague discomfiture, 
but he had a terrible consciousness that there was some- 
thing behind him that he could not make way with. That 
was why this accomplished rascal felt his flaccid cheeks 
grow purple and his glib tongue trip before his captive. 

But CoUinson, more occupied with his own shortcom- 
ings, took no note of this, and Chivers quickly recovered 
his wits, if not his former artificiality. " All right," he 
said quickly, with a hurried glance at the door behind him. 
" Now that you think better of it, I '11 be frank with you, 
and tell you I 'm your friend. You understand, — your 
friend. Don't talk much to those men — don't give your- 
self away to them ; " he laughed this time in absolute 
natural embarrassment. " Don't talk about your wife, and 
this house, but just say you've made the thing up with 
me, — with me, you know, and I '11 see you through." 
An idea, as yet vague, that he could turn Collinson's unex- 
pected docility to his own purposes, possessed him even in 
his embarrassment, and he was still more strangely con- 
scious of his inordinate vanity gathering a fearful joy from 
Collinson's evident admiration. It was heightened by his 
captive's next words. 

"Ef I wasn't tied I'd shake hands with ye on that. 
You 're the kind o' man, Mr. Chivers, that I cottoned to 
from the first. Ef this house wasn't hers, I'd 'a' bin 
tempted to cotton to yer offer, too, and mebbee made yer 
one myself, for it seems to me your style and mine would 
sorter jibe together. But I see you sabe what 's in my 
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mind, and make allowance. We don't want no bit o' 
paper to shake hands on that. Your secret and your folk's 
secret is mine, and I don't blab that any more than I M 
blab to them wot you 've just told me." 

Under a sudden impulse, Chivers leaned forward, and, 
albeit with somewhat unsteady hands and an embarrassed 
will, untied the cords that held Collinson in his chair. As 
the freed man stretched himself to his full height, he 
looked gravely down into the bleared eyes of his captor, 
and held out his strong right hand. Chivers took it. 
Whether there was some occult power in Collinson' s hon- 
est grasp, I know not ; but there sprang up in Chivers's 
agile mind the idea that a good way to get rid of Mrs. 
Collinson was to put her in the way of her husband's find- 
ing her, and for an instant, in the contemplation of that 
idea, this supreme rascal absolutely felt an embarrassing 
glow of virtue. 



CHAPTER VI 

The astonishment of Preble Key on recognizing the gate- 
way into which the mysterious lady had vanished was so 
great that he was at first inclined to believe her entry there 
a mere trick of his fancy. That the confederate of a gang 
of robbers should be admitted to the austere recesses of the 
convent, with a celerity that bespoke familiarity, was in- 
credible. He again glanced up and down the length of the 
shadowed but still visible wall. There was no one there. 
The wall itself contained no break or recess in which one 
could hide, and this was the only gateway. The opposite 
side of the street in the full moonlight stared emptily. No ! 
Unless she were an illusion herself and his whole chase a 
dream, she miist have entered here. 

But the chase was not hopeless. He had at least tracked 
her to a place where she could be identified. It was not a 
hotel, which she could leave at any moment unobserved. 
Though he could not follow her and penetrate its seclusion 
now, he could later — thanks to his old associations with 
the padres of the contiguous college — gain an introduction 
to the Lady Superior on some pretext. She was safe there 
that night. He turned away with a feeling of relief. The 
incongruity of her retreat assumed a more favorable aspect 
to his hopes. He looked at the hallowed walls and the 
slumbering peacefulness of the gnarled old trees that hid 
the convent, and a gentle reminiscence of his youth stole 
over him. It was not the first time that he had gazed 
wistfully upon that chaste refuge where, perhaps, the bright 
eyes that he had followed in the quaint school procession 
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under the leafy Alameda ia the afternoon, were at last closed 
in gentle slumber. There was the very grUle through which 
the wicked Conchita ■ — - or, was it Dolores ? — had shot her 
Parthian glance at the lingering student. And the man of 
thirty-five, prematurely gray and settled in fortune, smiled 
as he turned away, and forgot the adventuress of thbty who 
had brought him there. 

The next morning he was np betimes and at the college 
of Saa Jose. Father Cipriano, a trifle more snuffy and aged, 
remembered with delight his old pupil. Ah ! it was true, 
then, that he had become a mining president, and that was 
why his hair was gray ; but he trusted that Don Preble 
had not foi^ot that this was not all of life, and that fortune 
brought great responsibilities and cares. But what was this, 
tjien ? He had thought of bringing out some of his rela- 
tions from the States, and placing a niece in the convent. 
That was good and wise. Ah, yes. For education in this 
new country, one must turn to the church. And he would 
see the Lady Superior? Ah! that was but the twist of 
one's finger and the lifting of a latch to a grave superin- 
tendent and a gray head like that. Of course, he had not 
forgotten the convent and the young seHoritas, nor the dis- 
cipline and the suspended holidays. Ah ! it was a special 
grace of our Lady that he, Father Cipriano, bad not heen 
worried into his grave by those foolish muchachos. Yet, 
when he had extinguished a snuffy chuckle in his red ban- 
dana handkerchief. Key knew that he would accompany 
him to the convent that noon. 

It was with a slight stirring of shame over his elaborate 
pretext that he passed the gate of the Sacred Heart with 
the good father. But it ia to be feared that he speedily 
forgot that in the unexpected information that it elicited. 
The Lady Superior was gracious, and even enthusiastic. 
Ah, yes, it was a growing custom of the American caballeros 
— who had no homes, nor yet time to create any, — to bring 
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their sisters, wards, and cieces here, and — with a dove-like 
side-glance towards Key — even the young seiioritaB they 
wished to fit for their Christian bridoa ! Unlike the cabsl- 
lero, there were many business men so immersed in their 
affairs that they could not find time for a personal exaiui- 
iiatiou of the convent, — which was to he regretted, — hut 
who, trusting to the reputation of the Sacred Heart and its 
good friends, simply sent the young lady there by some 
trusted female companion. Notably this was the case of the 
Senor Rivers, — did Don Preble ever know him? — a great 
capitalist in the Sierras, whose sweet young sister, a naive, 
ingenuous creature, was the pride of the convent. Of 
course, it was better that it was so. Discipline and seclusion 
hod to be maintained. The young girl should look upon 
this as her home. The rules for visitors were necessarily 
severe. It was rare indeed — except in a case of iirgency, 
such as happened last night — that even a lady, unless the 
parent of a scholar, was admitted to the hospitality of the 
convent. And this lady was only the friend of that same 
sister of the American capitalist, although she was the one 
who had hrought her there. No, she was not a relation. 
Perhaps Don Preble had heard of a Mrs. Barker, — the 
friend of Rivers of the Sierras. It was a queer combination 
of names. But what will you ? The names of Americanos 
mean nothing. And Don Preble knows them not. Ah ! 
possibly ? — good ! The lady would be remembered, being 
tall, dark, and of fine presence, though sad. A few hours 
earlier and Don Preble could have judged for himself, for, 
as it were, she might have passed through this visitors' room. 
But she was gone — departed by the coach. It was from 
a telegram — those heathen contrivances that blurt out 
things to you, with never an excuse, nor a smile, nor a kiss 
of the hand ! For her part, she never let her scholars 
receive them, but opened them herself, and translated them 
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Aad it was this telegram that made the SeBora Barker go, 
or, without doubt, she would have of herself told to the Don 
Prehle, her compatriot of the Sierras, how good the convent 

Stung by the thought that this woman had again evaded 
him, and disconcerted and confused by the scarcely intelli- 
gible information he had acquired. Key could with difficulty 
maintain his composure. "The caballero is tired of his 
long paaear," said the Lady Superior gently. " We will 
have a glass of wine in the lodge waiting-room." She led 
the way from the reception room to the outer door, but 
stopped at the sound of approacliing footsteps and rustliog 
muslin along the gravel-walk. " The second class are going 
out," she said, as a gentle procession of white frocks, led by 
two nuns, filed before the gateway. " We will wait until 
they have passed. But the eenoi can see that my children 
do not look unhappy." 

They certainly looked very cheerful, although they had 
halted before the gateway with a little of the deniureness 
of young people who know they are overlooked by authority, 
and had bumped against each other with affected gravity. 
Somewhat ashamed of his useless deception, and the guile- 
less simplicity of the good Lady Superior, Key hesitated 
and began : " I ,am afraid that I am really giving you too 
much trouble," and suddenly stopped. 

T'or aa his voice broke the demure silence, one of the 
nearest — a young girl of apparently seventeen — turned 
towards him with a quick and an apparently irresistible im- 
pulse, and as quickly turned away again. But in that 
instant Key caught a glimpse of a face that might not only 
have thrilled him in its beauty, its freshness, but in some 
vague suggest! veness. Yet it was not that which set his 
pulses beating ; it was the look of joyous recognition set 
in the parted lips and sparkling eyes, the glow of childlike 
innocent pleasure that mantled the sweet yonng face^ the 
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frank confusion of snddenly realized expectancy and long- 
ing. A great truth gripped hia throbbing heart, and held 
it still. It was the face that he had seen in the hollow ! 

The movement of the young girl was too marked to escape 
the eye of the Lady Superior, though she had translated it 
differently, " You must not believe our young ladies are 
all so rude, Don Preble,'' she said dryly ; " though our dear 
child has still some of the mountain freedom. And this is 
the Senor Rivera's sister. But possibly — who knows ? " 
she said gently, yet with a audden sharpness in her clear 
eyes, — " perhaps she recognized ia your voice a companion 
of her brother." 

Luckily for Key, the shock had been so sudden and 
overpowering that he showed none of the lesser symptoms 
of agitation or embarrassment. In this revelation of a 
secret, that he now instinctively felt was hound up with his 
own future happiness, he esLihited none of the Bigna of a 
discovered intriguer or unmasked Lothario. He said quietly 
and coldly : " I am afraid I have not the pleasure of know- 
ing the young lady, and certainly have never before ad- 
dressed her." Yet he scarcely heard his companion's voice, 
and answered mechanically, seeing only before him the 
vision of the girl's bewitching face, in its still more bewitch- 
ing conaciousneas of bis presence. With all that he now 
knew, or thought be knew, came a strange delicacy of asking 
further questions, a vague fear of compromising her, a 
quick impatience of his present deception ; even his whole 
quest of her seemed now to be a profanation, for which he 
must ask her forgiveness. He longed to be alone to re- 
cover himself. Even the temptation to linger on some 
pretext, and wait for her return and another glance from her 
joyous eyes, was not as strong as his conviction of the ne- 
cessity of cooler thought and action. He Jiad met his fate 
that morning, for good or ill ; that was all be knew. As 
Boon as he could decently retire, be thanked the Lady Supe- 
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rior, promised to communicate with her later, and taking 
leave of Father Cipriano, found himself again in the street. 
Who was she, what was she, and what meant her joyoua 
recognition of him ? It b to be feared that it was the last 
question, that affected him most, onw that he felt that he 
must have really loved her from the first. Had she really 
Been him before, and had been as mysteriously impressed 
as he was ? It was not the reflection of a conceited man, 
for Key had not that kind of vanity, and he had already 
touched the humility that is at tbe base of any genuine 
passion. But he would not think of that now. He had 
established the identity of the other womaTij as being her 
companion in the house in the hollow on that eventful 
night ; hut it was her profile that he had seen at the 
window. The mysterious brother Kivers might have been 
one of the robbers, — perhaps the one who accompanied 
Mrs. Barker to San Jose. But it was plain that the young 
girl had no complicity with the actions of the gang, what- 
ever might have been her companion's confederation. In 
tbe prescience of a true lover, he knew that she must have 
been deceived and kept in. utter ignorance of it. There 
was no look of it in her lovely, guileless eyes ; her very 
impulsiveness and ingenuousness would have long since be- 
trayed the secret. Was it left for him, at this very out- 
set of his passion, to be the one to tell Iier ? Could he 
beat to Bee those frank, beautiful eyes dimmed with shame 
and sorrow ? His own grew moist. Another idea began 
to haunt him. Would it not he wiser, even more manly, 
for him — a man over twice her years — to leave her alone 
with her secret, and so pass out of her innocent young life 
as chancefuUy as he had entered it ? But was it altogether 
chanceful ? Was there not in her innocent happiness in 
him a recognition of eometiiing in him better than be had 
dared to think himself ? It was the last conceit of the 
humility of love. 
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He reached his hotel at last, unresolved, perplexed, yet 
singularly happy. The clerk handed him, in passing, a 
husinesa-looking letter, formally addressed. Without open- 
ing it, he took it to his room, and throwing himself list- 
lessly on a chair by the window again tried to think. But 
the atmosphere of his room only recalled to him the mys- 
terious gift he had found the day before on his pillow. He 
felt now with a thrill that it must have been from her. 
How did she convey it there ? She would not have in- 
trusted it to Mrs. Barker. The idea struck him now as 
distastefully as it seemed improhable. Ferhapa she had 
been here herself with her companion — the convent some- 
tiraea made that concession to a relative or well-known 
friend. He recalled the fact that he had seen Mrs. Barker 
enter the hotel alone, after the incident of the opening 
door, while he was leaning over the balustrade. It was she 
who was alone then, and had recognized his voice ; and he 
had not known it. She was out again to-day with the pro- 
cession. A sudden idea struck him. He glanced quickly 
at the letter in his hand, and hurriedly opened it. It con- 
tained only three lines, in a large formal hand, but they 
eent the swift blood to his cheeks. 

" I heard your voice (o-day for the third time. I want 
to hear it again. I will come at dusk. Do not go out 
until then." 

He sat stupefied. Was it madness, audacity, or a trick ? 
He summoned the waiter. The letter had been left by a 
hoy from the confectioner's shop in the next block. He 
remembered it of old, — a resort for the young ladies of the 
convent. Nothing was easier than conveying a letter in 
that way. He remembered with a shock of disillusion and 
disgust that it was a common device of silly but innocent 
assignation. Was he to be the ridiculous accomplice of a 
Bohoolgirl's extravagant escapade, or the deluded victim of 
e infamous plot of her infamous companion ? He could 
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not believe either ; yet he could not check a certain revul- 
sion of feeling towards her, which only a moment ago he 
would have believed impossible. 

Yet whatever was her purpose, he must prevent her 
coming there at any hazard. Her visit would be the cul- 
mination of her folly, or the success of any plot. Even 
while he was fully conscious of the material effect of any 
scandal and exposure to her, even while he was incensed 
and disillusionized at her unexpected audacity, he was un- 
usually stirred with the conviction that she was wronging 
herself, and that more than ever she demanded his help 
and his consideration. Still she must not come. But 
how was he to prevent her ? It wanted but an hour of 
dusk. Even if he could again penetrate the convent on 
some pretext at that inaccessible hour for visitors, — twi- 
light, — how could he communicate with her ? He might 
intercept her on the way, and persuade her to return ; but 
she must be kept from entering the hotel. 

He seized his hat and rushed downstairs. But here 
another difficulty beset him. It was easy enough to take 
the ordinary road to the convent, but would she follow 
that public one in what must be a surreptitious escape ? 
And might she not have eluded the procession that morn- 
ing, and even now be concealed somewhere, waiting for the 
darkness to make her visit. He concluded to patrol the 
block next to the hotel, yet near enough to intercept her 
before she reached it, until the hour came. The time 
passed slowly. He loitered before shop windows, or en- 
tered and made purchases, with his eye on the street. The 
figure of a pretty girl, — and there were many, — the 
fluttering ribbons on a distant hat, or the flashing of a 
cambric skirt around the corner sent a nervous thrill 
through him. The reflection of his grave, abstracted face 
against a shop window, or the anouncem^it of the work- 
ings of his own mine on a bulletin board, in its incongru- 
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ity with his present occupation, gave liim an hysterical 
impulse to laugh. The ehadowa were already gathering, 
when he aaw a slender, graceful figure diBappear in the 
coDfectionet'a shop on the hlock below. la hia elaborate 
precautions, he had overlooked that common try sting-spot. 
He hurried thither, and entered. The object of his search 
was not there, and he was compelled to make a shame- 
faced, awkward survey of the tables in an inner refresh- 
ment saloon to satisfy himself. Any one of the pretty 
girls seated there might have been the one who had just 
entered, hut none was the one he sought. He hurried into 
the street again, —he had wasted a precious moment, — 
and resumed hia watch. The sim had sunk, the Angelas 
had rung out of a chapel belfry, and shadows were darken- 
ing the vista of the Alameda, She had not come. Per- 
haps she had thought better of it ; perhaps she had beea 
prevented ; perhaps the whole appointment had been only 
a trick of some day-scholars, who were laughing at him 
behind some window. In proportion as he became con- 
vinced that she was not coming, he was conscious of a keen 
despair growing in his heart, and a sickening remorse that 
he had ever thought of preventing her. And when he at 
last reluctantly reentered the hotel, he was as miserable 
over the conviction that she was not coming as be had 
been at hex expected arrival. The porter met him hur- 
riedly in the hall, 

" Sister Seraphina of the Sacred Heart has been here, 
in a hurry to see you on a matter of importance," he said, 
eyeing Key somewhat curiously. " She would not wait in 
the public parlor, as she said her business was confidential, 
so I have put her in a private sitting-room on your floor." 

Key felt the blood Jeave his checks. The secret was 
out for all his precaution. The Lady Superior had dis- 
covered the girl's flight, — or her attempt. One of the 
governing sisterhood was here to arraign him for it, or at 
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least prevent an open ecandal. Yet he was resolved ; and 
Beiziitg this lost straw, he hurriedly mouuted the stairs, 
determined to do battle at any risk for the girl's safety, 
and to injure himself to any extent. 

She was standing in the room by the window. The 
light fell upon the coarse serge dress with its white facings, 
on the single girdle that scarcely defined the formless 
■waiat, on the huge crucifix that dangled ungracefully almost 
to her knees, on the hideous, white-winged coif that, with 
the coarse but dense white veil, was itself a renunciation 
of all human vanity. It was a figure he remembered well 
as a boy, and even in his excitement and half resentment 
touched him now, as when a boy, with a sense of its pa- 
thetic isolation. His head bowed with boyish deference as 
she approached gently, passed him a slight salutation, and 
closed the door that he had foi^otten to shut behind him. 

Then with a rapid movement, so quick that he could 
scarcely follow it, the coif, veil, rosary, and crucifix were 
swept off, and the young pupil of the convent stood before 

For all the sombre suggestivenesa of her disguise and its 
ungraceful contour, there was no mistaking the adorable 
little head, tumbled all over with silky tendrils of hair 
from the hasty withdrawal of her coif, or the blue eyes 
that sparkled with frank delight beneath them. Key 
thought her more beautiful than ever. Yet the very effect 
of her frankness and beauty was to recall him to all the 
danger and incongruity of her position. 

" This is madness," he sold quickly. " You may be fol- 
lowed here and discovered in this costume at any moment 1 " 
Nevertheless, he caught the two little hands that had been 
extended to him, and held them tightly, and with a frank 
familiarity that he would have wondered at an instant be- 
fore. 

" But I won't," she said simply, " You see I 'm doing 
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' half-retreat ; ' and I stay with Sister Seraphina in her 
join ; and she always sleeps two Lours after the Angelus; 
[_and I got out without anybody knowing me, in her clothes. 
Il see what it is," she said, suddenly bending a reproachful 
;glance upon him, " you don't like me in them. I know 
Kthey 're juat horrid ; hut it was the only way I could get ■ 

" You don't understand me," he said eagerly. " I don't 
Jike you to run these dreadful risks and dangers for" — 
he would have said " for me," but added with sudden hu- 
mility — " for nothing. Had 1 dreamed that you cared to 
Bee me, I would have arranged it easily without this indis- 

Icretion, which might make otLers misjudge you. Every 
instant that you remain here — worse, every moment that 
you are away from tlie convent in that disguise, is fraught 
■with danger. I know you never thought of it." 
" But I did," she said quietly ; " I thought of it, and 
thought that if Sister Seraphina woke up, and they sent for 
Bie, you would take me away with you to that dear little 
tollow in the hills, where I first heard your voice. You 
temember it, doa't you ? You were lost, I think, in the 
darkness, and I used to say to myself afterwards that I 
found you. That was the first time. Then the second 
time I heard you, was here in the hall. I was alone in 
the other room, for Mrs. Barker had gone out. I did not 
know you were bore, but 1 knew your voice. And the 
third time was before the convent gate, and then I knew 
you knew me. And after that I did n't think of anything 
but coining to you ; for I knew that if I was found out, 
you would take me back with you, and perhaps send word 
to my brother where we were, and then " — She stopped 
inly, with her eyes fixed on Key's blank face. Her 
a grew blank, the joy faded out of her clear eyes, she 
intly withdrew her hand from hia, and without a word 
a her disguise. 
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" Listen to me," eaid Key passionately. " I am thinking 
only of you. I want to, and will, save you from any 
blame, — blame you do not understand even now. There 
is atill time. I will go back to the convent with you at 
once. You shall tell me everything ; I will tell you every- 
tjiing on the way." 

She had already completely resumed her auBtere garb, 
and drew the veil across her face. With the putting on of 
her coif she seeemed t« have extinguished all tbe joyous 
youthfulness of her spirit, and moved with the deliberate- 
ness of renunciation toward the door. They descended 
the staircase without a word. Those who saw them pass 
made way for them with formal respect. 

"When they were in the street, she said quietly, " Don't 
give mo your arm — Sisters don't take it." When they 
had reached the street corner, she turned it, saying, " This 
is the shortest way." 

It was Key who was now restrained, awkward, and em- 
barrassed. The fire of his spirit, the passion he had felt a 
moment before, had gone out of him, as if she were really 
the character she had assumed. lie said at last desper- 

" How long did you live in the hollow ? " 
" Only two days. My brother was bringing me here to 
school, hut in the stagecoach there was some one with 
whom he had quarreled, and he didn't want to meet him 
with me. So we got out at Skinner's, and came to the 
bollow, where his old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Barker, lived," 
There was no hesitation nor affectation in her voice. 
Again he felt that be would as soon have doubted the 
words of the Sister she represented as ber own. 
" And your brother — did you live with him ? " 
" No. I was at school at Marysville until he took me 
iway. I saw little of him for the past two years, for he 
had buainesa in the mountains — very rough business, where 
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he could n't take me, for it kept him away from the settle- 
ments for weeks. I think it had something to do with 
cattle, for he was always having a new horse. I was all 
alone before that, too ; I had no other relations ; I had no 
friends. We had always been moving about so much, my 
brother and I. I never saw any one that I liked, except 
you, and until yesterday I had only heard you.'' 

Her perfect naivete alternately thrilled him with pain 
and doubt. In his awkwardness and uneasiness he was 
brutal. 

" Yes, but you must have met somebody — other men — 
here even, when you were out with your schoolfellows, or 
perhaps on an adventure like this." 

Her white coif turned towards him quickly. " I never 
wanted to know anybody else. I never cared to see any- 
body else. I never would have gone out in this way but 
for you," she said hurriedly. After a pause she added in 
a frightened tone : " That did n't sound like your voicf 
then. It did n't sound like it a moment ago either." 

" But you are sure that you know my voice," he said, 
with affected gayety. " There were two others in the hol- 
low with me that night." 

" I know that, too. But I know even what you said. 
You reproved them for throwing a lighted match in the 
dry grass. You were thinking of us then. I know it." 

" Of v^ ? " said Key quickly. 

" Of Mrs. Barker and myself. We were alone in the 
house, for my brother and her husband were both away. 
What you said seemed to forewarn me, and I told her. So 
we were prepared when the fire came nearer, and we both 
escaped on the same horse." 

" And you dropped your shoes in your flight," said Key 
laughingly, " and I picked them up the next day, when I 
came to search for you. I have kept them still." 

" They were her shoes," said the girl quickly. " I 
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couldn't find mine in our burry, and here were too lat^ 
for me, and dropped off." She stopped, and with a faint 
return of her old gladness said, " Then jou did come back ? 
I knew you would." 

" I should have stayed t/ten, but we got no reply when 
we shouted. Why was tliat ? " he demanded suddenly, 

" Oh, we were warned against speaking to any stranger, 
or even being seen by any one while we were alone," re- 
turned the girl simply. 

" But why ? " persisted Key. 

" Oh, because there were so many highwaymen and horse- 
Btealers in the woods. Why, they bad stopped the coach 
only a few weeks before, and only a day or two ago, when 
Mrs. Barker came down. She saw them ! " 

Key with difficulty suppressed a groan. They waited 
on in silence for some oiomeDts, he scarcely daring to lift 
bis eyes to the decorous little figure hastening by his side. 
Alternately touched by mistrust and pain, at last an infinite 
pity, not uumingled with a desperate resolution, took pos- 
session of him. 

" I must make a confession to you, Miss Rivers," he 
began with the bashful haste of a very boy, " that is " — 
he stammered with a half-hysteric laugh, — " that is — a 
confession as if you were really a Sister or a priest, you 
know — a sort of confidence to you — to your dress. I 
have seen you, or thought 1 saw you before. It was that 
which brought me here, that which made me follow Mrs, 
Barker — my only clue to you — to the door of that con- 
vent. That night, in the hollow, I saw a profile at the 
lighted window, which I thought was yours." 

"/ never was near the window," said the young girl 
quickly. " It must have been Mrs. Barker." 

" I know that now," returned Key. " But remember, 
it was my only clue to you. I mean," he added awk- 
wardly, " it was the means of my finding you." 
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" I don't ece how it mada yon think of me, whom you 
never saw, to see another woman's profile," she retorted, 
with the faintest touch of asperity in her childlike voice. 
" But," she added, more gently and with a relapse into her 
adorable naivety, " moat people's profilee look alike." 

"It was not that," protested Key, still awkwardly, "it 
was only that I realized something — only a dream, 
perhaps." 

She did not reply, and they continued on in silence. The 
gray wall of the convent was already in sight. Key felt he 
had achieved nothing. Except for information that was 
hopeless, he had come to no nearer iinderatanding of the 
heautifnl girl beeide him, and bis future appeared as vague 
as before ; and, above all, he was conscious of an inferiority 
of character and purpose to this simple creature, who had 
obeyed him so submissively. Had he acted wisely ? 
Would it not have been better if he had followed her own 
frankness, and — 

" Then it was Mrs. Barker's profile that brought you 
here?" resumed the voice beneath the coif. " You know 
she has gone hack. I suppose you will follow ? " 

"Yon will not understand me," said Key desperately, 
" But," he added in a lower voice, " I shall remain here 
until you do." 

He drew a little closer to her aide. 

" Then you must not begin by walking so close to me," 
she said, moving slightly away ; " they may see you from 
the gate. And you must not go with me beyond that cor- 
ner. If I have been missed already they will suspect you." 

" But how shall I know ■> " he said, attempting to take 
her hand. " Let me walk past the gate. I cannot leave 
you in this uncertainty." 

" Ton will know soon enough ," she said gravely, evading 
his hand. " You must cot go further now. Good-night." 

She had stopped at the corner of the wall. He again 
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held out his hand. Her little fingers slid coldly between 
bis. 

" Good-night, Miss Rivers." 

"Stop ! " she said suddenly, withdrawing her veil and 
lifting her clear eyes to his in the moonlight. " You must 
not Bay that — it isn't the truth. I can't bear to hear it 
from your lips, in your voice. My name is not Rivera 1 " 

" Not Rivers — why ? " eaid Key astounded. 

" Oh, I don't know why," she said half despairingly ; 
" only my brother did n't want toe to use my name and his 
here, and I promised. My name is 'Riggs' — there ! It's 
a secret — you mustn't tell it; but I could not bear to 
hear you say a lie." 

" Good-night, Miss Riggs," said Key sadly. 

" No, nor that either," she Baid softly. " Say Alice." 

" Good-night, Alice." 

She moved on before him. She reached the gate, For a 
moment her figure, in its austere, formless garments, seemed 
to him to even stoop and bend forward in the humility of 
age and self-renunciation, and she vanished within as into a 
living tomb. 

Forgetting all precaution, he pressed eagerly forward, and 
stopped before the gate. There was no sound from within ; 
there had evidently been no challenge nor interruption. 
She wae safe. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

The reappearance of Chivera in tha mill with Colliason, 
and the brief aniioimcement that the prisoner had consented 
to a satisfactory compcomise, were received at first with a 
half-eoutemptuoua smile by the party ; hut for the com- 
mands of their leaders, and possibly a conviction that Col- 
linson's fatuous cotiperation with Chivera would be safer 
than his wrath, which might not expend itself only on 
Chivere, but imperil the safety of all, it ia probahle that 
they would, have informed the unfortunate prisoner of hia 
real relations to his captor. In these circumstances, 
Ghivere's half -satirical suggestion that Collinson should be 
added to the sentries outside, and guard his own property, 
was surlily assented to by Ri^s, and complacently accepted, 
by the others. Chivera offered to post him himself, — not 
without an interchange of meaning glances with Kiggs, — 
CoUinson's own gun was returned to liini, and the strangely 
assorted pair left the mill amicably together. 

But however humanly confident Chivers was in his com- 
panion's faithfulness, he was not without a rascal's precau- 
tion, and determined to select a position for Collinson 
where he could do the least damage in any aberration of 
trust. At the top of the grade, above the mill, was the 
only trail hy which a party in force could approach it. This 
was to Chivers obviously too strategic a position to intrust 
to his prisoner, and the sentry who guarded its approach, 
five hundred yards away, was left unchanged. But there 
was another " blind " trail, or cut-off, to the left, through 
the thickest undet^rowth of the woods, known only to hia 
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party. To place Collinson there was to insure him perfect H 
immunity from the approach of an enemy, as well aa from T 
any confidential advances of his fellow sentry. This done, 
he drew a cigar from his pocket, and handing it to CoUin- 
Eon, lighted another for himself, and leaning back comfort- 
ably against a large boulder, glanced complacently at his 

" You may smoke until 1 go, Mr. CoUinKon, and even 
afterwards, if you keep the bowl of your pipe behind a 
lock, so as to be out of sight of your fellow sentry, whose 
advances, by the way, if I were you, I should not encour- 
age. Your position here, you see, is a rather peculiar one. 
You were saying, I think, that a lingering affection for 
your wife impelled you to keep this place for her, although 
jou were convinced of her death ? " 

Collinson'a unaffected delight in Chivera's kindliness had 
made his eyes shine in th« moonlight with a doglike wist- 
fulness. " I reckon I did say that, Mr. Chivers," he said 
apologetically, " though it ain't goin' to interfere with you 
usia' the shanty jest now." 

" I was n't alluding to that, Collinson," returned Chiv- 
ers, with a large rhetorical wave of the hand, and an equal 
enjoyment in his companion's evident admiration of him, 
" but it struck me that your remark, nevertheless, implied 
some doulit of your wife's death, and I don't know bat 
that your doubts are right," 

" Wot 'a that ? " said Collinson, with a dull glow in Ms 
face. 

Chivers blew the smoke of his cigar lazily in the still 
air. " Listen," he said. " Since your miraculous conver- 
sion a few moments ago, I have made some friendly 
inquiries about you, and I find that you lost all trace of 
your wife in Texas in '52, where a number of her fellow 
emigrants died of yellow fever. la that so ? " 

" Yes," said Collinson quickly. 
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" Well, it so happens that a friend of mine," continued 
Chivers slowly, " was in a train which followed that on^ 
and picked up and brought on some of the survivors." 

" That was the train wot brought the news," aaid Collin- 
son, relapsing into hia old patience, "That's how I 
knowed she had n't come." 

" Did you ever hear the names of any of its passen- 
gers ? " said Chivers, with a keen glance at his companion, 

" Kary one ! I only got to know it was a small train 
of only two wagons, and it sorter melted into Califomy 
through a southern pass, and kinder petered out, and no 
one ever heard of it agio, and that was all." 

" That was not all, CoUinaoB," said Chivers lazily, " / 
saw the train arrive at South Pass. I was awaiting a friend 
and his wife. There was a lady with them, one of the 
survivors, I did n't hear her name, hut I think my 
friend's wife called her ' Sadie.' I remember her as a 
rather pretty woman — tall, fair, with a straight nose and 
a full chin, and small slim feet. I saw her only a moment, 
for she was on her way to Los Angeles, and was, I believe, 
going to join her husband somewhere in the Sierras." 

The lascal had been enjoying with intense satisfaction 
the return of the dull glow in Collinson's face, that even 
seemed to animate the whole length of his angular frame aa 
it turned eagerly towards him. So he went on, experienc- 
ing a devilish zest in this description of his mistress to her 
Jiuahand, apart from the pleasure of noting the slow awak- 
ening of this apathetic giant, with a sensation akin to hav- 
ing warmed him into life. Yet his triumph was of short 
duration. The fire dropped suddenly out of Collinson's 
eyes, the glow from his face, and the dull look of un- 
wearied patience returned. 

"That's all very kind and purty of yer, Mr. Chivers," 
he said gravely ; " you 've got all my wife's p'ints thar to a 
dot, and it seems to tit her jest like a shoe I picked up 
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t' other day. But it was n't my Sadie, for 
or had lived, ahe 'd hin just jere ! " 

The eame fear and recognition of some unknown reserve 
in this trustful roan came over Chivers as before. In his 
angry resentment of it lie would have liked to blurt out the 
infidelity of the wife before her husband, but he knew Col- 
linson would not believe him, and he had another purpose 
now. His full lips twisted into a suave smile. 

"While I would not give you false hopes, Mr. Collin- 
Bon," he said, with a blaTid smile, " my interest in you 
compels me to say that jou may be over confident and 
wrong. There are a thousand things that may have pre- 
vented your wife from comiag to you, — illness, possibly 
the result of her exposure, poverty, misapprehension of 
your place of meeting, and, above all, perhaps some false 
report of your own death. Has it ever occurred to you 
that it ia as possible for her to have been deceived in that 
way ae for you ? " 

" Wot yer say ? " said Collinson, with a vague sus- 
picion. 

" What I mean, You think yourself justified in believ- 
ing your wife dead, because she did not seek you here ; 
may she not feel herself equally justified in believing the 
same of you, because you had not sought her elsewhere ? " 

" But it was writ that she was corain' yere, and — I 
boarded every train that come in that fall," said Collinson, 
with a new irritation, unlike his usual calm. 

" Except one, my dear Collinson, — except one," returned 
Chivera, holding up a fat forefinger smilingly. " And that 
may be the clue. !Now, listen I There is still a chance of 
following it, if you will. The names of my friends were 
Mr. and Mrs. Barker. I regret," he added, with a per- 
functory cough, " that poor Barker is dead. He was not 
such an exemplary hiiaband as you are, my dear Collinson, 
and I fear was not all that Mrs. Barker could have wished ; 
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enough that he euccumbed from various excesses, and did 
not leave me Mrs. Barker's present address. But she has 
a young friend, a ward, living at the Convent of Santa Luisa, 
whose name is Miss Eivers, who can put you in communi- 
cation with her. Now, one thing more : I can understand 
your feelings, and that you would wish at once to satisfy 
your mind. It is not, perhaps, to mj interest nor the 
interest of my party to advise you, hut," he continued, 
glancing around him, " yoii have an admirably secluded 
position here, on the edge of the trail, and if you are miss- 
ing from your post to-morrow morning, I sliall respect your 
feelings, trust to your honor to keep this secret, and — con- 
sider it uaeiess to pursue you 1 " 

There was neither shame nor pity ia his heart aa the 
deceived man turned towards him. with tremnlons eagerness, 
and grasped his hand in silent gratitude. But the old rage 
and fear returned, as Collinaon said gravely : — 

" You kinder put a new life inter me, Mr. Chivers, and 
I wish I had yer gift o' speech to tell ye so. But I 've 
passed my word to the capting thar and to the rest o' yoa 
folks that I'd stand guard out yere, and I don't go back o' 
my word. I mout, and I moutn't find my Sadie ; hut she 
would n't think the less o' me, arter these years o' waitin', 
ef I stayed here another night, to guard the house I keep 
in trust for her, and the atraagera I 've took in on her 
account." 

" As you like, then," said Chivers, contracting his lips, 
"but keep your own counsel to-night. There may he those 
who would like to deter you from your search. And now 
I will leave you alone in this delightful moonlight. I 
quite envy you your unrestricted communion with nature, 
Adios, amigo, adios ! " 

He leaped lightly on a large rock that overhung the edge 
Kgfi£ the grade, and waved his hand. 

"I wouldn't do that, Mr. Chivers," said Collinson, with 
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a concerned face ; " them rooks are mighty ticklish, and 
that one in partiklai. A tech sometimes sends 'em scoots 
ing." 

Mr. Chivers leaped quickly to the ground, turned, waved 
his hand again, and disappeared down the grade. 

But Collinson was no longer alone. Hitherto his char- 
acteristic reveries had been of the past, — reminiscences in 
which there waa only recollection, no iniaginatiou, and very 
little hope. Under the spell of Chivers's words his fancy 
fleemed to expand ; he began t« think of his wife as she 
might be now, — perhaps ill, despairing, wandering hope- 
lessly, even ragged and footaove, or — helieving !tim dead 
— relapsing into the resigned patience that had been his 
own ; but always a new Sadie, whom he had never seen or 
known before. 

A faint dread, the lightest of misgivings (perhaps coming 
from his very ignorance), for the first time touched his 
steadfast heart, and sent a chill through it. He shouldered 
his weapon, and walked briskly toward the edge of the 
thick-set woods. There were the fragrant essences of the 
laurel and spruce — baked in ttie long-day sunshine that 
had eucompassed their recesses — still coming warm to his 
face ; there were the strange shiftings of temperature through- 
out the openings, that alternately warmed and chilled him 
as he walked. It seemed so odd that he should now have 
to seek her instead of her coming to him ; it would never 
be the same meeting to him, away from the house that he 
had built for her ! Ho strolled back, and looked down upon 
it, nestling on the ledge. The white moonlight that lay 
upon it dulled the glitter of lights in its windows, but the 
sounds of laughter and singing came to even his unfastidious 
ears with a sense of vague discord. He walked back again, 
and began to pace before the thick-set wood. Suddenly he 
stopped and listened. 

To any other ears but those accustomed to mountain 
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Ibolitude it would have seemed nothing. But, familiar as 
lie was with all the infinite disturhancos of the woodland, 
and even the simulation of intrusion caused by a falling 
branch or lapsing pine-cone, he was arrested now hy a 
lecurring sound, unlike any other. It was an occasional 
muffled beat— interrupted at uncertain intervals, but always 
returning in regular rhythm, whenever it was audible. He 
knew it was made by a cantering horse; that the intervals 
were due to the patches of dead leaves in its course, and 
that the varying movement was the effect of it-a progress 
through obstacles and underbrush. It was therefore coming 
through some "blind" cut-off in the thick-set wood. The 
ahifting of the sound also showed that the rider was unfa- 
miliar with the locality, aud sometimes wandered from the 
direct course ; hut the unfailing and accelerating persistency 

■ of the sound, in spite of these difficulties, indicated haste 
■nd determination. 
He swung his gun from his shoulder, and examined its 
caps. As the sound came nearer, he drew up beside a young 
Bpruce at the entrance of the thicket. There was no necessity 
to alarm the house, or call the other sentry. It was a, single 

■ horse and rider, and- he was equal to that. He waited 
quietly, and with bis usual fateful patience. Even then 
his thoughts still reverted to his wife ; and it was with a 
singular feeling that he at last saw the thick underbrush 
give way before a woman, mounted on a sweating but still 
spirited horse, who swept out into the open. Nevertheless, 
stopped in front of her, and called : — 
" Hold up thar ! " 

The horse recoiled, nearly unseating her. Collinson 

naught the reins. She lifted her whip mechanically, yet 

ftiramained holding it in the air, trembling, until she slipped, 

half helplessly, from the saddle to the 

round. Here she would have again fallen, but CoUinsoD 

nitght her sharply by the waist. At his touch she started 
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and uttered a. frightened "No!" At her voice CoUinson 
fitarted. 

" Sadie ! " he gasped. 

" Seth I " she half whispered. 

They stood looking at each other. But Collinson was 
already himself again. The man of simple directness and 
no imagination saw only his wife before him — a Jittle 
breathless, a little* flurried, a little disheveled from rapid 
riding, as he had soraetimes seen her before, but otherwise 
unchanged. Nor had he changed ; he took her up where 
he had left her years ago. His grave face only broadened 
into a smile, as he held both her hands in his. 

"Yes, it's me — Lordy ! Why, I was comin' only to- 
morrow to find ye, Sade ! " 

She glanced hurriedly around her. "To — to find me ? " 
fihe said ineredulously. 

" Sartain ! That ez, I was goin' to ask about ye, — goin' 
to aak about ye at the convent." 

" At the convent ? " she echoed with a frightened amaz&- 

" Yes, why, Lordy ! Sade — don't you see ? You thought 
I was dead, and I thought you was dead, — that's what 'a 
the matter. But I never reekoned that you 'd think me 
dead until Chivers allowed that it must be so." 

Her face whitened in the moonlight. " Chivers ? " she 
sail! blankly. 

" In course ; but nat'rally you don't know him, honey. 
He only saw you onc't. But it was along o' that, Sade, 
that he told me he reckoned you wasn't dead, and told me 
how to iind you. He was mighty kind and consamed about 
it, and he even allowed I 'd better slip off to you this very 
night." 

" Chivers," she repeated, gazing at her husband with 
bloodless lips. 

" Yes, an awful purty-spoken man. Ye '11 have to get to 
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know him, Sade. He 's here with eome of hie folks an 
hcK got inter trouble — I 'm forgettin' to tell ja You 

" Yes, yes, yes 1 " she iatemipted hyBterically ; " and 
this IB the mill ? " 

"Yea, lovey, the mill — my mill — your mill — the 
house I built for you, dear, I 'd show it to you now, but 
you see, Sade, I 'm out here standin' guard." 

" Are you one of them ? " she eaid, clutching his Land 



"No, dear," he said soothingly, — "no; only, you see, 
I giv' my word to 'em as I giv' my house to-night, and 
I'm bound to protect them and see 'em through. Why, 
Lordy ! Sade, you'd have done the same — for Chivers," 

" Yea, yes," she said, beating her hands together strangely, 
"of course. He was so kind to bring me back to you. And 
you might have never found me but for him." 

She burst into an hysterical laugh, which the simple- 
minded man might have overlooked but for the tears that 
coursed down her bloodless face. 

" What 's gone o' ye, Sadie ? " he said in a sudden fear, 
grasping hor hands ; " that laugh ain't your'n — that voice 
ain't your'n. You 're the old Sadie, ain't ye ? " He 
Btoppei For a moment his face blanched aa he glanced 
towards the mill, from which the faint sound of bacchana- 
lian voices came to his quick ear, " Sadie, dear, ye ain't 
thinkin' anythin' agin' me ? Ye ain't allowin' I 'm keep- 
ing anythin' back from ye ? " 

Her face stiffened into rigidity ; she dashed the tears 
from her eyes, " Ko," she said quickly. Then after a 
moment she added, with a faint laugh, " You see we 
have n't seen each other for so long — it 'a all so sudden — 
so unexpected." 

" But you kem here, just now, calkilatia' to find me ? " 
said Collinson gravely. 
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"Tea, yea," she said quickly, etUl grasping hoth his 
hands, but with hei head slightly turned in the direction 
of the mill. 

" But who told ye where to find the mill ? " he eaid, 
with gentle patience. 

" A friend," she said hurriedly, " Perhaps," she added, 
with a singular smile, "a friend of the friend who told you." 

" I see," said CoUinson, with a relieved face and a broad- 
ening smile, " it 's a sort of fairy story. I '11 bet, now, it 
was that old Barker woman that Chivers knows." 

Her teeth gleamed rigidly together in the moonlight, like 
a death's-head. "Yes," she said dryly, "it was that old 
Barker woman. Say, Seth," she continued, moistening her 
lips slowly, "you're guarding this place alone?" 

"Thar's another feller up the trail, — a sentry, — but 
don't you be afeard, he can't hear us, Bade," 

" On this side of the mill ? " 

" Yes I Why, Lord love ye, Sadie ! t' other side o' the 
mill it drops down straight to the valley ; nobody cornea 
yer that way but poor low-down emigrants. And it 'a miles 
round to come by the valley from the summit." 

" You did n't hear your friend Chivers say that the sheriff 
was out with his posse to-night hunting them ? " 

" No. Did you ? " 

" I think I heard something of that kind at Skinner's, 
but it may have been only a warning to me, traveling 

" Thet 's Bo," said Collinson, with a tender solicitude, 
"but none o' these yer road-agents would have teched a 
woman. And this yer Chivers ain't the man to insult one, 

"No," she said, with a return of her hysteric laugh. 
But it was overlooked by Collinson, who was taking his 
gnu from beside the tree where he had placed it. " Where 
are you going ? " she said suddenly. 
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I recton them fellers ought to be warned o' what you 

I '11 be back in a minit." 
And you're going to leave me now — when — when 
we 've only just met after these yeara ? " she said, with a 
faint attempt at a smile, which, however, did not reach the 
cold glitter of her eyes, 

" Just for a little, honey. Besides, don't you see, I 've 
got to get excused ; for we '11 have to go off to Skinner's 
or somewhere, Sadie, for we can't stay in thar along o' 

" So you and your wife are turned out of your home to 
please Chivers," she said, atill smiling. 

" That 'a whar you slip up, Sadie," said Collinson, with 
a troubled face ; " for he 'a that kind of a man thet if I 
jest as mucli aa hinted you was here, he 'd turn 'em all out 
o' the house for a lady, Tbet 'b why I don't propose to 
let on anything about you till to-morrow." 

" To-motrow will do," she said, still smiling, but with 
a singular abstraction in her face. " Pray don't disturb 
them now. You say there is another sentinel beyond. 
He is enough to warn them of any approach from the trail. 
I 'm tired and ill — very il! ! Sit by me here, Seth, and 
wait 1 We can wait here together — we have waited ao 
long, Seth, — and the end has come now," 

She suddenly lapsed against the tree, and slipped in a 
sitting posture to the ground. Collinson cast himself at 
her side, and put his arm around her. 

" Wot 'a gone o' ye, Sade ? You 're cold and sick. 
Listen, Your boss is just over thar feedin'. I '11 put you 
hack on him, run in and tell 'em I 'm off, and be with ye 
in a jiffy, and take ye back to Skinner's," 

" Wait," she said softly. " Wait." 

" Or to the Silver Hollow — it 's not so far." 

She bad caught his hands again, her rigid face close to 
"What hollow ? — speak !" she said bieathlessly. 
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" The hollow whar a friend o' mine struck silver. He '11 
take yur in." 

Het head sank against hia shoulder. 
here," she answered, "and wait." 

He supported her tenderly, feeling the gentle brushing 
of her hair against his cheek as in the old days, 
content to wait, holding her thus. They were very silent ; 
her eyes half closed, as if in exhaustion, yet with the 
strange suggestion of listening in the vacant pupils. 

" Ye ain't hearin' anythin', deary ? " he said, with i 
troubled face. 

" No ; but everything is so deathly still," she said u 
frightened whisper. 

It certainly was very etill. A singular hush seeroed to 
have slid over the landscape; there was no longer any 
sound from the mill ; there was an ominous rest in the 
■woodland, so perfect that the tiny rustle of an uneasy wing 
in the tree above them had made them start; even the 
moonlight seemed to hang suspended in the air. 

" It 's like the lull before the storm," she said vith her 
strange laugh. 

But the non-imaginative Collinson was more practical. 
"It's mighty like that earthquake weather before the big 
shake thet dried up the river and stopped the mill. That 
was just the time I got the news o' your bein' dead with 
yellow fever. Lord I honey, I alius allowed to myself 
thet suthin' was happenin' to ye then," 

She did not reply ; but he, holding het figure closer to 
him, felt it trembling with a nervous expectation. Sud- 
denly she threw him off, and rose to her feet with a cry. 
"There!" she screamed frantically, "they've cornel 
they Ve come ! " 

A rabbit had run out into the moonlight before them, a 
gray tax had dashed from the thicket into the wood, but 
nothing else. 
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" Who 's come ? " said Collinson, staring at her. 

" The sheriff and his posse ! They 're surrounding 
them now. Don't you hear ? " she gasped. 

There was a strange rattling in the direction of the mill, 
a dull rumble, with wild shouts and outcries, and the 
trampling of feet on its wooden platform. Collinson stag- 
gered to his feet ; but at the same moment he was thrown 
violently against his wife, and they both clung helplessly 
to the tree, with their eyes turned toward the ledge. 
There was a dense cloud of dust and haze hanging over it. 

She uttered another cry, and ran swiftly towards the 
rocky grade. Collinson ran quickly after her, but as she 
reached the grade he suddenly shouted, with an awful 
revelation in his voice, " Come back ! Stop, Sadie, for 
God's sake ! " But it was too late. She had already dis- 
appeared ; and as he reached the rock on which Chivers 
bad leaped, he felt it give way beneath him. 

But there was no sound, only a rush of wind from the 
valley below. Everything lapsed again into its awful 
stillness. As the cloud lifted from where the mill had 
stood, the moon shone only upon empty space. There 
was a singular murmuring and whispering from the woods 
beyond that increased in sound, and an hour later the dry 
bed of the old mill-stream was filled with a rushing river. 




CHAPTER Vin 
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Peeble Key returned to his hotel from the convent, it is 
to be feared, with very little of that righteous satisfaction 
which is supposed to follow the performance of a good 
deed. He was by no means certain that what he had done 
was beat for the young girl. He had only shown hiniBelf 
to her as a worldly monitor of dangers, of which her inno- 
cence was providentially unconscious. In his feverish haste 
to avert a scandal, he had no chance to explain his real 
feelings ; he had, perhaps, even exposed hev thwarted im- 
pulses to equally naive hut more dangerous expression, 
which he might not have the opportunity to check. He 
tossed wakefully that night upon his pillow, tormented 
with alternate visions of her adorable presence at the hotel, 
and her bowed, renunciating figure as she reiintered the con- 
vent gate. He waited expectantly the next day for the 
message she had promised, and which he believed she would 
find some way to send. But no message was forthcoming. 
The day passed, and he became alarmed. The fear that 
her escapade had been discovered again seized him. If she 
were in close restraint, she could neither send to him, nor 
could he convey to her the solicitude and sympathy that 
filled his heart. In her childish frankness she might have 
confessed the whole truth, and this would not only shut 
the doors of the convent against him, under his former pre- 
text, but compromise her still more if he boldly called. 
He waylaid the afternoon procession ; she was not among 
them. Utterly despairing, the wildest plans for seeing 
her passed through bis brain, — plana that recalled his hot- 
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[lieaded youth, and a few moments later made him smile at 
extravagance, even while it half frightened him at the 
reality of his paasion. He reached the bot«l heart-sick 
and desperate. The porter met hira on the steps. It was 
with a thrill that sent the blood leaping to his cheeks that 
he heard the man say : — 

" Sister Seraphina is waiting for you in the sitting- 



There was no thought of discovery or scandal in Preble 
mind now ; no doubt or hesitation as to what he 
■would do, as he sprang up the staircase. He only knew 
that he had found her again, and was happy ! He burst 
into the room, but this time remembered to shut the 
door behind him. He looked eagerly towards the window 
where she had stood the day before, but now she rose 
quickly from the sofa in the comer, where she had been 
seated, and the missal she had been reading rolled from her 
lap to the floor. He ran towards her to pick it up. Her 
name — the name she had told him to call her — was pas- 
sionately trembling on bis lips, when she slowly put her 
yeil aside, and displayed a pale, kindly, middle-aged face, 
lightly marked by old scars of smallpox. It was not 
it was the real Sistet Seraphina who stood before 
bim. 

His first revulsion of bitter disappointment was so 
quickly followed hy a realization that all had been dis- 
covered, and his sacrifice of yesterday had gone for naught, 
that he stood before her, stammering, but without the 
power to say a word. Luckily for him, his utter embar- 
isament seemed to reassure her, and to calm that timidity 
which his brusque man-like irruption might well produce in 
the inexperienced, contemplative mind of the recluse. Her 
voice was very sweet, albeit sad, as she said gently ; — 

X am afraid I have taken you by surprise ; but there 
no time to arrange for a meeting, and the Lady Supetioi 
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thought that I, who knew all the facts, had better see you 
confidentially. Father Cipriano gave us your address." 

Amazed and wondering, Key howed her to a eeat, 

" You will rememher," she went on softly, " that the Lady 
Superior failed to get any information from you regardin] 
brother of one of our dear children, whom he committed to 
our charge through a — a companion or acquaintance — 
Mrs. Barker. As she was armed with his authority by L 
ter, we accepted the dear child through her, permitted her 
as his representative to have free access to his sister, and 
even allowed !ier, as an unattended woman, to pass the 
night at the convent. We were therefore surprised this 
morning to receive a letter from him, absolutely forbidding 
any further intercourse, correspondence, or association of 
his sister with this companion, Mrs. Barker. It was neces- 
sary to inform the dear child of this at once, as she was on 
the point of writing to this woman ; but we were pained 
and shocked at her reception of her biotlier's wishes. I 
ought to eay, in justice to the dear child, that while ehe is 
usually docile, intelligent, and tractable to discipline, and 
a devote in her religious feelings, she is singularly impul- 
sive. But we were not prepared for the rash and sudden 
step she has taken. At noon to-day she escaped from the 
convent ! " 

Key, who had been following her with relief, sprang to 
his feet at this unexpected culmination. 

"Escaped!" he said. "Impossible! I mean," he added, 
hurriedly recalling himself, " your rules, your discipline, 
your attendants are so perfect." 

" The poor impulsive creature haa added sacrilege to her 
madness — a sacrilege we are willing to believe she did not 
understand, for she escaped in a religious babit — my 

"But this would sufficiently identify her," he said, con- 
trolling himself with au effort. 
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" Alas, not so ! There are many of us who go abroad 
on our missions in these garments, and they are made all 
alike, so as to divert rather than to attract attention to any 
individuality. We have sent private messengers in all di- 
rections, and sought her everywhere, but without success. 
You will understand that we wish to avoid scandal, which 
a more public inquiry would create/' 

" And you come to me," said Key, with a return of his 
first suspicion, in spite of his eagerness to cut short the in- 
terview and be free to act, — "to me, almost a stranger ? '' 

" Not a stranger, Mr. Key," returned the religieuse gen- 
tly, " but to a well-known man — a man of affairs in the 
country where this unhappy child's brother lives — a friend 
who seems to be sent by Heaven to find out this brother 
for us, and speed this news to him. We come to the old 
pupil of Father Cipriano, a friend of the Holy Church ; to 
the kindly gentleman who knows what it is to have dear 
relations of his own, and who only yesterday was seeking 
the convent to " — 

" Enough ! " interrupted Key hurriedly, with a slight 
color. " I will go at once. I do not know this man, but 
I will do my best to find him. And this — this — young 
girl ? You say you have no trace of her ? May she not 
still be here ? I should have some clue by which to seek 
her — I mean that I could give to her brother." 

" Alas ! we fear she is already far away from here. K 
she went at once to San Luis, she could have easily taken 
a train to San Francisco before we discovered her flight. 
We believe that it was the poor child's intent to join her 
brother, so. as to intercede for her friend — or, perhaps, 
alas ! to seek her." 

" And this friend left yesterday morning ? '^ he said 
quickly, yet concealing a feeling of relief. "Well, you 
may depend on me ! And now, as there is no time to be 
lost, I will make my arrangements to take the next train." 
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He held out his hand, paused, and said iu almost boyish I 
embarrassment : " Bid me God speed, Sister Serophina ! " fl 

" May the Holy Virgin aid you," she said gently. Yet, 
as she passed out of the door, with a grateful smile, a 
characteristic reaction came over Key. His romantic be- 
lief in the interposition of Providence was not withont a 
tendency to apply the ordinary rules of human evidence to 
BUch phenomena. Sister Seraphina's application to him 
seemed little abort of miraculous interference ; but what if 
it were only a trick to get rid of hira, while the giri, whose 
escapade had been discovered, was either under restraint in 
the convent, or hiding in Santa Luisa ? Yet this did not 
prevent him from mechanically continuing bis arrangements 
for departure. When they were completed, and he had 
barely time to get to the station at San Luis, he again lin- 
gered in vague ejcpectation of some determining event. 

The appearance of a servant with a telegraphic message 
at this moment seemed to be an answer to this instinctive 
feeling. He tore it open hastily. But it was only a single 
line from his foreman at the mine, which had been repeated 
to bim from the company's office in San Frapcisco, It 
read, "Come at once — important." 

Disappointed as it left him, it determined bis action ; 
and as the train steamed out of San Luis, it for a while 
diverted his attention from the object of his pursuit. In 
any event, his destination would have been Skinner's or 
the Hollow, as the point irom which to begin his search. 
He believed with Sister Seraphina that the young girl 
would make her direct appeal to her brother ; but even if 
ehe sought Mrs. Barker, it would still be at some of the 
haunts of the gang. The letter to the Lady Superior had 
been postmarked from " Bald Top," which Key knew to 
be an obscure settlement less frequented than Skinner's. 
Even then it was hardly possible that the chief of the road- 
agents would present himself at the post-ofBce, and it had 
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probably been left by some less-known member of the gang. 
A Tftgue idea, that waa hardly a suspicion, that the girl might 
have a secret address of her brother's, without understand- 
ing the reasons for its secrecy, came into his mind. A still 
more vague hope, that he might meet her before she found 
her brother, upheld him. It would be an accidental meet- 
ing on her part, for he no longer dared to hope that she 
■would seek or trust hira. again. And it was with very 
little of his old sanguine quality that, travel-worn and 
weary, he at last alighted at Skinner's. But his half care- 
less inquiry if any lady passengers had lately arrived there, 
to his embarrassment produced a broad smile on the face of 
Skinner. 

" You 're the second man that asked that question, Mr, 
Key," he said. 

" The second man ? " ejaculated Key nervously. 

" Tea ; the first was the sheriff of Sierra, He wanted 

find a tall, good-looking woman, about thirty, with black 
eyes. I hope that ain't the kind o' girl you 're looking 
atter — is it? for I reckon she 'e gin you both the slip." 

Key protested with a forced laugh that it was not, yet 
suddenly hesitated to describe Alice ; for he instantly 
recognized the portrait of her friend, the assumed Mrs. 
Barker, Skinner continued in lazy confidence : — 

" Ye see they say that the sheriff had sorter got the dead 
wood on that gang o' road-agents, and had hemmed 'em in 
har betwixt Bald Top and Collinson's. But that 
■woman was one o' their spies, and spotted his little game, 
tod managed to give 'em the tip, so they got clean away. 
Anyhow, they ain't bin heard from since. But the big 
shake has made scoutin' along the ledges rather stiff work 
for the sheriff. They say the valley near Long Canon's 
chock full o' rock and slnmgullion that 'a slipped down." 

" What do you mean by the big shake ? " asked Key in 

irprise. 
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" Great Scott ! you did -n't hear of it ? Did n't hear of 
tlie 'urthquuke that shook ub up all along Gallopei 
other night ? Well," he added disguetedly, " that 'b jist 
the conceit of them folks in the bay, that can't allow that 
anytkin^ happens in the mountains I " 

The urgent telegrams of his foreman now flashed across 
Key's preoccupied mind. Possibly Skinner saw his con- 
cern. " I reckon j'our mine is all right, Mr. Key. One of 
your men was over yere last night, and did n't say nothin'." 

But this did not satisfy Key; and in a few minutes he 
had mounted his horse and was speeding towards the Hol- 
low, with a remorseful consciousness of having neglected 
his colleagues' interests. For himself, in the utter prepos- 
eesaion of his passion for Alice, he cared nothing. As he 
dashed down the slope to the Hollow, he thought only of 
the two momentous days that she had passed there, and the 
late that had hrought them so nearly together. There was 
nothing to recall its sylvan beauty in the liideous works 
that now possessed it, or the substantial dwelling-house 
that had taken the place of the old cabin. A few hurried 
questions to the foreman satisfied him of the integrity of 
the property. There had been some alarm in the shaft, 
but there was no subsidence of the " seam," nor any diffi- 
culty in the working. " What I telegraphed you for, Mr, 
Key, was about something that has cropped up way back 
o* the earthquake. We were served here the other day 
with a legal notice of a claim to the mine, on account of 
previous work done on the ledge by the last occupant." 

" But the cabin was built by a gang of thieves, who used 
it as a hoard for their booty," returned Key hotly, " and 
every one of them are outlaws, and have no standing before 
the law." He stopped with a pang as he thought of Alice. 
And the blood rushed to his cheeks as the foreman quietly 
continued : — 

"But the claim ain't in any o' their names. It '3 
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lowed to be the gift of their leader to his young Bister, 
the outlawry, and it's in her name — Alice Kigga or 
something." 

Of the half-dozen tumultuons thoughts that passed 
through Key's mind, only one remained. It was purely 
an act of the brother's to secure some possible future ben- 
efit for bia sister. And of this ahe was perfectly ignorant ! 
He recovered himself quickly, and said with a smile : — 

" But I discovered the ledge and its argentiferous cbar- 
myself. There was no trace or sign of previous dis- 

'ery or mining occupation." 
So I jedged, and so I said, and thet puts ye all right. 
But I thought I 'd tell ye ; for mining laws is mining laws, 
and it's the one thing ye can't get over," he added, with 
the peculiar superstitious reverence of the Oalifornian miuer 
for that vested authority. 

But Key scarcely listened. All that be had heard seemed 
only to link him more fatefully and indissolubly with the 
young girl. He was already impatient of even this alight 
delay in his quest. In his perplexity his thoughts had 
reverted to Collinson's ; the mill was a good point to begin, 
his search from; its good-natured, stupid proprietor might 
be his guide, his ally, and even his confidant. 

When his horse was baited, he was again in the saddle. 
" If yer going Collinson's way, yer might ask him if he 'a 
lost a horse," said the foreman. " The morning after the 
shake, some of the boys picked up a mustang, with a make- 
up lady's saddle on." Key started! While it was impos- 
sible that it could have been ridden by Alice, it might have 
been by the woman who bad preceded her. 

"Did you make any search?" he inquired eagerly; 
pthere may have been an accident." 

" I reckon it was n't no accident," returned the foreman 
coolly, " for the riata was loose and trailing, as if it had 
been staked out, and broken away." 
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Without another word, Key put spurs to his horse and 
galloped away, leaving hia companion staring after him. 
Here was a clue ; the horse couid not have atrajed far ; 
the Lroken t«ther indicated a camp ; the gang had been 
gathered aomewbere in the vicinity where Mrs. Barker had 
warned them, — perhaps in the wood beyond CoUinson'a. 
He would penetrate it alone. He knew his danger; but 
aa a single uuarmed man he might be admitted to the pres- 
ence of the leader, and the alleged claim was a sufficient 
excuse. What he would say or do afterwards depended 
upon chance. It was a wild scheme — but he was reck- 
less. Yet he would go to Collinson'a first. 

At the end of two hours he reached the thick-set wood 
that gave upon the shelf at the top of the grade which 
descended to the mill. As he emerged from the wood into 
the bursting sunlight of the valley below, he sharply reined 
in his horse and stopped, Another bound would have 
been his last. For the shelf, the rocky grade itself, the 
ledge below, and the mill upon it, were all gone 1 The 
crumbling outer wall of the rocky grade had elipped away 
into immeasurable depths below, leaving only the sharp 
edge of a cliff, which incurved towards the woods that had 
once stood behind the mill, but which now bristled on the 
very edge of a precipice. A mist was hanging over ita 
brink and rising from the valley ; it was a full-fed stream 
that was coursing through the former dry bed of the river 
and falling down the face of the bluff. He rubbed hia 
eyes, dismounted, crept along the edge of the precipice, 
and looked below : whatever had subsided and melted 
down into its thousand feet of depth, there was no trace 
left upon its smooth face. Scarcely an angle of drift or 
debris marred the perpendicular ; the burial of all ruin 
was deep and compact ; the erasure had been swift and 
Bure — the obliteration complete. It might have been the 
precipitation of ages, and not of a single night. At that 
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even seemed as if grass were already 
growing over this enormous sepulchre, bnt it was only the 
tops of the buried pines. The absolute eilence, the utter 
absence of any mark of convulsive struggle, even the lull- 
ing whimper of falling waters, gave the scene a pastoral re- 

So profound was the impression upon Key and his human 
passion that it at first seemed an ironical and eternal ending 
of his quest. It was with difficulty that he reasoned that 
the catastrophe occurred before Alice's flight, and that even 
CoUinson might have had time to escape. He slowly skirted 
the edge of the chasm, and made his way back through the 
empty woods behind the old mill-site toward the place 
where he had dismounted. His horse seemed to have strayed 
into the shadows of this covert ; but as he approached him, 
he was amazed to see that it was not bis own, and that a 
woman's scarf was lying over its side-saddle. A wild idea 
seized him, and found expresaloa in an impulsive cry : — 

"Alice!" 

The woods echoed it ; there was an interval of silence, 
and then a faint response. But it was her voice. He ran. 
eagerly forward in that direction, and called again ; the 
response was nearer this time, and then the tall ferns parted, 
and her lithe, graceful figure came running, stumbling, and 
limping toward him like a wounded fawn. Her face was 
pale and agitated, the tendrils of her light hair were atrayiug 
over her shoulder, and one of the sleeves of her school-gowu 
was stained with blood and dust. He caught the white and 
trembling hands that were thrust out to him eagerly. 

" It is you f " she gasped. " I prayed for some one to 
come, but I did not dream it would be you. And then I 
heard your voice — and I thought it could be only a dream 
until you called a second time." 

I" But you are hurt," he exclaimed passionately, "You 
ve met with some accident ! " 
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"No, no 1" she said eagerly. "Not / — but a poor, 
poor man I found lying on the edge of the cliff. I could 
not help him much, I did not care to leave him. No one 
would come 1 I have been with him alone, all the morning I 
Come quick, he may be dying." 

He piLEsed hie arm around her waist unconsciously ; she 
permitted it as nncoaaciouBly, as he half supported her figure 
while they hurried forward. 

" He had been crushed fcy something, and was just hang- 
ing over the ledge, and could not move nor spenk," she 
went on quickly. "I dragged him away to a tree, — it 
took me hours to move hitn, he was so heavy, — and I got 
hira some water from the stream and bathed hia face, and 
blooded all my sleeve." 

" But what were you doing here ? " he asked quickly, 

A faiut blush crossed the pallor of her delicate cheek. 
She looked away quickly. "I — was going to find my 
brother at Bald Top," she replied at last hurriedly. " But 
don't ask me now — only come quick, do." 

" Is the wounded man conscious ? Did you speak with 
him ? Does he know who you are 7 " asked Key uneasily. 

" No ! he only moaned a little and opened his eyea when 
I dragged him. I don't think he even knew what had 
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They hurried on again. The wood lightened suddenly. 

" Here ! " she said in a half whisper, and stepped timidly 
into the open light. Only a few feet from the fatal ledge, 
against the roots of a buckeye, with her shawl thrown over 
hira, lay the wounded man. 

Key started back. It was Collinson ! 

His head and shoulders seemed uninjured ; but as Key 
lifted the shawl, he saw that the long, lank figure appeared 
to melt away below the waist into a mass of shapeless and 
dirty rags. Key hurriedly replaced the shawl, and, bending 
over him, listened to his hurried respiration and the beating 
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of his heart. Then he pressed a drinking-flask to his lips. 
The spirit seemed to revive him ; he slowly opened his eyea. 
They fell upon Key with quick recognition. But the look 
chaoged ; one could see that he was trying to rise, but that 
no movement of the limbs accompauied that effort of will, 
and bia old patient, resigned look returned. Key shuddered. 
There was some injury to the spine. The man was paralyzed. 

" I can't get up, Mr. Key," he said in a fnint but un- 
troubled voice, "nor seem to move my arms, but you'll 
just allow that I 've shook hands with ye — all the same." 

" How did this happen ? " said Key anxiously. 

"Thet's wot gets me 1 Sometimes I reckon I know, 
and sometimes I don't. Lyin' thar on thet ledge all last 
night, and only jest able to look down into the old valley, 
sometimes it seemed to me ez if I fell over and got caught 
in the rooks trying to save my wife ; but then when I kem 
to think sensible, and know my wife was n't there at all, 
I get mystified. Sometimes I think I got ter thinkin' of 
my wife oidy when this yer young gal thet 's hin like an 
angel to me kem here and dragged me off the ledge, for 
you see she don't belong here, and hez dropped on to me 
like a sperrit." 

" Then you were not in the house when the shock 
came ? " said Key. 
" " Ho.' You see the mill was filled with them fellers as 

B sheriff was arter, and it went over with 'em — and I " — 

"Alice," said Key, with a white face, "would you 
mind going to my horse, which you will find somewhere 
near yours, and bringing me a medicine case from my sad- 
dle-bags ? " 

The innocent girl glanced quickly at her companion, 
aaw the change in hia face, and, attributing it to the im- 
minent danger of the injured man, at once glided away. 
When she was out of hearing. Key leaned gravely over 
him: — 
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" CollinBon, I must trust you with a secret. I am afraid 
that this poor girl who helped you is the sister of the 
leader of that gang the aheritf was in pursuit of. She has 
been kept in perfect ignorance of her hrother's crimes. 
She must never know them — nor even know his fate ! 
If he perished utterly in this catastrophe, as it would seem 

— it waa God's will to spare her that knowledge. I tell 
you this, to warn you in anything you saj before her. 
She must believe, as I shall try to make her believe, that 
he has gone back to the States — where she will perhaps, 
hereafter, believe that he died. Better that she should 
know notliing — and keep her thought of hira unchanged." 

"I see — I see — I see, Mr. Key," murmured the in- 
jured man. " Thet 's wot I 've been sayin' to myself lyin' 
here all night. Thet 's wot I bin sayin' o' my wife Sadie, 

— her that I actooally got to think kem back to me last 
night. You see I 'd heerd from one o' those fellars that 
a woman like unto her had been picked up in Texas and 
brought on yere, and that mebbee she was somewhar in 
Californy. I was that foolish — and that ontrue to her, 
all the while knowin', aa I once told you, Mr. Key, that 
ef ahe 'd been alive she 'd bin yere — that I believed id 
true for a minit ! And that waa why, afore this happened, 
I had a dream, right out yer, and dreamed she kem to me^ 
all white and troubled, through the woods. At first I 
thought it war my Sadie ; but when I see aha war n't like 
her old self, and her voice waa strange and her laugh waa 
strange — then I knowed it was n't her, and I was dreamin'. 
You 're right, Mr. Key, in wot you got off just now — wot 
was it ? Better to know nothin' — and keep the old 
thoughts unchanged." 

" Have you any pain ? " asked Key after a pause. 

" No ; I kinder feel easier now." 

Key looked at his changing face. " Tell me," he said 
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gently, ' if it does not tax youi strength, all that haa 
happened here, all you know. It ia for her sake," 

Thua adjured, with his eyes fixed on ICej, CoUinaon 
narrated hia story from the irruption of the outlawa to the 
final cataGtrophe. Even then he palliated their outrage 
with hia characteristic patience, keeping still his strange 
fascination for Chivers, and hia hiind belief in his miaerablo 
wife. The story was at times broken by lapses of faintneas, 
by a singular return of his old abstraction and forgetfulnesa 
in the midst of a sentence, and at last by a fit of coughing, 
that left a few crimson huhblea on the comers of hia mouth. 
Key lifted his eyes anxiously ; there waa aorae grave inter- 
nal injury, which the dying man's resolute patience had 
suppressed. Yet, at the sound of Alice's returning step, 
CoUinaon's eyea brightened, apparently as much at her 
coming as from the efi"ect of the powerful stimulant Key 
had taken from his medicine caae. 

" I thank ye, Mr. Key," he said faintly ; " for I 've got 
an idea I ain't got no great time before me, aud I 've got 
Buthin' to Bay to you afore witnesses" — his eyea sought 
Alice's in half apology — " afore witnesses, jou understand. 
Would you mind standin' out tha,r, afore me, in the light, 
HO I kin see you both, and you, mias, rememherin', ez a 
witness, authin' I got to tell to him ? You might take his 
hand, miss, to make it more regular and law-like." 

The two did as he bade them, standing side by side, 
painfully humoring what seemed to them to be wanderings 
of a dying man, 

" Thar was a young fellow," said Collinson in a steady 
voice, " ez kem to my shanty a night ago on his way to the 
— the — valley. He was a sprightly young fellow, gay 
and chipper-like, and he sez to me, confidential-like, ' Col- 
linson,' aez he, ' I 'm off to the States this very night on 
huainess of importance ; mebbee I '11 be away a long time — 
for years 1 You know,' aez he, ' Mr. Key, in the Hollow ? 
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Go to him,' sei he, ' and tell him ez how I had n't time to 
get to see him ; tell him,' bbz he, 'that^tuera' — you've 
got the name, Mr. Key ? — jou 've got the name, miss ? — 
' that Rivers wants him to say this to his little sister from 
her lovia' brother. And t«ll him,' sez he, this yer Rivers, 
' to look arter her, being alone.' You. remember that, Mr. 
Key ? you remember it, raisa ? You see, I remembered it, 
too, being, so to speak, alone myself" — he paused, and 
added in a faint whisper — " till now." 

Then he was silent. That innocent lie was the first and 
last upon his honest lipsj for as they stood there, hand in 
hand, they saw his plain, hard face take upon itself, at first, 
the gray, ashen hues of the rocks around him, and then and 
thereafter something of the infinite tranquillity and peace of 
that wilderness in which he had lived and died, and of 
which he was a part. 

Contemporaneous history was less kindly. The " Bald 
Top Sentinel " congratulated its readers that the late seis- 
mic disturbance was accompanied with very little loss of 
life, if any. " It is reported that the proprietor of a low 
shebeen for emigrants in an obscure hollow had succumbed 
from injuries ; hut," added the editor, with a fine touch of 
Western humor, " whether this was the result of his being 
forcibly mixed up with his own tanglefoot whiskey or 
not, we are unable to determine from the evidence before 
us." 

For all that, a small stone shaft was added later to the 
rooks near the site of the old mill, inscribed to the mem- 
ory of this obscure " proprietor," with the singular legend : 
" Have ye faith like to him ? " And those who knew 
only of the material catastrophe, looking around upon the 
scene of desolation it commemorated, thought grimly 
that it must be faith indeed, and — were wiser than they 
knew. 
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" You smiled, Don Preble," said the Lady Superior to 
Key a few weeks later, " when I told you that many cabal- 
leros thought it most discreet to intrust their future brides 
to the maternal guardianship and training of the Holy 
Church ; yet, of a truth^ I meant not you. And yet — eh I 
well^ we shall see." 



THE MYSTEEY OF THE HACIENDA 

Dick Bbacy gazed agali at the Hacienda de los Osos, 
and hesitated. There it lay — its low whitewashed walls 
looking like a quartz outcrop of the long lazy hillside — 
unmistakably hot, treeless, and staring broadly in the unin- 
terrupted Califomian sunlight. Yet he knew that behind 
those blistering walls was a reposeful patio, surrounded by 
low-pitched verandas ; that the casa was full of roomy cor- 
ridors, nooks, and recesses, in which lurked the shadows of 
a century, and that hidden by the further wall was a lonely 
eld garden, hoary with gnarled pear-trees, and smothered 
in the spice and dropping leaves of its baking roses. He 
knew that, although the unwinking sun might glitter on 
its red tiles, and the unresting trade-winds whistle around 
its angles, it always kept one unvarying temperature and 
untroubled calm, as if the dignity of years had triumphed 
over the changes of ephemeral seasons. But would others 
see it with his eyes ? Would his practical, housekeeping 
aunt, and his pretty modern cousin — 

" Well, what do you say ? Speak the word, and you 
can go into it with your folks to-morrow. And I reckon 
you won't want to take anything either, for you '11 find 
everything there — just as the old Don left it. I don't 
want it ; the land is good enough for me ; I shall have my 
vaqueros and rancheros to look after the crops and the 
cattle, and they won't trouble you, for their sheds and 
barns will be two miles away. You can stay there as long 
as you like, and go when you choose. You might like to 
try it for a spell ; it 's all the same to me. But I should 
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think it the sort of thing a man like yon would fancy, and 
it seems the right thing to have jou there. Well, — what 
shall it be ? Is it a go ? " 

Kck knew that the speaker was Bincete. It was an 
offer perfectly characteristic of his friend, the Western mil- 
lionaire, who had halted by his aide. Aod he knew also 
that the alow lifting of hia bridle-rein, preparatory to start- 
ing forward again, was the buainees-like gesture of a man 
who wasted no time even over his acts of impulsive liberal- 
ity. In another moment he would dismiaa the unaccepted 
oifer from hia mind — without concern and without resent- 

" Thank you — it is a go," said Dick gratefully. 

Nevertheless, when he reached his own little home in 
the outakirta of San Francisco that night, he was a trifle 
nervous in confiding to the lady who was at once hia aunt 
and housekeeper the fact that he was now the posseaaor 
of a huge mansion in whose patio alone the little eight- 
roomed villa where they had' lived contentedly might be 
casually dropped. "You aee, aunt Viney," he hurriedly 
explained, " it would have been so ungrateful to have re- 
fused him — and it really was an offer as spontaneous as it 
was liberal. And then, you see, we need occupy only a 
part of the casa." 

"And who will look after the other part ?" said aunt 
Viney grimly. " That will have to be kept tidy, too ; and 
the servants for such a house, where in heaven are they to 
come from ? Or do they go with it 1 " 

" Ko," said Dick quickly ; " the servants left with their 
old master, when Ringstone boug'ht the property. But 
we '11 find servants enough in the neighborhood — Mexican 
peons and Indiana, you know." 

Aunt Viney sniffed. " And yoa '11 have to entertain — 
if it 'a a big house. There are all your Spanish neighbors. 
They '11 be gallivanting ia and out all the time." 
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" They won't trouble ub," he returned, with some hesit*- 4 
tion. " You see, tbey 're furious at the old Don for dispos- J 
ing of his lands to an American, and they won't he likelya 
to look upon the etrangera in the new place as anything bul 
interlopers." 

" Oh, that is it, is it ' " ejaculated aunt Viney, with b1 
slight puckering of her lips, " I thought there » 

"My dear aunt," said Dick, with a sudden illogical hefttl 
which he tried to suppreas ; " 1 don't know \Ybat you n 
by 'it 'and 'something.' Ringstone's offer was perfectlyrH 
unselfish ; he certainly did not suppose that I would 1 
affected, any more than he would be, by the childish si 
meutality of these people over a legitimate, every-day bu« 
nesa affair. The old Don made a good bargain, and aimpj 
sold the land he could no longer make profitable with ) 
obsolete methods of farming, his gang of idle retaineis, a 
his Noah's Ark machinery, to a man who knew how to ^ 
steam reapers, and hired sensible men to work o 
Nevertheless he was angry with himself for making 4 
explanation, and still more disturbed that h 
of a certain feeling that it was necessary, 

" I was thinking," said aunt Viney quietly, ' 
we invited anybody to stay with us — like Cec 
example — it might be rather dull for her if we 1 
neighbors to introduce her to." 

Dick started ; he had not thought of this, 
been greatly influenced by the belief that his prettl 
who was to make them a visit, would like the ifj 
would not miss excitement. " We can alvpays ^ 
girls down there and make our own company,'* hTai 
cheerfully. Nevertheless, he was dimly conscious lit 
had already made an airy castle of the old 1 
which Cecily and her aunt mr d nJ.anA. 
that he would introduce tl 
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he would accompany through the dark corridors, and with 
whom he would lounge under the awnings of the veranda. 
All this innocently, and without prejudice or ulterior 
thought. He was not yet in love with the pretty cousin 
whom he had seen but once or twice during the past few 
years, but it was a possibility not unpleasant to occasion- 
ally contemplate* Yet it was equally possible that she 
might yearn for lighter companionship and accustomed 
amusement ; that the passion-fringed garden and shadow- 
haunted corridor might be profaned by hoydenish romping 
and laughter, or by that frivolous flirtation which, in others, 
he had always regarded as commonplace and vulgar. 

Howbeit, at the end of two weeks he found himself 
regularly installed in the Hacienda de los Osos. His little 
household, reinforced by his cousin Cecily and three peons 
picked up at Los Finos, bore their transplantation with a 
singular equanimity that seemed to him unaccountable. 
Then occurred one of those revelations of character with 
which Nature is always ready to trip up merely human 
judgment. Aunt Viney, an unrelenting widow of calm 
but unshaken Dutch prejudices, high but narrow in religious 
belief, merged without a murmur into the position of chate- 
laine of this unconventional, half-Latin household. Accept- 
ing the situation without exaltation or criticism, placid but 
unresponsive amidst the youthful enthusiasm of Dick and 
Cecily over each quaint detail, her influence was neverthe- 
less felt throughout the lingering length and shadowy 
breadth of the strange old house. The Indian and Mexican 
servants, at first awed by her practical superiority, suc- 
cumbed to her half humorous toleration of their incapacity, 
and became her devoted slaves. Dick was astonished, and 
even Cecily was confounded. " Do you know,'' she said 
confidentially to her cousin, " that when that brown Con- 
chita thought to please aunty by wearing white stockings 
instead of going round as usual with her cinnamon-colored 
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bare feet in yellow slippera — which I was afraid would ba 
enough to send aunty into conniption fits — she actuall}r 
told her, very quietly, to take them oif, and dress according 
to her habits and her elation 1 And you remember that in 
her big, square bedroora there is a praying-stool and a 
ghastly crucifix, at least three feet long, in ivory and black, 
quit* too human for anything ? Well, when I offered to 
put them in the corridor, she said I ' need n't trouble ; ' 
that really she had n't noticed them, and they would do 
very well where they were. You 'd think she had been 
accustomed to this sort of thing all ber life. It 's just too 
sweet of her, anyway, even if she 's shamming. And if 
she is, she just does it to the life too, and could give those 
Spanish women points. Why, she rode en pillion on 
Manuel's mule, behind him, holding on by his sash, across 
to the corral yesterday ; and you should have seen Manuel 
absolutely scrape the ground before her with bis sombrero 
■when he let her down." Indeed, ber tall, erect figure in 
black lustreless silk, appearing in a heavily shadowed door- 
way, or seated in a recessed window, gave a new and patri- 
cian dignity to the melancholy of the hacienda. It was 
pleasant to follow this quietly ceremonious shadow gliding 
along the rose garden at twilight, halting at times to bend 
stiffly over the hushes, garden-shears in hand, and carrying 
a little basket filled with withered but still odorous petals, 
as if she were grimly gathering the faded roses of her 

It was also probable that the lively Cecily's appreciation 
of her aunt might have been based upon another virtue of 
that lady — namely, her exquisite tact in dealing with the 
delicate situation evolved from the always possible relations 
of the two cousins. It was not to be supposed that the 
servants would fail to invest the young people with 
Southern romance, and even believe that the situation was 
prearranged bj the aunt with a view to their eventual 
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engagement. To deal with the problem openly, yet with- 
out startling the consciousness of either Dick or Cecily ; to 
allow them the privileges of children subject to the occa- 
sional restraints of childhood ; to find certain housebold 
duties for the youug girl that kept them naturally apart 
uatil certain hours of general relaxation ; to calmly ignore 
the meaning of her retainers' smiles and glances, and yet to 
good-humoredly accept their interest as a kind of feudal 
loyalty, was part of aunt Viney's deep diplomacy. Cecily 
enjoyed her freedom and companionship with Dick, as she 
enjoyed the novel experiences of the old house, the quaint, 
faded civilization that it represented, and the change and 
diversion always acceptable to youth. She did not feel the 
absence of other girls of her own age; neither was she 
aware that through this omission she was spared the neces- 
sity of a confidante or a rival — both equally revealing to 
her thoughtless enjoyment. They took their rides together 
openly and without concealment, relating their adventures 
afterwards to aunt Viny with a naivete and frankness that 
dreamed of no suppression. The city-bred Cecily, accus- 
tomed to horse-exercise solely as an ornamental and artificial 
recreation, felt for the first time the fearful joy of a dash 
across a league-long plain, with no onlookers but the scat- 
tered wild horses she might startle up to scurry before her, 
or race at her side. Small wonder that, mounted on her 
fiery little mustang, untrammeled by her short gray riding- 
habit, free as the wind itself that blew through the folds of 
her flannel blouse, with her brown hair half loosed beneath 
her slouched felt hat, she seemed to Dick a. more beautiful 
and wornanly figure than the stiff buckramed simulation of 
man's angularity and precision he had seen in the parks. 
Perhaps one day she detected this consciousness too plainly 
in his persistent eyes. Up to that moment she had only 
watched the glittering stretches of yellow grain, in which ,^^J| 
oocasional wind-Bhom evergreen oaks stood mid-leg delp ^^^^^H 
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like cattle in water ; the distant eilhouette of the Sierraa 
against the steely blue ; or perhaps the frankly happy face 
of the good-looking yonng fellow at her side. Bnt it seemed 
to her now that an intruder had entered the field — a 
stranger before whom she was impelled to suddenly fly, half 
laughingly, half affrightedly — the anxious Dick following 
wonderingly at her muataug'a heels, until she reached the 
gates of the hacienda, where she fell into a gravity and seri- 
ousness that made him wonder still more. He did not dream 
that his guileless cousin had discovered, with a woman's 
instinct, a mysterious invader who sought to share their 
guileless companionship, only to absorb it entirely, and 
that its name was — love ! 

The next day she was so greatly preoccupied with her 
household duties that she could not ride with him. Dick 
felt unaccountably lost. Perhaps this check to their daily 
intercourse was no less accelerating to his feelings than the 
vague motive that induced Cecily to withhold herself. He 
moped io the corridor ; he rode out alone, bullying his 
mustang in proportion as he missed his cousin's gentle 
companionship, and circling aimlessly, but still uncon- 
Eciously, around the hacienda as a centre of attraction. • 
The sun at last was sinking to the accompaniment of a ris- 
ing wind, which seemed to blow and scatter its broad rajs 
over the shimmering plain until every slight protuberancR 
was burnished into startling brightness ; the shadows of 
the short green oaks grew dis proportionally long, and all 
seemed to point to the white-walled casa. Suddenly be 
started and instantly reined up. 

The figure of a young girl, which he had not before 
noticed, was slowly moving down the half-shadowed lane 
made by the two walls of the garden and the corral. Ce- 
cily ! Perhaps she had come out to meet him. He spurred 
forward ; but as he came nearer he saw that the figure and 
ita attire were surely not hers. He reined up again ab- 
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ruptly, mortified at his disappointment, and a little ashamed 
lest he should have seemed to have been following an evi- 
dent stranger. He vaguely remembered, too, that there 
was a trail to the highroad, through a little swale clothed 
with myrtle and thorn bush which he had just passed, and 
that she was probably one of his reserved and secluded 
neighbors — indeed, her dress, in that uncertain light, 
looked half Spanish. This was more confusing, since his 
rashness might have been taken for an attempt to force an 
acquaintance. He wheeled and galloped towards the front 
of the casa as the figure disappeared at the angle of the wall. 

" I don't suppose you ever see any of our neighbors ? " 
said Dick to his aunt casually. 

" I really can't say," returned the lady with quiet equa- 
nimity. " There were some extraordinary-looking foreign- 
ers on the road to San Gregorio yesterday. Manuel, who 
was driving me, may have known who they were — he is 
a kind of Indian Papist himself, you know — but I did n't. 
They might have been relations of his, for all I know." 

At any other time Dick would have been amused at this 
serene relegation of the lofty Estudillos and Peraltas to the 
caste of the Indian convert, but he was worried to think 
that perhaps Cecily was really being bored by the absence 
of neighbors. After dinner, when they sought the rose 
garden, he dropped upon the little lichen-scarred stone 
bench by her side. It was still warm from the sun ; the 
hot musk of the roses filled the air ; the whole garden, 
shielded from the cool evening trade-winds by its high walls, 
still kept the glowing memory of the afternoon sunshine. 
Aunt Viney, with her garden basket on her arm, moved 
ghost-like among the distant bushes. 

'* I hope you are not getting bored here ? " he said, 
after a slight inconsequent pause. 

^'Does that mean that you are ? " she returned, raising 
her mischievous eyes to his. 
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" No ; but I thought you might find it lonely, without 
neighbors." 

" I stayed in to-day," she said, femininely replying to 
the uuasked question, "because I fancied aunt Viney might 
think it selfish of me to leave her alone so much." 

"But you are not lonely ? " 

Certainly not ! The young lady was delighted with the 
whole place, with the quaint old garden, the mysteriona 
corridors, the restful quiet of everything, the picture of 
dearaunt Viney — who was juat the sweetest soul in the 
world— moving about like the genius of the casa. It was 
such a change to all her ideas, she would never forget it. 
It waa BO thoughtful of him, Dick, to have given them all 
that pleasure. 

" And the rides," continued Dick, with the untactful 
pertinacity of the average man at such momenta — " you are 
not tired of them ? " 

No ; she thought them lovely. Such freedom and 
freahnesa in the exercise ; so different from riding in the 
city or at watering-places, where it waa one half show, and 
one waa always thinking of one's habit or one's self. One 
quite foi^ot one's self on that lovely plain — with every- 
thing so far away, and only the mountains to look at in the 
distance. Nevertheless she did not lift her eyea from the 
point of the little slipper which had strayed beyond her 
akirt. 

Dicl^was relieved, but not voluble ; he could only ad- 
miringly follow the curves of her pretty arms and hands, 
clasped lightly in her lap, down to the point of the little 
slipper. But even that charming vanishing point waa 
presently withdrawn — possibly through some instinct, for 
the young lady had apparently not raised her eyes. 

" I 'm so glad you like it," said Dick earnestly, yet with 
a nervous hesitation that made his speech seem artificial to 
hia own ears. "You see I — that is — I had an idea that 
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jon might like an occasional change of company. It 's a 
great pity we 're not oa speaking terms with one of these 
Spanish families. Some of the men, you know, are really 
fine fellows, with an old-world courlasy that is very charm- 
ing." 

He was surprised to see that ehe had lifted her head 
suddenly, with a quick look that, however, changed to oil 
amused and half coquettish smile. 

" I am finding no fault with my present company," she 
said demurely, dropping her head and eyelids until a faint 
Buffusion seemed to follow the falling lashes over her 
cheek. "I don't think you ought to undervalue it." 

If he had only spoken then 3 The hot scent of the rosea 
hung suspended in the air, which seemed to he hushed 
around them in mute expectancy ; the shadows which were 
hiding aunt Viney from view were also closing round the 
bench where they sat. He was very near her ; he had 
only to reach out his hand to -clasp hers, which lay idly in 
her lap. He felt himself glowing with a strange emana- 
tion ; he even fancied that she was turning mechanically 
towards him, as a flower might turn towards the fervent 
Bunlight. But he could not speak ; he could scarcely col- 
lect his thoughts, conscious though he was of the absurdity 
of his silence. What was he waiting for ? what did he 
expect ? He was not usually hashful, he was no coward ; 
there waa nothing in her attitiide to make bim hesitate to 
give expression to what he believed was his first refil pas- 
But be could do nothing. He even fancied that his 
tamed towards hers, waa stiffening into a vacant 

The young girl rose. " T think I heard aunt Viney call 
me," she said constrainedly, and made a hesitating step 
forward. The spell which had held Dick seemed to be 
broken suddenly ; he stretched forth his arm to detain her. 
Sat the next step appeared to carry her beyond his inSu- 
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and it was even with a half movement of rejection 
that she quickened her pace and disappeared down the path. 
Dick fell back dejectedly into hia seat, yet c 
feeling of re/tef that bewildered him. 

But only for a moment. A recollection of the chance 
that he had impotently and unaccountably thrown away 
returned to him. He tried to laugb, albeit with a glowing 
cheek, over the momentary bashfulnesa which he thought 
had overtaken him, and which must have made hira ridicu- 
lous in her eyes. He even took a few hesitating steps in 
the direction of the path where she had disappeared. The 
sound of voices came to hia ear, and the ligbt ring of 
Cecily's laughter. The color deepened a little on bis 
cheek j he reentered the house and went to his room. 

The red sunset, still faintly showing through the heavily 
recessed windows to the opposite wall, made two luminous 
aisles through the darkness of the long, low apartment. 
From his easy-chair he watched the color drop out of the 
sky, the yellow plain grow pallid and seem to stretch itself 
to infinite rest ; then a black line began to deepen and 
creep towards him from the horizon edge ; the day was 
done. It seemed to him a day lost. He had no doubt 
now but that he loved his cousin, and the opportunity of 
telling her so — of profiting by her predisposition of tbe 
moment — bad passed. She would remember herself, she 
would remember his weak hesitancy, she would despise 
him. He rose and walked uneasily up and down. And 
yet — and it disgusted him with himself still more — he 
was again conscious of the feeling of relief he had before 
experienced. A vague formula, "It's better as it is," 
" Who knows what might have come of it ? " he found 
himself repeating, without reason and without resignation. 

Ashamed even of his seclusion, he rose to join tbe Uttle 
family circle, which now habitually gathered around a table 
an the veranda of the patio under the rays of a 
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I lamp to take their chocolate. To Ids surprise the veranda 
Waa empty and dark ; a light shining from, the inner 
drawing-ioom ehowed him his aunt in her armchair reading, 
alone. A slight thrill ran over him ; Cecily might he still 
in the garden 1 He noiselessly passed the drawing-room 
door, turned into a long corridor, and slipped through a 
grating in the wall into the lane that separated it from the 
garden. The gate was still open ; a few paces hrought him 
. into the long alley of rosea. 'Jheir strong perfume — con- 
1 fined in the high, hot walla — at first made him giddy. 
■ This was followed by an inexplicable languor; he turned 
» instinctively towards the stone bench and sank upon it. 
fv^he long rows of calla lilies against the opposite wall looked 
B.ghost-like in the darkness, and seemed to have turned their 
I white faces towards him. Then he fancied that one had 
fcdetached itseli from tlie rank and was moving away. He 
P looked again : surely there was something gliding along the 
•wall ! A quick tremor of anticipation passed over him. 
fit was Cecily, who had lingered in the garden — perhaps 
o give him one more opportunity ! He rose quickly, and 
tepped towards the apparition, which had now plainly 
resolved itself into a slight girEish figure ; it slipped on be- 
aath the trees ; he followed quickly — bis nervous hesi- 
tancy had vanished before what now seemed to be a half- 
I half-coquettiah evasion of him. He called softly, 
"Cecily!" but she did not heed him; he quickened his 
Pjttce — she increased hers. They were both running. She 
reached the angle of the wall wjiere the gate opened upon 
the road. Suddenly she stopped, as if intentionally, in the 
clear open space before it. He could see her distinctly, 
^^^r The lace mantle slipped from iier bead and shoulders. It 
^^^^nras not Cecily 1 

^^^B But it was a face so singularly beautiful, and winsome 

^^^^' that he was as quickly arrested. It was a woman's deep, 

passionate eyes aud heavy hair, joined to a childish oval of 
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cheek and chin, sn infantine mouth, and a little nose whu(« 
faintly curved outline ledeemed the tower face fruui w«ak' 
new and brought it into charming hacmonj with the 
A yellow rose was pinned in the lustrous black hair abov>- 
tbe little ear; a yellow Bilk shawl or mantle, which haiJ 
looked white in the shadows, was thrown over one shoulder 
and twisted twice or thrice around the plurap but petite 
bust. The large black velvety eyes were fixed on his in 
half wonderment, half amusement ; the lovely lips were 
parted in half astoniahmeat and half a smile. And yet ehe 
waa like a picture, a dream, — a materialization of one's 
moat fanciful imaginings, — like anything, in fact, but the 
palpable flesh and blood she evidently was, standing only 
a few feet before him, whose hutried breath he could see 
even now heaving her youthful breaat. 

His own breath appeared euepcnded, although his heart 
beat rapidly as he stammered out; "I beg your pardon — 
I thought " — He stopped at the recollection that this 
was the tecond time be had followed her. 

She did not speak, although her parted lips still carved 
with their faint coy amile. Then she suddenly lifted her 
right hand, which had been hanging at her side, clasping 
Bome long black object like a stick. Without any apparent 
impulse from her fingers, the stick slowly Rcenied to broaden 
in her little hand into the segment of an opening disk, that, 
lifting to her face and shoulders, gradually eclipsed the upper 
part of her figure, until, mounting higher, the beautiful eyes 
and the yellow rose of her hair alone remained above — a 
large unfurled fan ! Then the long eyelashes drooped, as 
if in a mute farewell, and they too disappeared as the fan 
vaa lifted higher. The half-hidden figure appeared to glide 
to the gateway, lingered for an instant, and vanished. The 
astounded Dick stepped quickly into the road, hut fan and 
figure were swallowed up in the darkness. 

Amazed and bewildered, he stood for a moment breathless 
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and irresolute. It was no doubt the same stranger that ha 
had seen before. But who was she, and what was ahe doing 
there ? If she were one of their Spanish neighbors, drawu 
simply hy curiosity to become a trespasser, why had she 
lingered to invite a scrutiny that would clearly identify her ? 
It was not the escapade of that giddy girl which the lower 
part of her face had suggested, for such a one would have 
girled and instantly flown ; it was not the deliberate act of 
a grave woman of the world, for its sequel was so purpose- 
less. Why had she revealed herself to him alone ? Dick 
felt himself glowing with a half-shamed, half-secret pleasure. 
Then he remembered Cecily, and his own purpose in coming 
into the garden. He hurriedly made a tour of the walks 
and shrubbery, ostentatiously calling her, yet seeing, as in 
a dream, only the beautiful eyes of the stranger still before 
him, and conscious of an ill-defined remorse and disloyalty 
he had never known before. But Cecily was not there ; 
and again he experienced the old sensation of relief ! 

He shut the garden gate, crossed the road, and found the 
grille just closing behind a slim white figure. He started, 
for it was Cecily ; but even in his surprise he was conscious 
of wondering how he could have ever mistaken the stranger 
for her. She appeared startled too ; she looked pale and 
abstracted. Could she have been a witness of his strange 
interview ? 

Her first sentence dispelled the idea. 

" I suppose you were in the garden ? " she said, with a 
certain timidity. "I didn't go there — it seemed so close 
and stuffy — but walked a little down the lane." 

A moment before he would have eagerly told her his 
adventure ; but in the presence of her manifest embarrass- 
ment his own increased. He concluded to tell her another 
time. He murmured vaguely that he had been looking for 
her in the garden, yet he had a flushing sense of falsehood 
in his reserve ; and they passed silently along the coiridor 
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end entered the patio together. She lit the hanging lump 
mechanically. She certainly itas pale; her elim hand 
trembled slightly. Suddenly her eyes met his, a faint color 
came into her cheek, and she smiled. She put up her hand 
with a girlish gesture towards the back of her head. 

" "What are you looking at ? Is my hair coming down ? " 

" No," hesitated Dick, "but — I — thought — you were 
looking just a little pale." 

An aggressive ray slipped into her blue eyes. 

" Strange I I thought you were. Just now at the grille 
you looked as if the roses had n't agreed with you." 

They both laughed, a little nervously, and Couchita 
brought the chocolate. When a\mt Viney came from the 
drawing-room she found the two young people together, and 
GecUy in a gale of high spirits. 

She had had such a wonderfully interesting walk, all 
ty herself, alone on the plain. It was really so queer and 
elfish to find one's sett where one could see nothing above 
or around one anywhere but stats. Stars above one, to 
right and left of one, and some so low down they seemed 
as if they were picketed on the plain. It was so odd to 
find the horizon line at one's very feet, like a castaway at 
sea. And the wind ! it seemed to move one this way and 
that way, for one could not see anything, and might really 
be floating in the air. Only once she thought she saw 
something, and was quite frightened. 

" What was it ? " asked Dick quickly. 

" Well, it was a large black object ; but — it turned out 
only to be a horse," 

She laughed, although she had evidently noticed her 
cousin's eagerness, and her own eyes had a nervoua bright- 

" And where was Dick all this while ? " asked aunt 
Viney quietly. 

Cecily interrupted, and answered for him briskly. " Oh, 
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ha was trying to make attar of rose of himself in the gar- 
den. He 'a still atupefied by hia own sweetness." 

■' If tliia means," said aunt Viney, with matter-of-fact 
precision, " that you 've been gallivajiting all alone, Cecily, 
on that common plain, where you're likely to meet all 
sorts of foreigners and tramps and savages, and Heaven 
knows what other vermin, I shall set my face against a 
repetition of it. If you must go out, and Dick can't go 
with you — and I must say that even you and .he goin;,' 
out together there at night is n't exactly the kind of Amer- 
ican Christian example to set to our neighbors — you had 
better get Concepcion to go with you and take a lantern." 

" But there is nohody one meets on the plain — at least, 
nobody likely to harm one," protested Cecily. 

" Don't tell me," said aunt Viney decidedly ; " have n't 
I seen all sorts of queer tigurea creeping along by the brink 
after nightfall between San Gregorio and the nest rancho ? 
Are n't they always skulking backwards and forwards to 
mass and aguardiente ? " 

" And I don't know why we should set any example to 
our neighbors. We don't see much of them, or they of us." 

"Of course cot," returned aunt Viney; "because all 
proper Spanish young ladies are shut up behind their grilles 
at night. You don't see them traipsing over the plain in 
the darkness, with or without cavaliers ! Why, Don Ra- 
fael would lock one of his sisters up in a convent and con' 
eider her disgraced forever, if he beard of it," 

Dick felt hia cheeks burning ; CecUy slightly paled. 
Yet both said eagerly together, " Why, what do you know 
about it, aunty ? " 

" A great deal," returned aunt Viney quietly, holding 
her tatting up to the liglit and examining the stitches with 
a critical eye. " I 've got ray eyes about me, thank Hea- 
ven ! even if my ears don't understand the language. And 
there 's a great deal, my dears, that you young people 
might learn from these Papists," 
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^^^1 " And do you mean to say," continued Dick, with ft H 

^^^F glowing cheek and an uneasy smile, " that Spanish giria V 

^^^ don't go out alone ? " 

"No young lady goes out without her duenna," eaid 
aunt Viney emphatically. " Of course there 'e the Concha 
variety, that go out witboiit even stockinga," 

As the conversation flagged after this, and the young 
people once or twice jawiied nervously, aunt Viney thought 
they had hetter go to bed. 

But Dick did not sleep. The heautiful face beamed out 
again from the darkness of his room ; the light that glim- 
mered through his deep-set curtainless windows had an odd 
trick of bringing out certain hanging articles, or pieces of 
furniture, into a resemblance to a mantled figure. The 
deep, velvety eyes, fringed with long hrown laahea, again 
looked into his with amused, childlike curiosity. He 
scouted the harsh criticisms of aunt Viney, even while he 
shrank from proving to ber her mistake in the quality of 
his mysterious visitant. Of course she was a lady — far 
superior to any of her race whom he had yet met. Yet 
how should he find who she was ? His pride and a certain 
chivalry forbade his questioning the servants — before 
whom it was the rule of the household to avoid all refer- 
ence to their neighbors. He would make the acquaintance 
of the old padre — perhaps he might talk. He would ride 
early along the trail in the direction of the nearest raacho, 
— Don Jos^ Amador's, — a thing he had hitherto stu- 
diously refrained from doing. It was three miles away. 
She must have come that distance, but not alone. Doubt- 
less she had kept her duenna in waiting in the road. Per- 
haps it was she who had frightened Cecily. Had Cecily 
told all she had seen ? Her embarrassed manner certainly 
J suggested more than she had told. He felt himself turn- 

mg hot with an indefinite uneasiness. Then he tried to 
eomposB himself. After all, it was a thing of the past 
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The fail unknown had hrihed the duenna for once, no 
doubt — had eatialied her girlish curiosity — she would not 
come again [ Eut this thought brought with it such a 
Buddeii sense of utter desolation, a deprivation so new and 
startling, that it frightened him. Was his head turned by 
the witcheries of some black-eyed schoolgirl whom he had 
seen hut once ? Or — he felt his cheeks glowing in the 
darkness — was it really a case of love at first sight, and 
she herself had been impelled by the same yearning that 
now possessed him ? A delicious satisfaction followed, 
that left a smile on his lips as if it had been a kiss. He 
knew now why he had so strangely hesitated with Cecily. 
He had never really loved her — he had never known 
what love was till now ! 

He was up early the next morning, skimming the plain 
on the hack of Chu Chu, before the hacienda was stir- 
ring. He did not want any one to suspect his destination, 
and it was even with a sense of guilt that he dashed along 
the swale in the direction of the Amador rancho. A few 
vaqueros, an old Digger sqnaw carrying a basket, two little 
Indian acolytes on their way to mass passed him. He was 
surprised to find that there were no ruts of carnage wheels 
within three miles of the easa, and evidently no track for 
carriages through the swale. She must have come on horse- 
back I A broader highway, however, intersected the trail 
at a point where the low walls of the Amador rancho came 
in view. Here he was startled by the apparition of an old- 
fashioned family carriage drawn by two large p'ebald horses. 
But it was unfortunately closed. Then, with a desperate 
audacity new to his reserved nature, he ranged close beside 
it, and even stared in the windows. A heavily mantled 
old woman, whose brown face was in high contrast to her 
snow-white hair, sat in the back beat. Beside her was a 
yoanger companion, with the odd blond hair and blue eyea 
sometimes seen in the higher Castilian type. For an instant 
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Hlo blue ayoa caiight bis, hBlf-coquettiatly, But the girl 
was not itt nil like his mysterioue visitor, and be fell, dis- 
ooinlltod, Iwhind. 

Ha hnd determined to explain his trespass on the grounds 
of hia neighbor, if questioned, by the excuse that he was 
hunting a strayed mustang. But his presence, although 
Wiituhud with a mW reserve by the few peons who were 
lounging near the gateway, provoked no cliaLlenge from 
them ; and he made a circuit of the low adobe walls, with 
their burred windows and cinnamon-tiled roofs, without 
nioloHtalion — but equally -without satisfaction. He felt he 
was a fool for imagining that he would see her in that way. 
He turned his horse towards the little mission half a mile 
away. There be had once met the old padre, who spoke 
a picturesque but limited English ; now he was only a. few 
yarils ahead of him, just turning into the church. The 
padre was pleaseil to see Don Hicardo ; it was an unusual 
thing tor the Americanos, he observed, to be up so early : 
for himself, lie had his functions, of course. Ho, the 
ladies that the caballero had seen had not been to mass I 
Thay were Dona Maria and her daughter, going to San 
Gregorio, They comprised all the family at the rancho, — 
there were none others, unless the caballero, of a possibility, 
meant DiiSa Inez, a maiden aunt of si\ty, — an admirable 
woman, a saint on earth I He trusted that he would find 
his eatray ; there was no doubt a mark upon it, otherwise 
the plain was illimitable; there were many horses — the 
world was wide 1 

Dick turned his face homewards a little less adventu- 
rously, and it must be confessed, with a growing sense of 
his folly. The keen, dry morning air brushed away his 
fancies of the preceding night ; the beautiful eyes that had 
lured him thither seemed to flicker and be blown out by its 
practical breath. Ho began to think remorsefully of bis 
cousin, of bis aunt, — of his treachery to that reserve which 
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the little alien household had maintained towards theii 
Spanish neighbors. He found aunt Viney and Cecily at 
breakfast — Cecily, he thought, looking a trifle pale. Yet 
(or was it only his fancy ?) she seemed curious about his 
morning ride. And he became more reticent. 

" You must see a good many of our neighbors when you 
are out so early ? " 

'* Why ? " he asked shortly, feeling his color rise. 

'* Oh, because — because we don't see them at any other 
time." 

" I saw a very nice chap — I think the best of the lot," 
he began, with assumed jocularity ; then, seeing Cecily's 
eyes suddenly fixed on him, he added, somewhat lamely, 
'*the padre! There were also two women in a queer 
ooach." 

"Dona Maria Amador, and Dona Felipa Peralte — her 
daughter by her first husband," said aunt Yiney quietly. 
" When you see the horses you think it 's a circus ; when 
you look inside the carriage you know it 's a funeral." 

Aunt Viney did not condescend to explain how she had 
acquired her genealogical knowledge of her neighbor's 
family, but succeeded in breaking the restraint between the 
young people. Dick proposed a ride in the afternoon, 
which was cheerfully accepted by Cecily. Their intercourse 
apparently recovered its old frankness and freedom, marred 
only for a moment when they set out on the plain. Dick, 
really to forget his preoccupation of the morning, turned his 
horse's head away from the trail, to ride in another direc- 
tion ; but Cecily oddly, and with an exhibition of caprice 
quite new to her, insisted upon taking the old trail. Never- 
theless they met nothing, and soon became absorbed in the 
exercise. Dick felt something of his old tenderness return 
to this wholesome, pretty girl at his side ; perhaps he be- 
trayed it in his voice, or in an unconscious lingering by her 
bridle-rein, but she accepted it with a naive reserve which 
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he naturally attributed to the eflfect of his own preyious 
preoccupation. Ha bore it so gently, however, that it 
awakened her interest, and, possibly, her pique. Her re- 
serve relaxed, and hy the time they returned to the hacienda 
they had regained something of their former intimacy. The 
dry, incisive breath of the plains swept away the last linger- 
ing remnants of yesterday's illusions. Under this frankly 
open sky, in this clear persj>ective of the remote Sierras, 
which admitted no fanciful deception of form or distance — 
there remained nothing but a strange incident — to he later 
explained or forgotten. Only he could not bring himself 
to talk to her about it. 

After dinner, and a decent lingering for coffee on the 
veranda, Dick rose, and leaning half caressingly, half 
mischievously, over his aunt's rocking-chair, but with his 
eyes on Cecily, said : — 

"I've been deeply considering, dear aunty, what you 
said last evening of the necessity of our offering a good ex- 
ample to our neighbors. Uow, although Cecily and I are 
cousins, yet, as I am head of the house, lord of the manor, 
and patron, according to the Spanish ideas I am her re- 
cc^ized guardian and protector, and it seems to me it is my 
positive duty to accompany her if she wishes to walk out 
this evening." 

A momentary erabarrasament — which, however, changed 
quickly into an answering smile to her cousiii — came over 
Cecily's face. She turned to her aunt. 

" Well, don't go too far," said that lady quietly. 

When they closed the grille behind them and stepped 
into the lane, Cecily shot a quick glance at her cousin, 

" Perhaps you 'd rather walk in the garden ? " 

" I ? Oh, no," he answered honestly. " Bnt " — ho 
tesitated — " would you ? " 

" Yes," she said faintly. 

He impulsively offered bis arm ; her slim hand slipped 
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slightly through it and rested on Ms sleeve. Tbey crossed 
(he laae together, and entered the garden. A load appeared 
to be lifl«d from his heart ; the moment seemed propitious, 
— here was a chance to recover his lost ground, to regain 
his eelf-reapect and perhaps his cousin's affection. By a 
common instinct, however, they turned to the right, and 
away from the stone bench, and walked slowly down the 
broad allee. 

They talked naturally and confidingly of the days when 
they had met before, of old friends they had known and 
changes that had crept into their young Uvea ; they spoke 
affectionately of the grim, lonely, hut self-contained old 
woman they had just left, who had brought them thus again 
tt^ether. Cecily talked of Dick's studies, of the scientific 
work on which he was engaged, that was to bring him, she 
was sure, fame and fortune [ They talked of the thought- 
ful charm of the old house, of its quaint old-world flavor. 
They spoke of the beauty of the night, the Sowers and the 
stars, in whispers, as one is apt to do — as fearing to disturb 
a supersensitive n ess in nature. 

Tbey had come out later than on the previous night ; 
^sud the moon, already risen above the higli walls of the 
garden, seemed a vast silver shield caught in the interlac- 
ing tops of the old pear-trees, whose branches crossed its 
bright field like dark hends or bars. As it rose higher, it 
began to separate the lighter shrubliery, and open white 
lanes through the olive-trees. Damp currents of air, alter- 
nating with drier heats, on what appeared to be different 
levels, moved across the whole garden, or gave way at 
times to a hreathless lull and hush of everything, in which 
the long rose alley seemed to be swooning in its own spices. 
They had reached the bottom ol the garden, and had turned, 
facing the upper moonlit extremity and the hare stone 
Siench, Cecily's voice faltered, her hand leaned more 

irily on hia arm, as if she were overcome by the strong 
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perfume. His right hand began to steal towards hers. 
But ahe had stopped ; she was trembling. 

" Go on," she said in a half whisper. " Leave me a 
moment ; I '11 join you afterwards." 

" Yott are ill, Cecily ! It 'b those infernal flowers 1 " 
said Dick earnestly. " Let me help you to the bench." 

" No — it 'a nothing. Go on, please. Do ! Will you 
go 7" 

She spoke with imperionsnesa, unlike hereelf. He walked 
on mechanically a dozen paces, and turned. She had dis- 
appeared. He remembered there was a smaller gate open- 
ing upon the plain near where they had stopped. Perhaps 
she had passed through that. He continued on, slowly, 
towards the upper end of the garden, occasionally turning 
to await her return. In this way he gradually approached 
the stone bench. He was facing about to continue hia 
walk, when his heart seemed to stop beating. The beauti- 
ful visitor of last night was sitting alone on the bench 
before him ! 

She had not been there a moment before ; he could have 
sworn it. Yet there was no illusion now of shade or dis- 
tanea She was scarcely six feet from him, in the bright 
moonlight. The whole of her exquisite little figure waa 
visible, from her lustrous hair down to the tiny, black satin, 
low-quartered slipper, held as by two toes. Her face was 
fully revealed ; he could see even the few minute freckles, 
like powdered allspice, that heightened the pale satin sheen 
of her beautifully rounded cheek ; he could detect even the 
moist shining of her parted red Hps, the white outlines of 
her little teeth, the length of her curved lashes, and the 
meshes of the black lace veil that fell from the yellow rose 
above her ear to the black silk camisa ; he noted even the 
thick yellow satin saya, or skirt, heavily flounced with 
black lace and bugles, and that it was a different dress 
tiom that worn on the preceding night, a half-gala costume, 
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itli the indcBcribable air of a woman looking het 
it and pleased to do so : all this be bad noted, drawing 
ind uearer, until near enough to foi^et it all and 
drown himself in the depths of het heautiful eyes. For 
they were no longer childlike and wondering ; they were 
glowing with expectancy, anticipation — love I 

He threw himself passionately on the bench beside her. 
Yet, even if he bad known her language, he could not have 
Bpoken. She leaned towards him ; their eyes seemed to 
meet caressingly, as in an embrace. Her little hand slipped 
from the yellow folds of her skirt to the bench. He eagerly 
seized it. A subtle thrill ran through bis whole frame. 

^ There was no delusion here ; it was flesh and blood, warm, 
q^nivering, and even tightening round his own. He was 
about to carry it lo his lips, when she rose and stepped 
Ijackwards. He pressed eagerly forward. Another back- 
ward step brought ber to the pear-tree, where she seemed to 
plunge into its shadow. Dick Bracy followed — and the 
Bsme shadow seemed to fold them in its embrace. 

He did not return to the veranda and chocolate that even- 
ing, hat sent word from his room that he had retired, not 
feeling well. 

Cecily, herself a little nervously exalted, corroborated 
the fact of his indisposition by telling aunt Viney that the 
close odors of the rose garden had aflected them both. 
Indeed, she had been obliged to leave before him. Perbape 
in waiting for her return — and she really was not well 
enough to go back — he was exposed to the night air too 
long. She was very sorry. 

Aunt Viney heard this with a slight contraction of her 
browe and a renewed scrutiny of her knitting ; and, having 
Botiafied herself by a personal visit to Dick's room that be 
1 not alarmingly ill, set herself to find out what was 

illy the matter with the young peopla ; for there was no 
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doubt that Cecily was in some vague way aa disturbed and 
preoccupied as Dick. He rode out again early the nest 
morning, returning to his atudies in tbe library directly 
after breakfast ; and Cecily was equally reticent, escept 
when, to aunt Viney's perplexity, she found escusea for 
Dick'a manner on the ground of hie absorption in his work, 
and that he was probably being bored by want of society. 
She proposed that she should ask an old schoolfellow to 
visit them. 

" It would give Dick a change of ideas, and he would 
not be perpetually obliged to look so closely after me." 
She blushed slightly under aunt Viney's gaze, and added 
hastily, " I mean, of course, he would not feel it his 

She even induced her aunt to drive with her to the old 
miesion church, where she displayed a pretty vivacity and 
interest in the people they met, particularly a few youthful 
and picturesque caballeros. Aunt Viney smiled gravely. 
Was the poor child developing an unlooked-for coquetry, 
or preparing to make the absent-minded Dick jealous ? 
Well, the idea was cot a bad one. In the evening she as- 
tonished the two cousins by offering to accompany them 
into the garden — a suggestion accepted with eager and 
effusive politeness by each, but carried out with great awk- 
wardness by the distrait young people later. Aunt Tiney 
clearly saw that it waa not her presence that was required. 
In this way two or three days elapsed without apparently 
bringing the relations of Dick and Cecily to any more satis- 
factoiy conclusion. The diplomatic aunt Yiney confessed 
herself puzzled. 

One night it waa very warm ; the usual trade-winds had 
died away before sunset, leaving an unwonted hush in sky 
and plain. There was something so portentous in this 
sudden withdrawal of that rude atimulus to the otherwise 
monotonous level, that a lecuirence of such phenomena was 
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always known aa " earthq\iake weather," The wild cattle 
moved uneasily in the distance without feeding ; herds of 
unbroken rauataaga approached the confines of the hacienda 
in vague timoraua aquatta. The silence and stagnation of 
the old house was oppressive, as if the life had really gone 
out of it at last ; and aunt Viney, after waiting impa- 
tiently for the young people to come in to chocolate, rose 
grimly, set her lips together, and went out into the lane. 
The gate of the rose garden oppoaitfl was open. She 
walked determinedly forward and entered. 

In that doubly stagnant air the odor of the roses waa bo 
euffocating and overpowering that she had to stop to take 
' breath. The whole garden, except a Bear cluster of pear- 
I trees, waa brightly illuminated by the moonlight. No one 
' was to be seen along the length of the broad allee, strewn 
aa inch deep with scattered red and yellow petals — color- 
less in the moonbeams. She was turning away, when 
Dick's familiar voice, but with a strange accent of entreaty 

►in it, broke the silence. It seemed to her vaguely to come 
from within the pear-tree shadow. 
" But we must understand one another, my darling ! 
Tell me all. This suapenae, thia mystery, thia brief mo- 
ment of happiness, and these hours of parting and torment, 
are killing me I " 

»A alight cough broke from aunt Viney. She had heard 
VDDugh — she did not wish to hear more. The mystery 
was explained. Dick loved Cecily ; the coyness or hesita- 
tion waa not on his part. Some idiotic girlish caprice, 
quite inconsistent with what she had noticed at the mission 
church, was keeping Cecily silent, reserved, and esaaperat- 
I ing to her lover. She would have a talk with the young 
■ lady, without revealing the fact that she had overheard 
|.tbem. She was perhaps a little hurt that affairs should 
e reached this point without some show of confidence 
I her from the young people. Dick might naturally be 
iticent — but Cecily I 
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She did not even look towards the pear-tree, but turned 
and waited EtifHy out of the gate. Ab she was crossing 
the lane she suddenly started back in wtter dismay and 
consternation ! For Cecily, her niece, — in her own propel 
person, — was actually just coming out of the hoi 

Aunt Viney caught her 
been ? " she asked quickly. 

" In the hous 
face. 

. with Dick ? " con- 
- yet with a hopeless sense of 



Where have you 
Cecily, with a frightened 



" Ton have not been in 
tinned aunt Viney sharply — 
the impossibility of the suggestion. 

" No, I was not even going there. I thought of just 
strolling down the lane." 

The girl's accents were truthful ; more than that, eha 
absolutely looked relieved by her aunt's question. " Do 
yon want me, aunty ? " she added quickly. 

" Yea — no. Run away, then — but don't go far." 

At any other time aunt Viney might have wondered at 
the eageruMS with which Cecily tripped away ; now she 
was only anxious to get rid of her. She entered the easa 
hurriedly. 

" Send Josefa to me at once," she said to Manuel. 

Josefa, the housekeeper, — a fat Mexican woman, — ap- 
peared. " Send Concha and the other maids here." They 
appeared, mutely wondering. Aunt Viney glauced hurriedly 
over them — they were all there — a few comely, but not 
too attractive, and all stupidly complacent. " Have you 
girls any friends here this evening — or are you expecting 
any ? " she demanded. Of a surety, no I — aa the patrona 
knew — it was not night for church. " Very well," re- 
turned aunt Viney ; " I thought I heard your voices in the 
garden ; understand, I want no gallivanting there. Go to 
bed." 

She was relieved ! Dick certainly was not guilty of a 
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loir intrigne with one cf the maids. Bat who and what 
was she? 

Kck was absent again from chocolate ; there was anfio- 
iahed work to do. C«cil; came in later, just as aunt Yiney 
was begioning to be anxioos. Had she appeared distressed 
or piqued bj her consin's conduct, aunt Viney might have 
spoken ; bat there was a pretty color on her ch««k — the 
result, she said, of her rapid walking, and the fresh air ; 
did aunt Viney know that a cool breeze had just risen? — 
and her delicate lips were wreathed at times in a faint retro- 
spective smile. Aunt Viney stared ; certainly the girl was 
not pining ! What young people were mode of nowadays 
she really could n't conceive. She shru^ed her shoulders 
and resumed ber tatting. 

Nevertheless, as Dick's unfinished studies seemed to have 
whitened his cheek and impaired hia appetite the next morn- 
ing, she announced ber intention of driving out towards the 
mission alone. When she returned at luncheon she further 
astooiahed the young people by casually informing them 
they would have Spanish visitors to dinner — namely, their 
neighbors, Dona Maria Amador and the Dona Felipa Peralta. 

Both faces were turned eagerly towards her ; both said 
almost in the same breath, " But, aunt Viney I you don't 
know them ! However did you — "What does it all 

"My dears," said aunt Viney placidly, "Mrs. Amador 
and I have always nodded to each other, and I knew they 
were only waiting for the slightest encouragement. I gave 
it, and they 're coming." 

It was difficult to say whether Cecily's or Dick's face 
betrayed the greater delight and animation. Aunt Viney 
looked from the one to the other. It seemed as if her at- 
tempt at diversion bad been successful. 

"Tell us all about it, you dear, clever, artful aunty I " 

i Cecily gayly. 



^^B|^ Cecily gayl 
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" There 'b nothing whatever to tell, my love ! It Beems, 
however, that the young one, DoSa Felipa, has seen Dick, 
and remembers him." S-he shot a keen glance at Dick, 
but was obliged to admit that the la^cal's face remained 
imchanged, " And I wanted to bring a cavalier for j 
dear, but Don Jose's nephew isn't at home now." Yet 
here, to her surprise, Cecily was faintly blushing. 

Early in the afternoon the piebald horses and dark brown 
chariot of the Aniadors drew up before the gateway. The 
young people were delighted with Dona Felipa, and thought 
her blue eyes and tawny hair gave an added piquancy to 
her colorless satin skin and otherwise distinctively Spanish 
face and figure. Aunt Viney, who entertained Dona 
Maria, was nevertheless watchful of the others, but failed 
to detect in Dick's effusive greeting, or the Bolia'a coquettish 
smile of recognition, any suggestion of previous confidences. 
It was rather to Cecily that Doiia Felipa seemed to bo 
characteristically exuberant and childishly feminine. Both 
mother and stepdaughter spoke a musical infantine English, 
which the daughter supplemented with her eyes, her eye- 
brows, her little brown fingers, her plump shoulders, a dozen 
charming intonations of voice, and a complete vocabulary in 
her active and emphatic fan. 

The young lady went over the house with Cecily curi- 
ously, as if recalling some old memories, " Ah, yes, I 
remember it — but it was long ago and I was very leetle — 
you comprehend, and I have not arrive mooch when the old 
Don was alone. It was too — too — what you call melank- 
oaly. And the old man have not make mooch to himaelf 
of company." 

"Then there were no young people in the house, I 
suppose ? " said Cecily, smiling. 

"No — not since the old man's father lif. Then there 
were ttco. It is a good number, this two, eh ? " She gavfi 
a single gesture, which took in, with Cecily, the distant 
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Dick, and with a whole volume of suggestion in her 
Bhouldera, and twirling fan, continued ; " Ah ! two some- 
time make one — is it not ? But not then, in the old tinia 
— ah, DO I It is a sad story. I shall tell it to you some 
time, but not to him." 

But Cecily's face betrayed no undue bashful conscious- 
ness, and she only asked, with a quiet smile, " Why not to 

" Imbecile ! " responded that lively young lady. 

After dinner the young people proposed to take DoSa 
Felipa into the rose garden, while aunt Viney entertained 
Dona Maria on the veranda. The young girl threw up 
her hands with an affectation of horror. " Santa Maria ! — 
in the rose garden ? After the Aagelus, you and bim ? 
Have you not heard ? " 

But here Dona Maria interposed. Ah I Santa Maria I 
What was all that ! Was it not enough to talk old woman's 
gossip and tell vaqueros' tales at home, without making un- 
easy the strangers ? She would have none of it. " Vamos ! " 

Nevertheless Dona Felipa overcame her horror of the 
rose garden at infelicitous hours so far as to permit herself 
to he conducted by the cousins into it, and to be installed 
like a rose queen on the stone bench, while Dick and Cecily 
threw themselves in submissive and imploring attitudes 
at her little feet. The young girl looked mischievously 
from one to the other. 

" It ees very pret-ty, but all the same I am not a rose : 
I am what you call a hig gooseberry 1 Eh — is it not ? " 

The cousins laughed, but without any embarrassed con- 
sciousness. " Dona Felipa knows a sad story of this 
house," said Cecily ; " but she will not tell it before you, 
Dick." 

Dick, looking up at the coquettish little figure, with 
Heaven knows what other memoriea in his mind, implored 
and protested. 
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"Ahl bnt this little story — she ees not so mooch. Bad- I 
of herself as she ees str-r-r-ange I " She gave an exagger- 
ated little shiver vmder her lace shawl, and closed her eyes 
meditatively. 

" Go on," said Dick, Hmiling in spite of hia interested 
expectation. 

Doiia Felipa took her fan in hoth hands, spanning 1 
knees, leaned forward, and after a preliminary compressing 
of her lips and knitting of her brows, said : — 

" It was a long time ago. Don Gregorio ^e have hia 
daughter Eosita liere, and for her he will fill all thees r 
garden and gif to her ; for she like mooch to lif with the 
rose. She egg very pret-ty. You shall have seen her pic- 
ture Ijere in the casa. !No ? It have hang under 
crucifix in the comer room, turn around to the wall — why, 
you shall comprehend when I have made finish thees story, 
Comes to them here one day Don Vincente, Don Gregorio's 
nephew, to lif when hia father die. He was young, a pollio 
— same as Eosita. They were mooch together ; they have 
make lofe. What will you. ? It ees always the same. The 
Don Gregorio have comprehend ; the friends have all com- 
prehend ; in a year they will make marry. Doiia Kosita she 
go to Monterey to see his family. There ees an English war- 
ship come there ; and Eosita she ees very gay with the officers, 
and make the flirtation very mooch. Then Don Vincente he 
ia onhappy, and he revenge himself to make lofe with another. 
When Eosita come hack it is very miserable for them both, 
hut they say nossing. The warship he have gone away ; 
the other girl Vincente he go not to no more. All the 
same, Eosita and Vincente are very triste, and the family 
will not know what to make. Then Eosita she is sick and 
eat n ossin g, and walk to herself all day in the rose garden, 
until she is aa white and fade away as the rose. And Vin- 
cente he eat noBsing, but drink mooch aguardiente. Then 
he have fever and go dead. And Eosita she have fainting 
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Ilmd fits ; and one day they have look for hei in tbe rose 
j^rden, trad she ia not I And they poosh and poosh in the 
^pround for her, and they find her with so mooch roae-teavea 
-— 60 deep — on top of her. She has go dead. It ia a 
Very sad story, and when you hear it you are very, very 
mooch dissatisfied." 

It is to be feared that the two Americans were not as 
thrilled hy this sad recital as the fair narrator had expected, 
and even Dick ventured to point out that that sort of 
thing happened alao to his countrymen, and was not pecu- 
liar to the casa. 
^^_ " But you said that there was a terrible sequel," suggested 
^^^^^Cecily smilingly ; " tell us that. Perhaps Mr. Bracy may 
^^^^peceive it a little more politely." 

^^H An expression of superstitious gravity, half real, haU 

simulated, came over DoSa Felipa's face, although her 

vivacity of gesticulation and emphasia did not relax. She 

^^^^ cast a hurried glance around her, and leaned a little forward 



Ltowards the cou: 

I "When ther 

r^cause they an 

"Don Gregorii 



e are no more young people in the casa 
a dead," she continued, in a lower voice, 
he ia very melank-oaly, and he have no 
mpany for many years. Thea there was a rodeo 
near the hacienda, and there came five or sis caballeros to 
stay with him for the feast. Notabilimente comes then 
Don Jorge Martinez. He is a bad man — so weeked — a 
Don Juan for making lofe to the 
the garden, he smoke hia cigarette, he 
— so! One day he came in, and he 
and say, ' Oh, the weeked, sly Don ( 
hid away in the oaaa a beautiful, pret-ty girl, and he will 
nossing say.' And the other caballeros say, ' Mira ! what 
ia this ? there ia not so mooch as one young lady in the 
casa.' And Don Joi^e he wink, and he say, ' Imbeciles 1 
pigs ! ' And be walk in the garden and twist his mua- 



He lounge in 
1 twist the muatache 
I laugh and wink ao 
He have 
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(ache more than ever. And one day, behold 1 he walk 
into the caaa, very white and angry, and he swear mooch 
to himself ; and he orders his horse, and he ride away, and 
never come back no more, never-r-r ! And one day anothi 
caballero, Don Eateban Briones, he came in, and ea; 
' Hola ! Don Jorge has forgotten his pret-ty girl : he have 
left her over on the garden bench. Truly I have eeen.' 
And they eay, ' We will too.' And they go, and there is 
nossing. And they say, ' Imbecile and pig! ' But he ia 
not imbecile and pig ; for he has seen, and Don Jorge has 
eeen ; and why ? For it ia not a girl, but what you call 
her — a. ghoat! And they will that Don Esteban should 
make a picture of her — a design ; and he make one. And 
old Don Gregorio he aay, ' Madre de Dios ! it ia Eosita ' — 
the same that hung under the crucifix in the big room." 

" And ia that all ? " asked Dick, with a somewhat pro- 
nounced laugh, but a face that looked quite white in the 
moonlight. 

" No, it ees not all. For when Don Gregorio got him- 
self more company another time — it eea all yonge ladiea, 
and my aunt she ia invite too ; for she was yonge then, and 
■he herself have tell te me thia : — 

" One night she is in the garden with the other girls, 
and when they want to go in the casa one have say, ' "Where 
ia Francises Pacheco ? Look, she came here with us, and 
now she is not,' Another one say, ' She have conceal 
herself to make us affright,' And my aunt she say, ' 1 will 
go seek that I shall find her.' And she go. And when 
she came to the pear-tree, she heard Franciaca's voice, and 
it say to some one ahe see not, ' Fly ! vamoa ! Some one 
have come,' And then she come at the moment upon 
Francisca very white and trembling, and — alone. And 
Franciaca ahe have run away and aay nossing, and shut 
herself in ber room. And one of the other girls say : ' It 
u the handsome oballero with the little black mustache 
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and sad white face that I have seen in the garden that 
make this. It is truly that he ia some poor relation of Don 
Gregorio, or some mad kinsman that he will not we should 
know.' And my aunt ask Don Gregorio, for she is yonge. 
And he have say : ' What silly fool ees thees ? There ia 
not one caballero here, but myself.' And when the other 
young girl have tell to him how the caballero look, he say : 
' The saints eave ua ! I cannot more say. It eea Don 
Vincente, who haf gone dead.' And be cross himself, and 
— But look ! Madre de Dios ! — Meea Cecily, you are 
ill — you are affrighted. I am a gabbling fool I Help 
her, Don Eicaido ; she is falling I " 

But it was too late ; Cecily had tried to rise to her feet, 
had staggered forward, and fallen in a faint on the bench. 

Dick did not remember how he helped to carry the in- 
sensible Cecily to the casa, nor what explanation he had 
given to the alarmed inmates of her sudden attack. He 
recalled vaguely that something had been said of the over- 
powering pertumcB of the garden at that hour, that the 
lively Felipa had become half hysterical in her remorseful 
apologies, and that aunt Viney had ended the scene by 
carrying Cecily into her own room, where she presently re- 
covered a still trembling but reticent consoiouanesa. But 
the fainting of his cousin and the presence of a real emer- 
gency had diverted his imagination from the vague terror 
that bad taken possession of it, and for the moment enabled 
him to control himself. With a desperate effort he man- 
aged to keep up a abow of hospitable civility to his Spanish 
friends until their early departure. Then he hurried to 
his own room. So bewildered and horrified he had become, 
and a prey to such superstitious terrors, that he could not 
at that moment bring himself to the test of looking for the 
picture of the alleged Rosita, which might still be hanging 
in his aunt's room. If it were really the face of his my*- 
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^^H terious visitant, — in his present terror — he felt that liis I 

^^V reason might not stand the shock. He would look at it H 

^^^ to-morrow, when he waa calmer ! Until then he would he- I 

lieve that the story waa some strange coincidence with what I 
must have been hia hallucination, or a vulgar trick to which V 
he had fallen a credulous victim. Until then he would 
helieve that Cecily's fright had been only the effect of 
I>o5a Felipa's story, acting upon a yivid imagination, and 
not a. terrible confirmation of something she had herself 
seen. He threw himself, without undressing, upon hia 
hed, in a benumbing agony of doubt. 

The gentle opening of his door and the slight rustle of a 
skirt started hira to his feet with a feeling of new and over- 
powering repulsion. But it was a familiar figure that he 
saw in the long aisle of light which led from bis recessed 
window, whose face waa white enough to have been a 
spirit's, and whose finger was laid upon its pale lips, as it 
softly closed the door behind it, 

" Cecily I " 

" Hush ! " she said, in a distracted whisper ; " I felt I 
must see you to-night. I could not wait until day — no, 
not another hour I I could not speak to you before them. 
I could not go into that dreadful garden again, or beyond 
the walla of this house. Dick, I want to — I must tell 
you something ! I would have kept it from evety one — 
from you most of all I I know you will hate me, and de- 
spise me ; but, Dick, listen ! " — she caught his hand 
despairingly, drawing it towards her — "that girl's awful 
atory waa tme ! " She threw hia hand away. 

" And you have seen her ! " said Dick frantically. 
" Good God ! " 

The young girl's manner changed. "Serf" she said, 
half scornfully ; " you don't suppose I helieva that story ? 
No. I — I — don't blame me, Dick, — I have seen him." 

"Him?" 
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She pushed him nervously into a seat, and sat down be- 
side him. In the half-light of the moon, despite her pallor 
and distraction, she was stUl very human, womanly, and at- 
tractive in her disorder. 

" Listen to me, Dick. Do you remember one afternoon, 
when we were riding together, I got ahead of you, and 
dashed off to the casa. I don't know what possessed me, 
or wAy I did it. I only know I wanted to get home 
quickly, and get away from you. No, I was not angry, 
Dick, at you ; it did not seem to be that ; I — well, I con- 
fess I was frightened — at something, I don't know what. 
When I wheeled round into the lane, I saw — a man — a 
young gentleman standing hy the garden-wall. He was 
very pictures que- looking, in his red sash, velvet jacket, and 
round silver buttons ; handsome, but, oh, so pale and sad ! 
He looked at me very eagerly, and then suddenly drew 
hack, tknd I heard you on Cbu Chu coming at my heels. 
You must have seen him and passed him too, I thought ; 
but when you said nothing of it, I — I don't know why, 
Dick, I said nothing of it too. Don't speak ! " she added, 
with a hurried gesture; "I know now why you said no- 
thing, — you had not seen him." 

She stopped, and put back a wisp of her disordered 
chestnut hair. 

"The nest time was the night you were so queer, Dick, 
sitting on that atone bench. When I left you — I thought 
you did n't care to have me stay — I went to seek aunt 
Viney at the bottom of the garden. I was very sad, but 
suddenly I found myself very gay, talking and laughing 
with her in a way I could not account for, All at once, 
looking up, I saw Jum standing by the little gate, looking 
at me very sadly. I think I would have spoken to aimt 
Viney, but he put his finger to hia lips — hia hand was so 
elim and white, quite like a hand in one of those Spanish 
pictures — and moved slowly backwards into the lane, as if 
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he wiahed to apeak with me only — out there. I know I 
ought to have spoken to aunty; I knew it was wrong 
what I did; but he looked so earnest, so appealing, so 
fully sad, Dick, that I slipped past aunty and went out of 
the gate. Just then she missed me, and called. He made 
a kind of despairing gesture, raising his hand Spanish fash- 
ion to his lips, as if to say good-night. You '11 think i 
bold, Dick, .but I was so anxious to know what it all mear 
that I gave a glance behind to see if aunty was following, 
before I should go right up to him and demand an explan 
tion. But when I faced round again, he was gone I 
walked up and down the lane and out on the plain nearly 
half an hour, seeking him. It wae strange, I know ; hut I 
was not a hit frightened, Dick — that was so queer — 
I was only amazed and curious." 

Tbe look of spiritual terror in Dick's face here seemed 
to give way to a less exalted disturbance, as be filed bis 
eyes on Cecily's. 

" You remember I met you coming in : you seemed so 
queer then that I did not say anything to you, for I thought 
you would laugh at me, or reproach me for my boldness ; 
and I thought, Dick, that — that — that — this person 
wished to speak only to me." She hesitated. 

" Go on," said Dick, in a voice that had also undergone 
a singular change. 

Tbe chestnut head was bent a little lower, as the young 
girl nervously twisted her fingers in her lap. 

" Then 1 saw him again — and — again," she went on hes- 
itatingly. "Of course I spoke to him, to — to — find out 
what he wanted; but you know, Dick, I cannot speak Span- 
i6h,andof course he didn't understand me, and didn't reply." 

" But his manner, his appearance, gave you some idea of 
his meaning ? " said Dick suddenly. 

Cecily's head drooped a little lower. " I thought — 
that is, I fancied I knew what he meant." 
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"'So doaht," BBid Dieic, in a voice which, hut for the 
superstitious horror of tha situation, might have impressed 
a casual listener as indicating a trace of human irony. 

But Cecily did cot eeem to notice it. " Perhaps I was 
excited that night, perhaps I was bolder hecause I knew 
you were neat me ; but I went up to him and touched 
him ! And then, Dick ! — oh, Dick ! think how awful " — 

Again Dick felt the thrill of anperstitioua terror creep 
over him. " And he vanished I " he said hoarsely. 

"No — not at once," stammered Cecily, with her head 
almost buried in her lap ; " for he — he — be took me in 

" And kissed you ? " said Dick, springing to his feet, 
with every trace of his superstitious agony gone from his 
indignant face. But Cecily, without raising her head, 
caught at his gesticulating hand. 

" Oh, Dick, Dick ! do you think he really did it ? The 
horror of it, Dick ! to be kissed by a — a — man who has 
been dead a hundred years ! " 

" A hundred fiddlesticks ! " said Dick furiouBly. " Wo 
have been deceived 1 No," he stammered, " I mean you 
have been deceived — insulted ! " 

" Hush ! aunty will hear you," murmured the girl 
despairingly. 

Dick, who had thrown away his cousin's hand, caught 
it again, and dragged her along the aisle of light to tlie 
window. The moon shone upon his flushed and angry 
face. 

" Listen ! " he said ; " you have been fooled, tricked — 
infamously tricked by these people, and Borne confederate, 
whom — whom I shall horsewhip if I catch him. The 
whole story is a lie ! " 

" But you looked as if you believed it — about the girl," 
Baid Cecily ; " you acted so strangely. I even thought, 
Dick, — sometimoa — you had seen Atwi." 
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^^^1 Dick sbiiddered, trembled; but it is to 1k feared that H 

^^^F the lower, more natural human element in him triumphed. V 

I " Nonsense ! " he stammered ; " the girl was a, foolish 

farrago of absurdities, improbable on the face of things, 
and impossible to prove. But that infernal, sneaking 
rascal was flesh and hlood." 

It seemed to him to relieve the situation and estahliah 
his own sanity to combat one illnsioo with another. 
CecUy had already been deceived — another lie would n't 
hurt her. But, strangely enough, he was satisfied that 
Cecily's visitant was real, although he still had doubta 
about his own. 

" Then you think, Dick, it was actually some real 
man ? " she said piteously. " Oh, Dick, I have been so 
foolish ! " 

Foolish she no doubt had been ; pretty she certainly 
was, sitting there in her loosened hair, and pathetic, ap- 
pealing earnestness. Surely the ghostly Kosita's glances 
were never so pleading as these actual honest eyes behind 
their curving lashes. Dick felt a strange, new-born sym- 
pathy of sikTering, mingled tantalizingly with a new doubt 
and jealousy, that was human and stimulating. 

" Oh, Dick, what are we to do ? " 

The plural struck him as deliciously sweet and subtle. 
Had they really been singled ovit for this strange experi- 
ence, or still stranger hallucination? His arm crept 
around her ; she gently withdrew from it. 

" I must go now," she murmured ; " but I could n't 
sleep until I told you all. You know, Dick, I have no one 
else to come to, and it seemed to me that you ought to 
know it first. I feel better for telling you. You will 
tell me to-morrow what you think we ought to do." 

They reached the door, opening it softly. She lii 
for a moment on the threshold. 

" Tell me, Dick " (she hesitated), " if that — that 
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Ivere a spirit, anil not a real man, — jou don't think that 
• — that kiss" (she shuddered) " could do me harm ! " 
He shuddered too, with a etrauge and sympathetic con- 
ficiouaneas that, happily, she did not even suspect. But he 
quickly recovered himself and said, with something of bit- 
terness in his voice, " I should be more afraid if it really 
were a man." 
" Oh, thank you, Dick ! " 
Her lips parted in a smile of relief ; the color came 
faintly back to bet cheek, 
A wild thought crossed bis fancy that seemed an inspira- 
tion. They would share the risks alike. He leaned 
towards her : their lips met in their first kiss. 
" Ob, Dick I " 
" Dearest ! " 
"I think — we are saved." 
" Why ? " 
"It wasn't at all like that.' 
He smiled as she flew swiftly down the corridor, Per- 
bapa he thought so too. 

No picture of the alleged Rosita was ever found. Dofia 
Felipa, when the story was again referred to, smiled dis- 
creetly, but was apparently too preoccupied with the return 
^^^^ of Don Jose's absent nephew for further gossiping visits to 
^^^V the hacienda ; and Dick and Cecily, as Mr. and Mrs. Bracy, 
^^^F "Would seem to have survived — if they never really solved 
— the mystery of the Hacienda de los Osos. Yet in the 
month of June, when the moon is high, one does not sit on 
the stone bench in the rose garden after the last stroke of 
the Augelus. 
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The rain was dripping monotonously from the scant 
eaves of the little church of the Sidon Brethren at Weet 
Woodlands, Hewn out of the very heart of a thicket of 
buckeye spruce and alder, unsunned and unblown upon by 
any wind, it was so green and unseaRoned in its solitude 
that it seemed a part of the arboreal growth, and on damp 
Sundays to have taken root again and sprouted. There 
were moss and shining spots on the underside of the un- 
planed rafters, little green pools of infusoria stood on the 
ledge of the windows whose panes were at times suddenly 
clouded by mysterious unknown breaths from without or 
within, It was oppressed with an extravagance of leavea 
at all seasons, whether in summer, when green and limp 
they crowded the porch, doorways, and shutters, or when, 
penetrating knot-holes and interstices of shingle and clap- 
board, on soma creeping vine, they unexpectedly burst and 
bourgeoned on the walla like banners ; or later, when they 
rotted in brown heaps in corners, outlined the edges of the 
floor with a thin yellow border, or invaded the ranks of the 
high-backed benches which served as pews. 

There had been a continnouH rustling at the porch and 
the shaking out of waterproofs and closing of umbrellas 
until the half-filled church was already redolent of damp 
dyes and the sulphur of India rubber. Tlie eyes of the 
congregation were turned to the door with something more 
than the usual curiosity and expectation. For the new 
revivalist preacher from Horseshoe Bay was coming that 
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morning. Already voices of authority were heard approach- 
ing, and keeping up their conversation to the very door of 
the sacred edifice in marked contrast with the awed and 
bashful whisperings in the porch of the ordinary congrega- 
tion. The worshipers recognized the voices of deacons 
Shad well and Bradley; in the reverential hush of the 
building they seemed charged with undue importance. 

"It was set back in the road for quiet in the Lord's 
work," said Bradley. 

" Yes, but it ought n't he hidden ! Let your light so 
shine before men, you know, Brother Bradley," returned a 
deep voice, unrecognized and unfamiliar — presumably that 
of the new-comer. 

" It would n't take much to move it — on skids and 
rollers — nearer to the road," auggeeted Shadweli tenta- 

" 7^0, but if you left it stranded there in the wind and 
sun, green and sappy as it is now, ye 'd have every seam 
and crack startin' till the ribs shone through, and no amount 
of calkin' would make it water-tight agin. No ; my idea 
is — clear out the brush and shadder around it ! Let the 
light shine in upon it ! Make the waste places glad around 
it, hut keep it there ! And that 's my idea o' gen'ral 
missionary work; that's how the gospel orter be rooted." 

Here the bell, which from the plain open four-posted 
belfry above had been clanging with a metallic sharpness 
that had an odd impatient worldlinces about it, suddenly 
ceased. 

" That bell," said Bradley's voice, with the same sugges- 
tion of convoying important truths to the listening congre- 
gation within, " was took from the wreck of the Tamalpais. 
Brother Horley bought it at auction at Horseshoe Bay and 
presented it. You know the Tamalpais ran ashore on 
Skinner's Keef, jest off here." 

Yes, with plenty of sea room, not half a gale o' wind 
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blowing, and her real course fifty miles to westward ! The 
whole watch must have beea drunk or sunk in slothful idle- 
ness," returned the deep voice again. A momentary pause 
followed, and then the two deacons entered the church 
with the stranger. 

He appeared to he a powerfully built man, with a square, 
beardless chin ; a face that carried ona or two scars of small- 
pox and a deeper one of a less peaceful suggestion, set i 
complexion weather-beaten to the color of Spanish leather. 
Two small, moist gray eyes, that glistened with every erao- 
tion, seemed to contradict the hard expression of the other 
features. He was dressed in cheap black, like the two 
deacons, with the exception of a loose, black alpaca coat 
and the usual black silk neckerchief tied in a large bow 
under a turn-down collar, — the general sign and symbol of 
a minister of his sect. He walked directly to the raised 
platform at the end of the chapel, where stood a table on 
which was a pitcher of water, a glass, and a hymn-book, and 
a tall upright desk holding a Bible. Glancing over these 
details, he suddenly paused, carefully lifted some hitherto 
Tindetected object from the desk beside the Bible, and, 
stooping gently, placed it upon the floor. As it hopped 
away, the congregation saw that it was a small green frog. 
The intrusion was by no means an unusual one, hut some 
odd contrast between this powerful man and the little ani- 
mal affected them profoundly. No one — not even the 
youngest — smiled; every one — even the youngest — be- 
came suddenly attentive. Turning over the leaves of the 
hymn-book, he then gave out the first two lines of a hymn. 
The choir accordion in the front side bench awoke like an 
infant into wailing life, and Cissy Appleby, soprano, took up 
a little more musically the lugubrious chant. At the close 
of the verse the preacher joined in, after a sailor fashion, 
with a breezy bass that seemed to fill the little building with 
the trouble of the sea. Then followed prayer from Deacon 
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Shad well, broken by " Amens " from the preacher, with a 
nautical suggestion of " Ay, aj," about them, and he began 



It was, as those who knew his methods might have 
expected, a suggestion of the conversation they had already 
overheard. Ha likened the little chapel, choked with um- 
brage and rotting in its dampness, to the gospel seed sown 
in crowded places, famishing in the midat of plenty, and 
sterile from the absorptions of the njore active life around it. 
He pointed out again the true work of the pioneer mission- 
ary J the careful pruning and elimination of thoae forces 
that grew up with the Christian's life, which many people 
foolishly believed were a part of it. " The IVorld must 
live and the Word must live," said they, and there were 
easy-going brethren who thought they could live together. 
But he warned them that the World was always closing 
upon— "shaddering" — and strangling the Word, unless 
kept down, and that " fair seemin' settlement," or city, 
which appeared to be " bustin' and bloorain' " with life 
and progress, was really " hifstliii' and jostlin' " the Word 
of God, even in the midst of these "fancy spires and stee- 
ples" it had erected to its glory. It was the work of the 
missionary pioneer to keep down or root out this carnal, 
worldly growth as much in the settlement as in the wilder- 
ness. Some were for getting over the difficulty by drag- 
ging the mere wasted " letter of the Word," or the rotten 
and withered husks of it, into the highways and byways, 
where the " blazin' " scorn of the World would finish it. 
A low, penitential groan from Deacon Shadwell followed 
this accusing illustration. But the preacher would tell 
them that the only way was to boldly attack this rapkly 
growing World around them ; to clear out fresh paths for 
the Truth, and let the sunlight of Heaven stream among 

There was little doubt that the congregation was moved 
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Wliatever they might have thought of the applieation, th 
fact itself was patent. The rheumatic lieaseleys felt the 
truth of it in their aching bonea ; it cam.e home to the fever- 
and-ague-atrickeii Filgees ia their damp seats against the 
sappy wall ; it echoed plainly in the chronic cough of Sister 
Mary Strutt and Widow Doddridge ; and CiBsy Appleby, 
with her round brown eyes fixed upon the Epeaker, remem- 
bering how the starch had been taken out of her Sunday 
frocks, how her long ringlets had become uncurled, her frills 
limp, and even her ribbons lustreless, felt that indeed a 
prophet bad arisen in Xsrael ! 

One or two, however, were disappointed that he had as 
yet given no indication of tJiat powerful exhortat-ory emotion, 
for which he was famed, and which had been said to excite 
certain corresponding corybantic symptoms among his sensi- 
tive female worshipers. When the service was over, and 
the congregation crowded around bim, Sister Mary Strutt, 
on the outer fringe of the assembly, confided to Sister Evans 
that she had " hearn tell how that when he was over at 
Soquel he prayed that pow'ful that all the wimmen got fits 
and tremblin' spells, and ole Mrs. Jackson had to be hauled 
ofT his legs that she was kneelin' and claapin' while wrestling 
with the Sperit." 

" I reckon we seemed kinder strange to him this morning, 
and he wanted to jest feel hia way to our hearts first," 
exclaimed Brother Jonas Steers politely. "He '11 be more 
B.t home at evenin' service. It 's queer that some of the 
best exhortin' work is done arter early candlelight. I reckon 
jje 's goin' to stop over with Deacon Bradley to dinner." 

But it appeared that the new preacher, now formally 
introduced as Brother Seabright, was intending to walk over 
to Hemlock Mills to dinner. He only asked to be directed 
the nearest way ; he would not trouble Brother Shad 
Deacon Bradley to come with him. 

" But here 'a Cissy Appleby lives within a mile o' thar, 
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and you could go along with her. She 'd jest admire to show 
you the way," interrupted Brother Shadwell, "Wouldn't 
you, Cissy ? " 

ThuB appealed to, the young chorister — a tall girl of 
sixteen or seventeen — timidly raised her eyea to Brother 
Seabright as he was about to repeat his former protestation, 
and he stopped, 

" Ef the young lady is goin' that way, it 'a only fair to 
accept her kindness in a Christian sperit," he said gently. 

Cissy turned with a mingling of apology and bashfulnesa 
toward a young fellow who seemed to be acting as her escort, 
hut who was hesitating in an equal bashfulness, when Sea- 
bright added : " And perhaps our young friend will coma 

But the young friend drew back with a confused lai^h, 
and Brother Seabright and Cissy passed out from the porch 
together. For a few moments they mingled with the stream 
and conversation of the departing congregation, but presently 
Cissy timidly indicated a diverging bypath, and they both 
turned into it. 

It was much warmer in the open than it had been in the 
chapel and thicket, and Cissy, by way of relieving a certain 
awkward tension of silence, took off the waterproof cloak 
and slung it on her arm. This disclosed her five long 
brown cable-like curls that hung down her shoulders, reach- 
ing below her waist in some forgotten fashion of girlhood. 
They were Cissy's peculiar adornment, remarkable for their 
length, thickness, and the extraordinary youthfulness im- 
parted to a figure otherwise precociously matured. In some 
wavering doubt of her actual years and privileges, Brother 
Seabright offered U> carry her cloak for her, but she declined 
it with a rustic and youthful pertinacity that seemed to 
settle the question. In fact, Cissy was as much embarrassed 
as she was flattered by the company of this distinguished 
Btranget. However, it would be known to all West Wood- 
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lands that he had walked home with her, wliile nobody hut 
herself would know that they had scarcely exchanged a 
word. She noticed how he lounged on with a heavy, roll- 
ing gait, sometimes a little before or behind her aa the path 
narrowed. At such times when they accidentally came in 
contact ia passing, she felt a half \measy physical conscious- 
ness of him, -Thicb she referred to his size, the scars on hia 
face, or some latent hardness of expression, but was relievea 
to see that he had not observed it. Yet this was the man 
that made grown women cry ; she thought of old Mrs, 
Jackson fervently grasping the plodding ankles before her, 
and a hysteric desire to laugh, with the fear tiiat he might 
see it on her face, overcame her, TheB she wondered if he 
was going to walk all the way home without speaking, yet 
she knew she would be more emharrassed if he began to 
talk to her. 

Suddenly he stopped, and she bumped up against him. 

" Oh, excuse me ! " she stammered hurriedly. 

" Eh 1 " He evidently had not noticed the collision. 
" Did you speak ? " 

"No! — that is — it waa n't anything," returned the 
girl, coloring. 

But be had quite forgotten her, and was looking intently 
before him. They had come to a break in the fringe of 
woodland, and upon a sudden Tiew of the ocean. At this 
point the low line of coast-range which sheltered the valley 
of West Woodlands was abruptly cloven hy a gorge that 
crumbled and fell away seaward to the shore of Horseshoe 
Bay. On its northern trend stretched the settlement of 
Horseshoe to the promontory of Whale Mouth Point, with 
its outlying reef of rocks curved inward like the vast sub- 
merged jaw of some marine monster, through whose blunt, 
tooth-like projections the ship-long swell of the Pacific 
fltreamed and fell. On the southern shore the light yellow 
Bands of Punta de la Concepcion glittered like sunshine bU 
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the way to the olive-gardens and white domes of the mis- 
sion. The two shores seemed to typify the two different 
climates and civilizations separated by the bay. 

The heavy woodland atmosphere was quickened by the 
salt breath of the sea. The stranger inhaled it medita- 
tively. 

" That 's the reef where the Tamalpais struck/' he said, 
" and more 'n fifty miles out of her course — yes, more 'n 
fifty miles from where she should have bin ! It don't look 
nat'ral. No — it — don't — look — nat'ral ! " 

As he seemed to be speaking to himself, the young girl, 
who had been gazing with far greater interest at the foreign- 
looking southern shore, felt confused and did not reply. 
Then, as if recalling her presence, Brother Seabright turned 
to her and said : — 

" Yes, young lady ; and when you hear the old bell of the 
Tamalpais, and think of how it came here, you may rejoice 
in the goodness of the Lord that made even those who 
strayed from the straight course and the true reckoning the 
means of testifying onto Him." 

But the young are quicker to detect attitudes and affecta- 
tion than we are apt to imagine ; and Cissy could distinguish 
a certain other straying in this afterthought or moral of the 
preacher called up by her presence, and knew that it was 
not the real interest which the view had evoked. She had 
heard that he had been a sailor, and, with the tact of her 
sex, answered with what she thought would entertain 
him : — 

" I was a little girl when it happened, and I heard that 
some sailors got ashore down there, and climbed up this 
gully from the rocks below. And they camped that night 
— for there were no houses at West Woodlands then — just 
in the woods where our chapel now stands. It was funny, 
was n't it ? — I mean," she corrected herself bashfully, " it 
was strange they chanced to come just there." 
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But she had evidently hit the point of interest. 

" What became of them ? " he said quickly. " They 
never came to Horseshoe Settlement, where the others 
landed from the wreck. I never heard of that boat's creff 
or of any landing here." 

"No. They kept on over the range south to the mis- 
sion. I reckon they did n't know there was a way down 
on this side to Horseshoe," returned Cissy. 

Brother Seabright moved on and continued hia si 
plodding march. But he kept a little nearer Cissy, and she 
was conscious that he occasionally looked at her. Presently 
he said ; — 

" You have a heavenly gift, Miss Appleby." 

Ciasy flushed, and her hand involuntarily went to oni 
her long, distinguishing curls. It might be that. The 
preacher continued : — 

" Yes ; a voice like yours ifl a heavenly gift. And you 
have properly devoted it to His service. Have you been 
singing long ? " 

" About two years. But I 've got to study a heap yet." 

" The little birds don't think it necessary to study to 
praise Him," said the preacher sententiously. 

It occurred to Cissy that thia was very unfair argument. 
She said quickly ; — 

" But the little birds don't have to follow words in the 
hymn-books. You don't give out lines to larks and bobo- 
links," and blushed. 

The preacher amileJ. It was a very engaging smile, 
Cissy thought, that lightened his hard mouth. It enabled 
her to take heart of grace, and presently to chatter like the 
very birds she had disparaged. Oh, yes ; she knew she 
had to leavn a great deal more. She had studied " some " 
already. She was taking lessons over at Point Concepcion, 
where her aunt had friends, and she went three times a 
week. The gentleman who tai^ht her was not a Catholii^ 
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and, of course, he ktiew she was a Protestant. She would 
have preferred to live there, but her mother and father were 
both dead, aud had left her with her aunt. She liked it 
better because it was sunnier and brighter there. She loved 
the aim and warmth. She had listened to what he had 
said about the dampness and gloom of the uhapel. It was 
true. The dampness was that dreadful eometiines it just 
ruined her clothes, and even made her hoarse. Did be 
think they would really take his advice and clear out the 

PItroods round the chapel 1 
" Would you like it ? " he asked pleasantly. 
"Yea." 

" And you think you would n't pine so much for the 
sunshine and warmth of the mission 1 " 

" I 'm not pining," said Cissy with a toss of her curls, 
"for anything or anybody ; but I think the woods ought to 
he cleared out. It 's just as it wae when the runaways hid 
there." 

" When the runaways hid there I " said Brother Sea- 
bright quickly. "What runaways ? " 
" Why, the boat's crew," said Cissy. 

»" Why do you call them runaways ? " 
" I don't know. Did n't ijou ? " said Cissy simply. 
Did n't you say they never came back to Horseshoe Bay. 
j.'erhaps I had it from aunty. But I know it's damp and 
creepy ; and when I was littler 1 used to be frightened to 
be alone there practicing." 

" Why ? " said the preacher quickly. 
" Oh, I don't know," hurried on Cissy, with a yague 
impression that she had said too much. " Only my fancy, 
I guess." 

" Well," said Brother Seabright after a pause, " we '11 see 

what can he done to make a clearing there. Birds sing 

^^ beat in the sunshine, and i/oit ought to have Bome say 
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Cisay'a dimples and blushes came together this time. 
" That 's our house," she said suddenly, with a slight accent 
of relief, pointing to a weather-beaten farmhouse on 
edge of the gorge. " I turn off here, but you keep straight 
on for the Mills j they 're back in the woods a piece. But," 
she stammered with a sudden sense of forgotten hospitality, 
" won't you come in and see aunty ? " 

"No, thank you, not now," He stopped, turning l 
gaze from the house to her, " How old is your house ? 
Was it there at the time of the wreck 1 " 

" Yes," said Cissy. 

" It 'e odd that the crew did not come there for help, 
eh?" 

"Maybe they OTerlooked it in the darkness and the 
storm," said Cissy simply. " Good-by, sir." 

The preacher held her hand for an instant in his power- 
ful, but gently graduated grasp. " Good-by until evening 

" Yes, sir," said Cissy. 

The young girl tripped on towards her house a little 
agitated and conscious, and yet a little proud as she saw the 
faces of her aunt, her uncle, her two cousins, and even her 
discarded escort, Jo Adama, at the windows, watching her. 

" So," said her aunt, as she entered breathlessly, " ye 
walked home with the preacher 1 It was a speshal provi- 
dence and manifestation for ye. Cissy. I hope ye was man- 
nerly and humble — and profited by the words of grace." 

"I don't know," said Cissy, putting aside her hat and 
cloak listlessly. " He did n't talk much of anything — but 
the old wreck of the Tamalpais." 

" "What ? " said her aunt quickly, 

" The wreck of the Tamalpais, and the boat's crew that 
came up the gorge," repeated the young girl. 

" And what did he know about the boat's crew 7 " said 
her aunt huiriedly, fixing bei black eyes on CIbsj. 
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" Nothing except what I told him." 

" What you told him ! " echoed her aunt, with an omi- 
nous color filling the sallow hollows of her cheek. 

"Yes I He has been a sailor, you know — and I 
thought it would interest him ; and it did ! He thought 
it strange." 

" Cecilia Jane Appleby," said her aunt shrilly, " do you 
mean to say that you threw away your chances of salvation 
and saying grace just to tell gossiping tales that you knew 
was lies, and evil report, and false witnesses ! " 

" I only talked of what I 'd heard, aunt Vashti," said 
Cecilia indignantly. " And he afterwards talked of — of 
— my voice, and said I had a heavenly gift," she added^ 
with a slight quiver of her lip. 

Aunt Vashti regarded the girl sharply. 

" And you may thank the Lord for that heavenly gift," 
she said, in a slightly lowered voice ; " for ef ye had n't to 
use it to-night, I 'd shut ye up in your room, to make it 
pay for yer foolish gaddin' tongue ! And I reckon I '11 
escort ye to chapel to-night myself, miss, and get shut o' 
some of this foolishness." 

n 

The broad plaza of the Mission de la Concepcion had 
been baking in the day-long sunlight. Shining drifts from 
the outlying sand dunes, blown across the ill-paved roadway, 
radiated the heat in the faces of the few loungers like the 
pricking of liliputian arrows, and invaded even the cactus 
hedges. The hot air visibly quivered over the dark red 
tiles of the tienda roof as if they were undergoing a second 
burning. The black shadow of a chimney on the white- 
washed adobe wall was like a door or cavernous opening in 
the wall itself ; the tops of the olive and pear trees seen 
above it were russet and sere already in the fierce light. 
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Even the moist breath of the aea heyond had quite evapo- 
rated before it crossed the plaza, and now rustled the lei 
in the mission garden with a dry, crepitant sound. 

' Nevertheless it seemed to Cissy Appleby, as she crossed 
the plaza, a very welcome change from West Woodlands. 
Although the late winter rains had ceased a month ago, — 
a few days after the revivalist preacher had left, — th 
woods around the chapel were still sodden and heavy, and 
the threatened iniprovement in its site had not taken plact 
Neither had the preacher himself alluded to it again ; hi 
evening sermon — the only other one he preached there — 
was unexciting, and he had, in fact, left West Woodlands 
without any display of that extraordinary ex hortatory 
faculty for which ho was famous. Yet Cissy, in spite of 
her enjoyment of the dry, hot mission, remembered him, 
aad also recalled, albeit poutingly, his blunt suggestion that 
she was "pining for it." Nevertheless, she would have 
liked to sing for him here — supposing it was possible to 
coDceive of a Sidon Brotherhood chapel at the mission. It 
was a great pity, she thought, that the Sidon Brotherhood 
and the Franciscan Brotherhood were not more brotherly 
towards each other. Cissy belonged to the former by 
hereditary right, locality, and circumstance, but it is to be 
feared that her theology was imperfect. 

She entered a lane between the mission wall and a lighter 
iron-fenced inclosure, once a part of the garden, but now the 
appurtenance of a private dwelling that was reconstructed 
over the heavy adobe shell of some forgotten structure of 
the old ecclesiastical founders. It was pierced by many 
windows and openings, and that sunlight and publicity 
which the former padres had jealously excluded was now 
wooed from long balconies and verandas by the new pro- 
prietor, a well-to-do American. Elisha Braggs, whose 
name was generously and euphoniously translated by his 
native neighbors into " Don Eliseo," although a heretic, had 
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I given largess to the church in the way of restoring its earth- 
I quako-ahaken tower, and in presenting a new organ to its 
I dilapidated choir. Ha had further endeared himself to the 
t conservative Spanish population by introducing no obtrusive 
enients ; by distributing' his means through the old 
I chaDuela ; by apparently inciting no further alien ituinigra- 
I tion, but contenting himself to live alone among them, 
Adopting their habits, customs, and language. A harmless 
I musical taste and a disposition to instruct the young boy 
I choristers were equally balanced by great skill in horse- 
I manship and the personal management of a ranch of wild 
I cattle on the inland plains. 

Consciously pretty, and prettily conscious in her white- 

I itarched, rose-sprigged muslin, her pink parasol, beribboned 

L gypsy hat, and the long mane-like curls that swung over 

L her shoulders, Cissy entered the house and was shown to 

I the large low drawing-room on the ground-floor. She once 

ft^more inhaled its hot potpourri fragrance, in which the spice 

of the CastUian rose-leaves of the garden was dominant. 

A few boys, whom she recognized as the choristers of the 

mission and her fellow pupils, were already awaiting her 

with some degree of anxiety and impatience. This fact, 

I And a certain quick animation that sprang to the blue eyes 

I of the master of the house as the rose-sprigged frock and 

long curls appeared at the doorway, showed that Cissy was 

clearly the favorite pupil. 

Elisha Braggs was a man of middle age, with a figure 
flomewhat rounded by the adipose curves of a comfortable 
life, and an air of fastidiousness which was, however, oc- 
caaionally at variance with what seemed to be his original 
condition. He greeted Cissy with a certain nervous over- 
consciousness of his duties as host and teacher, and then 
plunged abruptly into the lesson. It lasted an hour, Cissy 
tactfully dividing his somewhat exclusive instruction with 
B others, and even interpreting it to their slower compre- 
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tension. When it was over, the cfioristers shyly departed, 
according to theii uaual custam, leaving Cissy and Don 
Eliseo — and occasionally one of the padres — to more in- 
formal practicing and performance. Neither the ingemioua- 
nesa of Cissy nor the worldly caution of aunt Vaahti had 
ever questioned the propriety of these prolonged and se- 
cluded seances ; and the young girl herself, although hy 
no means unaccustomed to the bashful attentions of the 
youth of West Woodlands, had never dreamed of these 
later musical interviews as being anything but an ordinary 
recreation of her art. The feeling of gratitude and kind- 
ness she had for Don Eliseo, her aunt's friend, had never 
left her conscious or embarrassed when she was alone with 
him. But to-day, possibly from his c 
preoccupation, she was aware of some vague 
and at an early opportunity rose to go. But Don Eliseo 
gently laid his hand on hers and said : — 

" Don't go yet ; I want to talk to you." 

Hia touch suddenly reminded her that once or twice be- 
fore he had done the same tiling, and she had been disa- 
greeably impressed by it. But she lifted her brown eyes 
to his with an unconsciousness that was more crushing than 
a withdrawal of her hand, and waited for him to go on. 

" It is such a long way for you to come, and you have 
BO little time to stay when you are here, that I am think- 
ing of asking your aunt to let you live here at the mission, 
as a pupil, in the house of the Senora Hernandez, until 
your lessons are finished. Padre Jos^ will attend to the 
rest of your education. Would you like it 1 " 

Poor Cissy's eyes leaped up in unaffected and sparkling 
affirmation before her tongue replied. To bask in this 
beloved sunshine for days together ■, to have this quaint 
Spanish life before her eyea, and those soft Spanish accents 
in her ears ; to forget herself in wandering in thti old-time 
a garden beyond ; to have daily access to Mr. Braggs's 
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piano and the organ of the church — this was indeed the 
realization of her fondest dreams I Yet she hesitated. 
Somewhere in her inherited Puritan nature was a vague 
conviction that it was wrong, and it seemed even to find an 
echo in the warning of the preacher : this was what she 
was " pining for." 

" I don't know," she stammered. " I must ask auntie ; 
I should n't like to leave her ; and there 's the chapel." 

" Is n't that revivalist preacher enough to run it for 
a while ? " said her companion, half-sneeringly. 

The remark was not a tactful one. 

" Mr. Seabright has n't been here for a month," she 
answered somewhat quickly. " But he 's coming next 
Sunday, and I 'm glad of it. He 's a very good man. 
And there 's nothing he don't notice. He saw how silly it 
was to stick the chapel into the very heart of the woods, 
and he told them so." 

" And I suppose he '11 run up a brand-new meeting-house 
out on the road," said Braggs, smiling. 

" No, he 's going to open up the woods, and let the sun 
and light in, and clear out the underbrush." 

" And what 's that for ? " 

There was such an utter and abrupt change in the 
speaker's voice and manner — which until then had been 
lazily fastidious and confident — that Cissy was startled. 
And the change being rude and dictatorial, she was startled 
into opposition. She had wanted to say that the improve- 
ment had been suggested by her, but she took a more ag- 
gressive attitude. 

" Brother Seabright says it 's a question of religion and 
morals. It 's a scandal and a wrong, and a disgrace to the 
Word, that the chapel should have been put there." 

Don Eliseo's face turned so white and waxy that Cissy 
would have noticed it had she not femininely looked away 
while taking this attitude. 
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" I suppose that 'a a part of his sensation style, and very 
effective," he said, resuming his former voice and manner. 
" I muat try to hear him some day. But now in regard 
to your coming here, of course I ehall consult your aunt, 
although I imagine she will have no ohjection. I only 
wanted to know how you felt ahout it." He again laid 
his hand on hera. 

" I should like to come very much," aaid Cissy timidly ; 
" and it 's very kind of you, I 'm sure ; hut you '11 aee 
what auntie says, won't you ? " She withdrew her hand 
after momentarily grasping his, aa if his own act had been 
only a parting salutation, and departed. 

Aunt Vashti received Cissy's account of her interview 
with a grim satisfaction. She did not know what ideas 
young gals had nowadays, but in her time she 'd been fit 
to jump outer her skin at such an offer from such a good 
man aa Eliaha Draggs, And he was a rich man, too. And 
ef he was goiu' to give her an edication free, it wasn't 
goin' to stop there. For her part, she did n't like to put 
ideas in young girls' heads, — goodness knows they'd 
enough foolishness already ; but if Cissy made a Christian 
use of her gifts, and 'tended to her edication and privileges, 
and made herself a fit helpmeet for any man, she would 
say that there were few men in these parts that was as 
" comf ble ketch " as Lish Braggs, or would make as good 
a husband and provider. 

The blood suddenly left Cissy's cheeks and then returned 
with uncomfortable heat. Her aunt's words had suddenly 
revealed to her the meaning of the uneasiness she had felt 
in Braggs'a house that morning — the old repulsion that 
had come at his touch. She had never thought of him as 
a suitor or a beau before, yet it now seemed perfectly plain 
to her that this was the ulterior meaning of his generosity. 
And yet she received that intelligence with the same mixed 
emotions with which she had received his offer to educate 
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her. She did not conceal from herself the pride and f^tis- 
faction she felt in tins presumptive aelectioQ of her as his 
wife ; the worldly advantages thnt it proraised ; nor that it 
was a destiny far heyond her deserts. Yet she was con- 
scious of exactly the same sense of wrong-doing in her 
preferences — something that seemed vaguely akin to that 
"conviction of sin" of which she had heard so much — as 
when she received his offer of ediication. It was this mix- 
ture of fear and satisfaction that caused her alternate paling 
and flushing, yet this time it was the fear that came first. 
Perhaps she was hecoming unduly sensitive. The aecre- 
tivenesa of her sex came to her aid here, and she awkwardly 
changed the subject. Aunt Vashti, complacently helieving 
that her words had fallen on fruitful soil, discreetly said 
no more. 

It was a hot morning when Cieay walked alone to chapel 
early next Sunday. There was a dry irritation in the air 
which even the northwest trades, blowing through the 
seaward gorge, could not temper, and for the first time in 
her life she looked forward to the leafy seclusion of the 
huried chapel with a feeling of longing. She had avoided 
her youthful escort, for she wished to practice alone for an 
hour before the service with the new harmonium that had 
taken the place of the old accordion and its unskillful per- 
former. Perhaps, too, there was a timid desire to be at 
her best on the return of Brother Seabright, and to show 
him, with a new performance, that the " heavenly gift " 
had not been neglected. She opened the chapel with the 
key she always carried, "swished" away an intrusive 
squirrel, left the door and window open for a moment, 
until the beating of frightened wings against the rafters 
had ceased, and, after carefully examining thi 
spiders, mice, and other creeping things, brushed away 
few fallen leaves and twigs from the top of the harmoniu' 
Then, with hei long curls tossed over her Bhouldeta 
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lianging limply down the bock of liei new maple-leaf jellow 
frcick, — which was also a timid recognition of Brother 
Beabright'a return, — and her brown eyea turned to the 
raftere, thif rustic St. Cecilia of the CoaEt Bange began to 
eing. The ehell of the little building dilated with the 
melody ; the sashee of the windows pulsated ; the two 
ejected linnets joined in timidly from their coigne of van- 
tage in the belfry outside, and the limp vines above the 
porch Bwayed like her curls. Once she thought she heard 
Btealthy footsteps without ; once she was almost certain 
she felt the brushing of somebody outside against the thia 
walls of the chapel ; and once she stopped to glance quickly 
at the window with a strange instinct that some one was 
looking at her. But she quickly reflected that Brother 
Seabright would come there only when the deacons did, 
and with them. Why she should think that it was 
Brother Seabright, or why Brother Seabright should come 
thus and at such a time, slie could not have explained. 

He did not, in fact, make bis appearance until later, and 
after the congregation had quite filled the cbapel ; he did 
not, moreover, appear to notice her as she sat there, and 
when he gave out the hymn he seemed to have quietly 
overlooked the new harmonium. She sang her best, how. 
ever, and more than one of tlie audience thought that " lit- 
tle Sister Appleby " had greatly improved. Indeed, it 
would not have seemed strange to some — remembering 
Brother Seabrigbt's discursive oratory — if he had made 
some allusion to it. But he did not. His heavy eyea 
moved slowly over the congregation, and ha began. 

As usual ho did not take a text. But he would talk to 
them that morning about " The Conviction of Sin " and 
the sense of wrong-doing that was innate in the sinner. 
This included all form of temptation, for what was tempta- 
tion but the inborn consciousness of something to struggle 
against, and that was sin I At this apparently concise ex- 
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position of her own feelinga in regard to Don Eliaeo'e offer. 
Cissy felt herself hlushing to the roots of her curls. Could 
it be possible that Brother Seabright had heard of her 
temptation to leave West Woodlands, and that this warn- 
ing waa intended for her ? He did not even look in her 
direction. Yet his next sentence seemed to be an answer 
to her own mental query. " Folks might ask," he contin- 
ued, " if even the young and inexperienced should feel 
this — or was there a state of innocent guilt without con- 
Bciouanesa ? " He would answer that question by telling 
them what had happened to him that morning. He had 
come to the chapel, not by the road, but through the tan- 
gled woods behind them (Cissy started) — through the thick 
brush and undergrowth that waa choking the life out of 
this little chapel — the wilderness that he had believed waa 
never before trodden by human feet, and waa known only 
to roaming beasts and vermin. But that was where he was 
wrong. 

In the stillness and listening silence, a eudden cough 
from some one in one of the back benches produced that 
instantaneous diversion of attention common to humanity 
on such occasions. Cissy's curls swung round with the 
others. But she waa surprised to see that Mr. Braggs was 
seated in ono of the benches near the door, and from the 
fact of his holding a handkerchief to his mouth, and being 
gazed at by his neighbors, it was evident that it was he 
who had coughed. Perhaps he had come to West Wood- 
landa to talk to her aunt ! With the preacher before her, 
and her probable suitor behind her, sne felt herself again 
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Brother Seabright continued. Yes, he was wrong, for 
there before him, in the depths of the forest, were two 
children. They were looking at a bush of " pizon ber- 
- the deadly nightshade, as it was fitly called, — 
waa warning the other of its dangerous qualities. 
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" But how do you know it 'a the ' pizon berry ' ? " asked 
the other. 

" Because it 's latter, and nicer, and bigger, and easier 
to get than the real good ones," returned the othf 

And it was so. Thus was the truth revealed from thi 
mouths of babes and sucklings ; even they were 
of temptation and sin ! But here there was another inter- 
ruption from the back benches, which proved, however, to 
be only the suppressed giggle of a boy — evidently the 
youthful hero of the illustration, surprised into nervona 
hilarity. 

The preacher then passed to the "Conviction of Sin" 
in its more familiar phases. Many brothers confounded 
this with diseovertf and publicity. It was not their own 
sin "finding them out," but others discovering it. Until 
that happened, they fancied themselves safe, stilling their 
consciences, confounding the blinded eye of the world with 
the all-seeing eye of the Lord. But were they safe even 
then ? Did not sooner or later the sea deliver up its dead, 
the earth what was buried in it, the wild woods what its 
depths had hidden ? Was not the foolish secret, the guilty 
secret, the forgotten sin, sure to be disclosed ? Then if they 
could not fly from the testimony of His works, if they 
could not evade even their fellow man, why did they not 
first turn to Him ? Why, from the penitent child at his 
mother's knee to the murderer on the scaflbld, did they 
only at the last confess unt« Him ? 

His voice and manner had suddenly changed. From the 
rough note of accusation and challenge it had passed into 
the equally rough, hut broken and sympathetic, accents of 
appeal. Why did they hesitate longer to confess their sin 
— not to man — but unto Him ? Why did they delay ? 
How — that evening ! That very moment ! This was the 
appointed time ! He entreated them in the name of re- 
ligious faith, in the nune of a human brotherly love. His 
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r delivery was now no longer deliberate, but hurried and 
panting ; his speech now no longer chosen, but maile np of 
reiterations and repetitions, ejaculationH, and even inco- 
herent epithets. His gestures and long intonations which 
began to take the place of even that interrupted speech 

» affected them more than his reasoning ! Short sighs escaped 
them ; they swayed to and fro with the rbythai of his voice 
and movements. They had begun to comprehend this ex- 
acerbation of emotion — this paroxysmal rhapsody. This 
was the dithyrambic exaltation they had ardently waited 
for. They responded quickly. First with groans, equally 
inarticulate murmurs of assent, shouts of " Glory," and the 
reckless invocation of sacred names. Then a wave of hys- 
teria seemed to move the whole mass, and broke into tears 
and sobs among the women. In her own excited conscious- 
ness it seemed to Cissy that some actual struggle between 
good and evil — like unto the casting out of devils — was 
shaking the little building. She cast a hurried glance be- 
hind her and saw Mr. Braggs sitting erect, white and scom- 
ful. She knew that she too was shrinking from the speaker, 
— not from any sense of conviction, but because he was 

» irritating and disturbing her innate sense of fitness and 
harmony, — and she was pained that Mr. Braggs should see 
him thus. Meantime the weird, invisible struggle con- 
tinued, heightened, and, it seemed to her, incited by the 
partisan groans and exultant actions of those around her, 
until suddenly a wild despairing cry arose above the conflict. 

»A vague fear seized her — the voice was familiar ! She 
turned in time to see the figure of aunt Vaahti rise in her 
'Mat with a hysterical outburst, and fall convulsively for- 
ward upon her knees ! She would have rushed to ber side, 
but the frenzied woman was instantly caught by Deacoa 
Shadwell and surrounded by a group of her own sex and 
I became hidden. And when Cissy recovered herself she 
LB astonished to find Brother Seabright — with every trace 
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of his post emotion vaniEbeil from bis tiaid-set face — ■ 
calmly taking up his coberent discourse in bis ordinary 
level tones. The furious struggle of the moment before 
was over ; the chapel and its congregation had fallen back 
into an exhausted and apathetic silence ! Then the preacher 
gave out the hymn— -the words were singularly jubilant 
among that usually mournful collection in the book before 
— and Cissy began it with a tremulous voice. But it 
gained strength, clearness, and volume as she went on, and 
she felt thrilled throughout with a new human sympathy 
she had never known before. The preacher's bass sup- 
ported bet now for the first time not unmusically — and 
the service was over. 

Relieved, she turned quickly to join her aunt, but a hand 
was laid gently upon her shoulder. It was Brother Sea- 
bright, who had just stepped from the platform. The con- 
gregation, knowing her to be the niece of the hysteric 
woman, passed out without disturbing them. 

" You have, indeed, improved your gift, Sister Cecilia," 
he said gravely. " You must have practiced much." 

" Yes — that ie, no ! — only a little," stammered Cissy. 
"But, excuse me, I must look aftet auntie," she added, 
drawing timidly away. 

" Your aunt is better, and has gone on with Sister Shad- 
well. She is not in need of your help, and really would 
do better without you just now. I shall see her myself 
presently." 

" But you made her sick already," said Cissy, with a 
sudden, half-nervoua audacity. " You even frightened 
me." 

" Frightened you ? " repeated Seabright, looking at her 
quickly. 

" Yes," said Cissy, meeting hia gaze with brown, truth- 
ful eyes. " Yes, when you — when you — made those 
faces. I like to hear you talkj but " — She stopped. 
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Brother Seabright's rare Binile again lightened his face. 
I- But it seemed eadder thaa when she had first seen it. 

" Then you have heeo practicing again at the miasion ? " 
I he said quietly ; " and you still prefer it ? " 

" Yes," said Cissy. She wanted to appear as loyal to 
1 mission in Brother Seabright's presence as she was 
I faithful to West Woodlands in Mv. Braggs's. She had no 
I idea that this was dangerously near to coquetry. So she 
I said a little archly, " I don't see why yau don't like the 
I roission. You 're a missionary yourself. The old padrea 
I came here to spread the Word. So do you." 

" But not in that way," he said curtly. " I 've seen 

enough of them when I was knocking round the world a 

seafaring man and a sinner. I knew them — receivers of 

the ill-gotten gains of adventurers, fools, and scoundrels. 

[ I knew them — enriched by the spoils of persecution and 

I oppression ; gathering under their walls outlaws and fugi- 

r tives from justice, and flinging an indulgence here and an 

absolution there, as they were paid for it. Don't talk to 

me of them — I know them." 

They were passing out of the ehapel together, and he 

^made an impatient gesture as if dismissing the subject. 
iAocustonied though she was to the sweeping criticism of 
fcer Catholic friends by her West Woodlands associates, she 
■WBB nevertheless hurt by his brusquenesa. She dropped a 
little behind, and they separated at the porch. Notwith- 
etanding her anxiety to see her aunt, she felt she could not 
\ now go to Deacon Shadwell's without seeming to follow 
■ bim — and after he had assured her that her help was not 
■required. She turned aside and made her way slowly 
(towards her b 

There she found that her aunt had not returned, gather- 
ing from her uncle that she was recovering from a fit of 
"high strikes" (hysterics), and would be better alone, 
f Whether he underrated her complaint, ( 
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nes8 of hia masculine helplessness in such disorders, he 
evidently made light of it. And wben Cisay, afterwarda, 
a little ashamed that she had allowed hei momentary pique 
against Brother Seabright to stand in the way of her duty, 
determined to go to her aunt, instead of returning to the 
chapel that evening, he did not oppose it. She learned also 
that Mr. Braggs had called in the momiiig, but, finding 
that her aunt Yashti was at cbapel, he had followed her 
there, intending to return with her. But he had not been 
seen since the serTice, and had evidently returned to the 
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But when ehe reached Deacon Shadwell's house she 
was receiyed by Mrs. ShadweJl only. Her aunt, said 
that lady, was physically better, but Brother Seabright 
had left " partikler word " that she was to see nobody. 
It was an extraordinary case of " findin' the Lord," the 
like of which bad never been known before in West 
Woodlands, and she (Cissy) would yet be proud of one of 
her " fanunerly being speshally selected for grace." But 
the " workin's o' aalvation was not to be finicked away on 
worldly things or even the affections of the flesh ; " and if 
Cissy really loved her aunt, " she would n't interfere with 
her while she was, so to apeak, still on the mourners' bench, 
wrastlin' with the Sperret in their back sit tin' -room." But 
she might wait until Brother Seahright's return from even- 
ing chapel after service. 

Cissy waited. Nine o'clock came, hut Brother Sea- 
bright did not return. Then a small, hut inconsequent 
dignity took possession of her, and she slightly tossed her 
long curls from her Ghoulders. She was not going to wait 
for any man's permission to see her own aunt. If auntie 
did not want to see her, that was enough. She could go i 

home alone. She did n't want any oae to go with her. ] 

k Lifted and sustained by these loftly considerations, with J 

1 erect head and slightly ruffled mane, well enwrapped in I 
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a becoming white meriao " cloud," the young girl Btepped 
on her homeward journey. She had certainly enough 
coupy her mind and, perhaps, justify her independence. 
To have a suitor for her hand in the person of tbe superior 
and wealthy Mr, Eragga, — for that was what his ¥isit that 
morning to West Woodlanda meant, — and to be personally 
plimented on her improvement by the famous Brother 
Seabright, all within twelve hours, was something to be 
proud of, even although it viras mitigated by her aunt's ill- 
ness, her suitor's abrupt departure, and Brother Seabright'a 
momentary coldness and impatience. Oddly enough, this 
last and apparently trivial circumstance occupied her 
thoughts more than the others. She found herself looking 
out for him in the windings of the moonlit road, and when, 
at last, she reached the turning towards the little wood and 
chapel, her small feet unconsciously lingered until she felt 
herself blushing under her fleecy " cloud." She looked 
down the iane. From the point where she was standing 
the lights of the chapel should have been plainly viaihle j 
but now all was dark. It was nearly ten o'clock, and he 
must have gone home by another toad. Then a spirit of 
adventure seized her. She had the key of the chapel in 
her pocket. She remembered she had left a small black 
Spanish fan — ■ a former gift of Mr. Braggs ~ lying on the 
harmonium. She would go and bring it away, and satisfy 
lierself that Brother Seabright was not there still. It was 
but a step, and in the clear moonlight. 

The lane wound before her like a silver stream, except 
where it was interrupted and bridged over by jagged black 
shadows. The chapel itself was black, the clustering trees 
around it were black also ; the porch seemed to cover an 
inky well of shadow ; the windows were rayless and dead, 
and in the chancel one still left open showed a yawning 
vault of obscurity within. Nevertheless, she opened the 
door softly, glided into the dark depths, and made her way 
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to the harmonium. B 1 1 th d f foot t p w'thoui 

startled her; she glanced h Uy tl gl tl p w doW| 

and saw the figure of El h Bragge dd ly Id the 

moonlight as he cross d th p t! b h d th 1 p 1 He 
was closely followed by t p wh I g d a» 

his servants at the mis n d th y h dp kaxe. 

From their manner it was evident that they had no suspicioa 
of her presence in the chapel. But they had stopped and 
were listening. Her heart beat quickly ; with a euddea 
instinct she ran and bolted the door. But it 'was evidently 
another intruder they were watching, for she presently saw 
Brother Seahright quietly cross the lane and approach the 
chapel. The three men had disappeared ; but there was a 
sudden shout, the sound of scuffling, the deep voice of 
Brother Scabright saying, " Back, there, will you I Hands 
off! " and a pause. She could see nothing ; she listened in 
every pulse. Then the voice of Brother Scabright arose 
again quite clearly, slowly, and as deliberately as if it had 
risen from the platform in the chapel. 

" Lish Barker ! I thought as much ! Lish Barker, first 
mate of the Tamalpais, who was said to have gone down 
with a boat's crew and the ship's treasure after she struck. 
I thought I knew that face to-day," 

" Yes," said the voice of him whom she had known u 
Elisha Braggs, — " yes, and I knew your face, Jim Sea- 
hright, ex-whaler, slaver, pirate, and bo's'n of the Highflyer, 
marooned in the South Pacific, where you found the Lonl 
— ha I ha I — and became the paalm-singing, converted 
American sailor preacher I " 

" I am not ashamed before men of my past, which every 
one knows," returned Seahright slowly. "But what of 
yours, Elisha Barker — yours that has made you sham 
death itself to hide it from them ? What of yours — spent 
in the sloth of your ill-gotten gains ! Turn, sinner, turn I 
Turn, Elisha Bra^, while there is yet time ! " 
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" Belay there, Brother Seabright ; we 're cot inside your 
gospel-shop just now! Keep your palaver for those that 
need it. Let me pass, before I have to teach you that you 
have n't to deal with a gang of hysterical old women to- 

" But not until you know that one of those women, — 
Vashti White, — by God'a grace converted of her ains, has 
confessed her secret and yours, Elisha Barker ! Yes ! She 
has told me how her sister's husband — the father of the 
young girl you are trying to Jure away — helped you off 
that night with your booty, took his miserable reward, and 
lived and died in exile with the rest of your wretched crew, 

— afraid to return to his home and country — whilst you 

— shameless and impenitent — lived in slothful eaae at the 
mission ! " 

" Liar ! Let me pass ! " 

"Hot until I know your purpose here to-night." 
Then take the consequences 1 Here, Pedro ! Eamon ! 
e him. Tie him head and heels together, and toss him 
[lb the hush I " 

The sound of scuffling recommenced. The struggle 
Beamed fierce and long, with no breath wasted in useless 
outcry. Then there was a bright flash, a muffled report, 
and the stinging and fire of gunpowder at the window. 

Transfixed with fear. Cissy cast a despairing glance around 
her. Ah, the bell-rope ! In another instant she had 
grasped it frantically in her hands. 

All the fear, indignation, horror, sympathy, and wild ap- 
peal for help that had arisen helplessly in her throat and 
yet remained unuttered, now seemed to thrill through her 
fingers and the tightened rope, and broke into frantic voice 
in the clanging metal above her. The whole chapel, the 
■whole woodland, the clear, moonlit sky above were filled 
;With its alarming accents. It shrieked, implored, protested, 
'lommoaed, and threatened, in one ceaseless outcry, seeming 
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to roll over and over — as, indeed, it did — in l»iBpa and 
bounds that shook the belfry. Never before, even in the 
blows of the striking surges, had the bell of the TamalpaJs 
clamored like that I Once she heard above the turmoil the 
ebaking of the door against the bolt that still held firmly ; 
once she thought she heard Seabright's voice calling l« her; 
once she thought she smelled the strong smoke of burning 
grass. But she kept on, until the window was suddenly 
darkened by a figure, and Brother Seabright, leaping in, 
caught her in his arms aa she was reeling, fainting, but still 
clinging to the rope. But his strong presence and some 
powerful magnetism in hia touch restored her. 

" You have heard all 1 " he said, 

" Yes." 

" Then, for your aunt's sake, for your dead father's sake, 
forget all. That wretched man has fled with his wounded 
hirelings — let his etn go with him. But the village is 
alarmed — the brethren may be here any moment ! Neither 
question nor deny what I sliftll tell them. Fear nothing. 
God will forgive the silence that leaves tlio vengeance to 
His hands alone ! " Voices and footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching the chapel. Brother Seabright etgnificantly pressed 
her hand and strode toward the door. Deacon Shadwell 
was first to enter. 

" You here — Brother Seabright t Wliat has happened ? " 

" God be praised ! " said Brother Seabright cheerfully, 
" nothing of consequence. The danger is over ! Yet, but 
for the courage and presence of mind of Sister Appleby 
a serious evil might have been done." He paused, and 
■with another voice turned half interrogatively towards her. 
" Some children, or a passing tramp, had carelessly thrown 
matches in the underbrush, and they were ignitnd beside the 
chapel. Sister Appleby, chancing to return here for" — 

"For my fan," said Cissy with a timid truthfuInesB of 
accent. 
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" Found herself unable to cope with it, and it occurred to 
her to givo the alarm you heard. I happened to be passing 
and was first to respond. Happily the flames had made but 
little headway, and were quickly beat«n down. It is all 
over now. But let ua hoi^e that the speedy clearing out of 
the underbrush and the opening of the woods around the 
chapel will prevent any recurrence of the alarm of to-night." 



i 



That the lesson thus reiterated by Brother Seabright waa 
efiective, the following extract, from the columns of the 
" Whale Point Gazette," may not only he offered as evi- 
dence, hut may even give the cautious reader further light . 
on the episode itself ; — 

-The Tamai^ 



The improvements in the clearing around the Sidon 
Chapel at West Woodlands, undertaken by the Bev. James 
Seabright, have disclosed another link in the mystery which 
Burrounded the loss of the Tamalpais some years ago at 
Whale Mouth Point. It will be remembered that the boat 
containing Adams & Co.'s treasure, the Tamalpaia' first 
officer, and a crew of four men was lost on the rocke shortly 
after leaving the Ul-fated vessel. None of the bodies were 
ever recovered, and the treasure itself completely baffled the 
search of divers and salvers. A lidless box bearing the 
mark of Adams & Co., of the kind in which their treasure 
was usually shipped, was yesterday found in the woods be- 
hind the chapel, half buried in brush, bark, and windfalls. 
There were no other indications, except the traces of a camp- 
fire at some remote period, probably long before the building 
of the chapel. But how and when the box was transported 
to the upland, and by whose agency, still remains a matter 
.of conjecture. Our reporter who visited the Kev. Mr, Sea* 
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bright, who has lately accepted the regular ministry of the 
chapel, was oflfered every facility for information, but it was 
evident that the early settlers who were cognizant of the 
fact — if there were any — are either dead or have left the 
yicinity. 
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THE HOMECOMING OF JIM WILKES 



Fob many minutes there had been no sound but the 
monotonous drumming of the rain on the roof of the coach^ 
the swishing of wheels through the gravelly mud, and the 
momentary clatter of hoofs upon some rocky outcrop in the 
road. Conversation had ceased; the light-hearted young 
editor in the front seat, more than suspected of dangerous 
levity, had relapsed into silence since the heavy man in the 
middle seat had taken to regarding the eeiling with osten- 
tatious resignation, and the thin female beside him had 
averted her respectable bonnet. An occasional lurch of the 
coach brought down a fringe of raindrops from its eaves that 
filmed the windows and shut out the sodden prospect 
already darkening into night. There had been a momen- 
tary relief in their hurried dash through Summit Springs, 
and the spectacle of certain newly arrived county delegates 
crowding the veranda of its one hotel ; but that was now 
three miles behind. The young editor's sole resource was to 
occasionally steal a glance at the face of the one passenger 
who seemed to be in sympathy with him, but who was too 
far away for easy conversation. It was the half-amused, 
half-perplexed face of a young man who had been for some 
time regarding him from a remote corner of the coach with 
an odd mingling of admiring yet cogitating interest, which, 
however, had never extended to any further encouragement 
than a faint sad smile. Even this at last faded out in the 
growing darkness ; the powerful coach lamps on either side 
that flashed on the wayside objects gave no light to the 
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interior. Everybody was slowly falliog asleep. Suddenly 
everybody woke up to find tbat tbe coaeb was apparently 
standing still ! When it had stopped no one knew ! The 
young editor lowered his window. The coach lamp on that 
Bide was missing, but nothing was to be seen. In the dis- 
tance there appeared to be a faint splaahiog. 

" Well," called out an impatient voice from the box 
above, "what do you make it? " Itwaa the authoritative 
voice of Yuba Bill, the driver, and everybody listened 
eageriy for tbe reply. 

It came faintly from the distance and the Bplaehing. 
"Almost four feet here, and deepening as you go." 

" Dead water ? " 

"Ko — back water from the Fork." 

There was a general movement towards the doors and 
windows. The splashing came nearer. Then a light flashed 
on tbe trees, the windows, and — two feet of yellow water 
peacefully flowing beneath them ! The thin female gave a 
slight ecream. 

" There 's no danger," said the expressman, now wading 
towards tbem with the coach lamp in his hand. " But 
we 'II have to pull round out of it and go back to the 
Springs, There 's no getting past this break to-night." 

"Why didn't you let us know this before?" said the 
heavy man indignantly from the window. 

" Jim," said the driver with that slow deliberation which 
instantly enforced complete attention. 

" Yes, Bill." 

" Have you got a spare copy of tbat reg'Jar bulletin that 
the St^e Kempany issoos every ten minutes to each pas- 
eenger to tell 'em where we are, how far it is to tbe next 
place, and wot 'a the state o' the weather gin'rally ? " 

" Ho 1 " said the expressman grimly, as he climbed to tbe 
box, " there 's not one left, Wtiy ? " 

" Cob the Emperot of Gbiny 'a inside wantin' one I 
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Keep your seats down there I Gr'Iang ! " — the 
Kwhip cracked, there was a desperate splashing, a. backward 
Bfmd forward jolting of the coach, the glistening wet flanks 
p-and tossing beads of the leaders seen for a moment opposite 
P the windows, a sickening swirl of the whole body of the 
I Vehicle as if parting from its axles, a long straight dragging 
I pull, and — presently the welcome sound of hoofs once 
I more beating the firmer ground. 
" Hi ! Hold up — driver 1 " 

It was the editor's quiet friend who was leaning from 
I' the window. 

" Is n't Wilkes's ranch just off here ? " 
" Yes, half a mile along the ridge, I reckon," returned 
(tiie driver shortly. 

" Well, if you 're not going on to-nigbt, I 'll got off and 
top there." 

" I reckon your head 'a level, stranger," said Bill approv- 
igly ; " for they 're about chock full at the Springs 
House." 

To descend, the passenger waa obliged to pass ont by the 

niDiddle seat and before the young editor. As he did so he 

cast ft shy look on him and, leaning over, said hesitatingly, 

in a lower voice ; " I don't think you will be able to get in 

at the Springs Hotel. If — if — jou care to come with 

_me to — to — the ranch, I can take care of you." 

The young editor — a man of action — paused for an 
Binstant only. Then seizing his bag, be said promptly : 
"Thank you," and followed his newjy found friend to the 
■ ground. The whip cracked, the coach rolled away, 
" You know Wilkes ? " he said, 
" Ye-ee-g. He 's my father." 
"Ah," said the editor cheerfully, "then you're going 



"Yea." 



s quite light in the open, and tha 8 
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moment's survey of the prospect — a survey that, however, 
seemed to be characterized by hia previous hesitation, — ■ 
said: " Thia way," crossed the road, and began to follow 
a quite plain but long disused wagon track along the slope. 
His manner was still so embarrassed that the young editor, 
after gayly repeating hia thanks for his companion's thought- 
ful courtesy, followed bim in silence. At the end of ten 
minutes they had reached some cultivated fields and orchards ; 
the stranger brightened, although still with a preoccupied 
air, quickened bis pace, and then suddenly stopped. When 
the editor reached his side he was gazing with apparently 
still greater perplexity upon the level, half-obliterated, and 
blackened foundations of wbat liad been a large farmhouse. 

" Why, it 's been burnt down ! " be said thoughtfully. 

The editor stared at him. ! Burnt down it certainly had 
been, but by no means recently. Grasses were already 
springing up from the charred beams in the cellar ; vines 
were trailing over the fallen chimneys ; excavations, already 
old, had been, made among the ruins. 

"When were you here last?" the editor asked ab- 
ruptly. 

" Five years ago," said the stranger abstractedly. 

*' Five years ! — and you knew nothing of this ? " 

" ^0. I was in Tahiti, Australia, Japan, and China all 



the time. 
"And 
"No. 


you neve 
You see 


heard from bom 
I quo'led with 


the old 


man, and ran 


away." 
"And 


you did 


a't write to tell 


them 


you were com- 


ing?" 

"Wo." He hesitated, and then added : ' 
o' coming till I saw you." 

" Me ? " 

"Yes; you and — the high water." 

" Do you mean to say," said the young 


Never thought 
editor sharply, 
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*' that you brought ^ne — an utter stranger to you — out of 
that coach to claim the hospitality of a father you had 
quarreled with — hadn't aeen for five years, and didn't 
know if he would receive you ? " 

" Yes, — you see that 'a just wh?/ I did it. You see, I 
reckoned my chances would be better to Eee him aloDg with a 
cheerful, chipper fellow like you. I didn't of course, kaL- 
kilate on this," he added, pointing dejectedly to the ruins. 

The editor gasped ; then a sudden conception of the un- 
rivaled absurdity of the situation flashed upon him, — of 
his passively following the amiable idiot at hia side in order 
to contemplate, in the falling rain and lonely night, a heap 
of sodden ruins, while the coach was speeding to Summit 
Springs and shelter, and, above all, the reason w/ii/ he was 
invited, — until, putting down hie bag, he leaned upon his 
stick, and laughed until the tears came to his eyes. At 
which his companion visibly brightened. 

" I told you so," he said cheerfully ; " I knew you 'd be 
able to take it — and the old man — in that way, and that 
would have fetched him round." 

" For Heaven's sake ! don't talk any more," said the 
editor, wiping his eyes, " but try to remember if you ever 
had any neighbors. about here where we can stay to-night. 
We can't walk to Summit Springs, and we can't camp out 

"There didn't use to be anybody nearer than the 



" But that was five years ago, you aay," said the editor 
impatiently; "and although your father probably moved 
away after the house burned down, the country 'i 
thickly settled since then. That field has been lately 
planted. There must be another house beyond, 
follow the trail a little farther." 

They tramped along in silence, this time the editor lead- ' 
ing. Presently he s 
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" There 'a a house — in then 
eaid, pointing. " Whose is it ? ' 

The stranger shook bis head dubiouslj. Although ap- 
parently UDatfected bj any sentimental consideratioD of his 
father's misfortune, the spectacle of the blackened ruins of 
the homestead had evidently shaken his preconceived plana. 

"It wasn't there in mi/ time," he said musingly. 

" But it is there ia our time," responded the editn 
briskly, " and I propose to go there. From what you have 
told me of your father — even if his house wepe still stand' 
ing — our chances of getting supper and a bed from him 
would be doubtful ! I suppose," he continued as thfljf 
moved on together, "you left him in anger — five y( 
ago ? " 

" Ye-es." 

"Did he say anything as you 

"I don't remember anything particular that he said." 

" Well, what did he do ? " 

" Shot at me from the window ! " 

" Ah ! " said the young editor softly. 

Ifevertheless they walked on for some time in ailenca. 
Gradually a white picket-fence came into view at right 
angles with the trail, and a man appeared walking leisurely 
along what seemed to be the regularly traveled road, beside 
it. The editor, who had taken matters in his own hand%i 
without speaking to his companion, ran quickly forward aaSf 
accosted the stranger, briefly stating that he had left tbt^ 
stagecoach with a companion, because it was stopped by 
high water, and asked, without entering into further detaila, 
to be directed to some place where they could pass tha 
night. The man quite as briefly directed him to the house 
among the trees, which he said was his own, and then 
leisurely pursued his way along the road. The young editor 
ran back to his companion, who had halted in the dripping 
shadow of a sycamore, and recounted his good fortune. 
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" I did n't," he added, " say anything about your father. 
You caQ make inquiries yourself later." 

" I reckon there won't be much need of that," returned 
his companion. " You did n't take much note o' that man, 
did you ? " 

" Not much," said the editor. 

" Well, that 'a my father, and I reckon that new house 
muat be bis." 

i 

■ The young editor was a little startled. The man he had 
juflt quitted certainly was not dangerous looking, and yet, 
remembering what his son had said, there were homicidal 
possibilities. 

"Look here," he said quickly, "he's not there now. 
Why don't you seize the opportunity to slip into the house, 
make peace with your mother and sisters, and get them to 
intercede with your father when he returns ? " 

" Thar ain't any mother ; she died afore I left. My 
sister Almiry 's a little girl — though that 'a four years ago 
and mebbee she 'a growed. My brothers and roe did n't pull 
together much. But I was thinkin' that mebbee i/ou might 
go in thar for me first, and see how the land lays ; then 
sorter tell 'em 'bout me in your takin', chipper, easy way ; 
make 'em laugh, and when you've squared 'em — I'll be 
hangin' round outside — you kio call me in. Don't you 

The young editor did see. Ridiculous as the proposal 
would have seemed to him an hour ago, it now appeared 
practical, and even commended itself to his taste. His 
name was well known in the county and his mediation 
might he effective. Perhaps his vanity was slightly flattered 
by his companion's faith in him ; perhaps he was not free 
ficm a certain human curiosity to know the rest ; perhaps 
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he waa more interested than he cated to confess in the help- 
less home-seeker beside him. 

'■ But you must tell me aomething more of yourself, and 
your fortune and prospects. They '11 be eure to aak 
questions," 

" Mebbee they won't. But you can say I 've done well 
— made raj pile over in AuBtralia, and ain't comin' on 
them.. Keraember — say I ' ain't comin' on them ' ! " 

The editor nodded, and then, as if fearful of letting his 
present impulse cool, ran off towards the house. 

It was large and respectable looking, and augured well 
for the present fortunes of the Wilkeses. The editor had 
determined to attack the citadel on its weaker, feminine 
side, and when the front door waa opened to his knock, 
asked to see Miss Almira TiYilkea, The Irish servant 
showed him into a comfortable looking sitting-room, and 
another moment with a quick rustle of skirts in the passage 
a very pretty girl inijiulsively entered. From the first 
flash erf her keen blue oyee the editor — a fair student of 
the sex — conceived the idea that she had expected some- 
body else ; from the second that she was an arrant flirt, 
and did not intend to be disappointed. This much was in 
his favor. 

Spurred by her provoking eyes and the novel situation, 
he stated his business with an airy lightness and humor 
that seemed to justify his late companion's estimate of his 
powers. But even in hia cynical attitude he was unpre- 
pared for the girl's reception of his news. He had e 
pected some indignation or even harshness towards this 
man whom he was beginning to consider as a kind of detri- 
mental outcast or prodigal, but he was astounded at the 
complete and utter indifference — the frank and heartless un- 
concern — with which she heard of his return. When she 
had followed the narrator rather than his story to the end, 
she languidly called her brothers from the adjoining room. 
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" This gentleman, Mr. Grey, of the * Argus,' has come 
across Jim — and Jim is calculating to come here and see 
father." 

The two brothers stared at Grey, slightly shrugged their 
shoulders with the same utter absence of fraternal sym- 
pathy or concern which the girl had shown, and said 
nothing. 

" One moment," said Grey a little warmly ; " I have no 
desire to penetrate family secrets, but would you mind 
telling me if there is any grave reason why he should not 
come ? Was there any scandalous conduct, unpardonable 
offense — let us even say any criminal act on his part 
which makes his return to this roof impossible ? " 

The three looked at each other with a dull surprise that 
ended in a vacant, wondering smile. 

" No, no," they said in one voice, — " no ; only " — 

" Only what ? " asked Grey impatiently. 

" Dad just hates him ! " 

" Like pizon," smiled Almira. 

The young editor rose with a slight increase of color. 

" Look here," said the girl, whose dimples had deepened 
as she keenly surveyed him, as if detecting some amorous 
"artifice under his show of interest for her brother, *' Dad 's 
gone down to the sheepfold and won't be back for an hour. 
Yo' might bring — yo^ friend — in." 

" He ain't wantin' anything ? Ain't dead broke — nor 
nothin', eh ? " suggested one of the brothers dubiously. 

Grey hastened to assure them of Jim's absolute solvency, 
and even enlarged considerably on his Australian fortune. 
They looked relieved, but not interested. 

" Go and fetch him," said the witch, archly hovering near 
Grey with dancing eyes ; *' and mind yo' come back, too ! " 

Grey hesitated a moment and then passed out in the 
dark porch. A dripping figure emerged from the trees 
opposite. It was Jim. 
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" Tour Bjater and brothera will see you," said Grey 
hastily, to avoid embsirassing details. " II» won't be here 
for an hour. But I 'd advise you to make the most cd 
your time, and get the good will of your aister." 

He would have drawn back to let the prodigal pass in 
alone, but the man appealingly seized hia arm, and Grey 
waa obliged to reenter with him. Ha noticed, however, 
that he breatbed hard. 

They turned slightly towards their relative, but did not 
offer to shake hands with him, nor did he with them. He 
sat down sideways on an imoffered chair. 

" The old house got burnt ! " he said, wiping his lips, 
and then drying his wet hair with his handkerchief. 

As the remark was addressed to no one in particular it 
was some seconds before the elder brother replied, " Yes." 

"Almira's growed." 

Again no one felt called upon to answer, and Almira 
glanced arcldy at the young editor as if he might have 
added, "and improved." 

" You 've done well ? " returned one of the brothers 
tentatively. 

" Yes, I 'm all right," said Jim. 

There was another speechless interval. Even the con- 
versational Grey fult under some unhallowed spell of silence 
that be could not break. 

" I see the old well is there yet," said Jim, wiping hia 
lips again. 

"Where dad was once goin' to chuck you down for 
givin' him hack talk," said the younger brother casually. 

To Mr. Grey's relief and yet astonishment, Jim burst 
into a loud laugh and rubbed his legs. 

" That 's BO — how old times do come back ! " 

"And," said the bright-eyed Almira, " there's that old 
butternut-tree that you shinned up one day when we set 
tlie hounds on you. Goodness I how you scooted t " 
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Again Jim laughed loudly and nodded. " Yes, the same 
old butternut. How you do remember, Almira I " This 
admiringly. 

" And don't you remember Delia Short ? " continued 
Almira, pleased at the admiratioii, and perhaps a little 
exalted at the singvilar attention which the young editor 
was giving to tboae cheerful re mini seen cea. " She, you 
know, you was reg'larly sick after, so that we always 
allowed she kinder turned yo' brain afore you went away ! 
Well 1 all the while you were courtin' her it appears she 
waa secretly married to Jo — yo' friend — Jo Stacy. Ix>rd ! 
there was a talk about that ! and about yo' all along 
thiiikin' yo' had chances 1 Yo' frfend here," with an arch 
glance at Grey, " who 'a alius puttin' folks in the news- 
papers, orter get a hold on that I " 

Jim again laughed louder than the others, and rubbed his 
lips. Grey, however, offered only the tribute of a peculiar 
smile and walked to the window. 

" You say your father will return in an hour ? " he said, 
turning to the elder brother, 

" Yes, unless he kept on to Watson's." 

"Where?" said Jim suddenly. 

It struck Grey that bis voice had changed, or rather 
that he was now speaking for the first time in his natural 

" Watson's, just over the bridge," explained his brother. 
" If he went there he won't be back till ten." 

Jim picked up his India rubber cape and hat, said, " I 
reckon I '11 just take a turn outside until he gets back," 
and walked towards the door. 

None of his relatives moved nor seemed to offer any 
opposition. 

Grey followed him quickly. " I '11 go with you," he 
said. 

" ITo," returned Jim with singular earnestness. " Ton 
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stay here and keep 'em np cbeerfnl tike this. They 're 
doing all this foT you, you know ; Almiry 's just thia chippor 
only on your account," 

Seeing the young man was indexible, Grey retnmed 
grimly to the room, but not until he had noticed, with some 
rarprise, that Jim, immediately on leaving the house, darted 
off at a quick run through the rain and darkness, Preoe- 
cQpied with this, and perhaps still influenced by the tone of 
the previooa conversation, he did not reepoad readily to the 
fair Almira's conversational advances, and was speedily left 
to a. seat by the fire alone. At the end of ten minutes he 
regretted he had ever come ; when half an hour had passed 
he wondered if be had not brtter try to reach the Summit 
alone. With a h)p>se of an hour he began to feel uneasy at 
Jim's prolonged absence in spite of the cold indifference of 
the household. Suddenly he heard stamping in the porch, 
a muttered exclamation, and the voices of the two brothers 
in the hall. " Why, dad ! what 'a up ? Yo' look half 
drowned ! " 

The door opened upon the sodden, steaming figure of the 
old man whom he had met on the road, followed by the 
two sons. But he was evidently more occupied and po* 
sessed by some mental passion than by his physical discom- 
fort. Yet strong and dominant over both, he threw off hia 
wet coat and waistcoat as he entered, and marched directly 
to the fire. Utterly ignoring the presence of a stranger, he 
suddenly turned and faced his family. 

" Half drowned — yes I and I might have been hull 
drowned for that matter. The back water of the Fork is 
all over Watson's, and the bridge is gone, I stumUed 
onto this end of it in the dark, and went off, head first into 
twenty feet of water ! Tried to fight my way out, but the 
current was agin me. I 'd bin down twice, and was going 
down for the third time, when somebody grabbed me hy 
the scrnET o* my neck and under the arm — so! — and 
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swam me to the bank ! When I scrambled up I sez : ^ I 
can't see your face/ sez I, * I don't know who you are/ sez 
I, * but I reckon you 're a white man and clear grit/ sez I, 
^ and there 's my hand on it ! ' And he grabs it and sez, 
* We 're quits/ and scooted out o' my sight. And/' con- 
tinued the old man, staring at their faces and raising his 
voice almost to a scream, " who do you think it was ? 
Why, that sneakin^ hound of a brother of yours — Jim I 
Jim ! the scallawag that I booted outer the ranch five years 
ago, crawlin', writhin' back again after all these years to 
insult his old father's gray hairs ! And some of you — by 
GUxi — once thought that / was hard on him ! " 

• •••• ••••• 

The sun was shining brightly the next morning as the 
young editor halted the up coach in the now dried hollow. 
As he was clambering to a seat beside the driver, his elbow 
was jogged at the window. Looking down he saw the face 
of Jim. 

" We had a gay talk last night, remembering old times, 
did n't we ? " said the prodigal cheerfully. 

" Yes, but — where are you going now ? " 

" Back to Australia, I reckon ! But it was mighty good 
to drop in on the old homestead once more ! " 

" Rather," said the editor, clinging to the window and 
lingering in mid-air to the manifest impatience of Yuba 
Bill ; " but I say — look here I — were you quite satis- 
fied ? " 

Jim's hand tightened around the young editor's as he 
answered cheerfully, '^ Yes." But his face was turned 
away from the window. 



A PHOTEQEE OF JACK HAMIHTSI 
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The atearaer Silveropolis was sharply and steadily cleav- 
ing the broad, ]ilaeid shallows of the Sacramento River. 
A large wave like an eagre, diverging from ita bow, was 
extending to either hank, swamping the tulea and threaten- 
ing to submerge the lower levees. The great boat itself — 
a vast but delicate structure of airy stories, hanging galler^ 
iea, fragile colonnades, gilded cornices, and resplendeat 
freacoea — woa throbbing throughout its whole periloua 
length with the pulse of high pressure and the strong 
moDotououa heat of a powerful piston. Floods of foam 
pouring from the high paddle-boxes on either side and re- 
uniting in the waktt of the boat left behind a track of 
dazzling whiteness, over which trailed two dense black ban- 
nera flung from its lofty smokefitacka. 

Air. Jack Hainlin hod quietly emerged from bis state- 
room on dock and was looking over the guards. His hands 
were resting lightly on his hips over the delicate curves of 
his white waistcoat, and he was whistling softly, poasibly 
some air to which he bad made certain card-playing passen- 
gers dance the night before. He was in comfortable case, 
and his soft brown eyes under their long lashes were veiled 
with gentle tolerance of all things. He glanced lazily 
along the empty hurricane deck forward ; he glanced lazily 
down to the saloon deck below him. Far out against the 
guards below him leaned a young girl. Mr. Hamlin, knitted 
his brows slightly. 

He remembered her at once. She hod come on board 
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that morning with one Ned Stratton, a hrothei gambler, but 
neither a favorite nor intimate of Jaek'a, From certain 
indicatioDB in the pair, Jack had inferred that slie -was 
Bome fooliah or reckless creature whom " Ed " had " got on 
a string," and was spiriting away from her friends and 
family. With the abstract morality of this situation Jack 
was not in the least concerned. For himself he did not 
indulge in that sort of game ; the inexperience and vacilla- 
tions of innocence were apt to be bothersome, and besides, a 
certain modest doubt of his own competency to make an 
original selection had always made him prefer to confine 
his gallantries to the wives of men of greater judgment 
than himself who had. But it suddenly occurred to him 
that he had seen Stratton quickly slip off the boat at the 
last landing st^ge. Ah ! that was it ; he had cast away 
and deserted her. It was an old story. Jack smiled. 
But he was not greatly amused with Stratton. 

She was very pale, and seemed to be clinging to the net- 
work railing, as if to support herself, although she was gaz- 
ing fixedly at the yellow glancing current below, which 
seemed to be sucked down and swallowed in the paddle- 
box as the boat swept on. It certainly was a fascinating 
sight — this sloping rapid, hurrying on to bury itself under 
the crushing wheels. For a brief moment Jack saw how 
they would seize anything floating on that ghastly incline, 
whirl it round in one awful revolution of the beating pad- 
dles, and then bury it, broken and shattered out of all 
reci^ition, deep in the muddy undercurrent of the stream 
behind them. 

She moved away presently with an odd, stiff .itep, chaf- 
ing her gloved hands together as if they had become stiff- 
ened, too, in her rigid grasp of the railing. Jack leisurely 
watched her as she moved along the narrow strip of deck. 
She was not at all to his taste, — a rather plump girl with 
a rastic manner and a great deal of brown hair under her 
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straw hat. She night have looked better had she not been 
BO haggard. When she reached the door of the saloon she 
paused, and then, turning suddenly, began to wnlk quickly 
Irack again. As she neared the spot where she had been 
standing her pace slackened, and when she reached the rail- 
ing she seemed to relapse against it in her former helpless 
fashion. Jack became l&zily interested. Suddenly she 
lifted her head and cast a quick glance around and above 
her. In that momentary lifting of her face Jack saw her 
expression. Whatever it was, his own changed instantly j 
the nest moment there was a crash on the lon-er deck. It 
was Jack who had swung himself over the rail and dropped 
ten feet, to her eide. But not before she had placed one 
foot in the meshes of the netting and had gripped the rail- 
ing for a spring. 

The noise of Jack's fall might have seemed to her be- 
wildered fancy as a part of her frantic act, for she fell for- 
ward vacantly on the railing. But by this time Jack had 
grasped her arm as if to help himself to his feet. 

" I might have killed myself by that foolin', might n't 
I ? " he said cheerfully. 

The sound of a voice so near her seemed to recall to her 
dazed sense the uncompleted action his fall had arrested. 
She made a convulsive bound towards the railing, but Jack 
held her fast. 

" Don't," he said in a low voice, — " don't, it won't pay. 
It 's the sickest game that ever was played by man or 
woman. Come here ! " 

He drew her towards an empty state room whoso door 
was swinging on its hinges a few feet from them. She was 
trembling violently ; he half led, half pushed her into the 
room, closed the door, and stood with his back against it aa 
she dropped into a chair. She looked at him vacantly ; 
the agitation she was undergoing inwardly had left her no 
aenae of outward perception. 
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" You know Stratton would be awfully riled," continued 
Tack easily, " He 's just stepped out to see a. friend and 
got !eft by the fool boat. He '11 te along by tbe next 
steamer, and you 're bound to meet him in Sacramento." 

Her staring eyea aeemed suddenly to grasp his meaning. 
But to his surprise she burst out with a certain hysterical 
desperation, " Ho ! no 1 Never ! tiever again ! Let me 
pass ! I must go," and etniggled to regain the door. 
Jack, albeit singularly relieved to know that she shared his 
private sentiments regarding Sttatton, nevertheless resisted 
her. Whereat she suddenly turned white, reeled back, 
and sank in a dead faint in the chair. 

The gambler turned, drew the key from the inside of the 
door, passed out, locking it behind him, and walked lei- 
surely into the main saloon. 

" Mrs. Johnson," he said gravely, addressing the stew- 
ardess, a tall mulatto, with his usual winsome supremacy 
over dependents and children, " you '11 oblige me if you '11 
corral a few smelling salts, vinaigrettes, hairpins, and vio- 
let powder, and unload them in deck stateroom No. 257. 
There 's a lady " — 

" A lady, Marse Hamlin ? " interrupted the mulatto, 
with an archly significant flash of her white teeth. 

" A lady," continued Jack with unabashed gravity, " in 
B sort of conniption fit. A relative of mine ; in fact, a 
niece, my only sister's child. Had n't seen each other fot 
ten years, and it was too much for her." 

The woman glanced at him with a mingling of incredu- 
lous belief but delighted obedience, hurriedly gathered a 
few articles from her cabin, and followed him to No. 257. 
The young girl waa still unconscious. The stewardess ap- 
plied a few restoratives with the skill of long experience, 
and the young girl opened her eyes. They turned vacantly 
from the stewardess to Jack with a look of half recognition 
and half frightened inquiry. 
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I A sudden convulsion shook her whole frame, her blank ex- 
pression broke like a shattered mirror, she threw her hands 
over her eyes and fell forward with her face to the back of 
her chair in an outburst of tears- 
Alas for Jack ! with the breaking up of those sealed 
fouotains came her speech also, at first disconnected and 
incoherent, and then despairing and passionate. No ! she 
had no longer friends or home ! She had lost and dis- 

» graced them ! She had disgraced herself ! There was no 
home for her but the grave. Why bad Jack snatched her 
from it ? Then bit by bit, she yielded up her story, — -a 
story decidedly commonplace to Jack, uninteresting, and 
even irritating to hia fastidiousness. She was a schoolgirl 
(not even a convent girl, but the inmate of a PreBhyterian 

I female academy at Napa. Jack shuddered as he remeni' 
bored to have once seen certain of the pupils walking with 
.9 teacher), and she lived with her married sister. She had 
.seen Stratton while going to and fro on the San Francisco 
boat } she had exchanged notes with him, had met him se- 
cretly, and finally consented to elope with him to Sacra- 
mento, only to discover when the boat had left the wharf 
the real nature of his intentions. Jack listened with infi- 
nite weariness and inward chafing. He had read all this 
before in cheap novelettes, in the police reports, in the 
Sunday papers ; he had beard a street preacher declaim 
against it, and warn young women of the serpent-like wiles 
of tempters of the Stratton variety. But even now 
Jack failed to recognize Stratton as a serpent, or indeed 
Lfmything hut a blundering cheat and clown, who had left 
KbiB dirty 'prentice work on hia (Jack's) hands. But the 
■ girl was helpless and, it seemed, homeless, all through a 
teettaia desperation of feeling which, in spite of her tears, 
l}ie could not hut respect. That momentary shadow of 
I had exalted her. He stroked his mustache, pnlled 
(own his Trhite witlstcoat, and let her cry, without saying 
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anything. He did not know that this most objectiooabls 
phase of her mieerj was her salvation and his own. 

Bat the stewardess would return in a moment. 

" You 'd better tell me what to call you," he said quietly. 
" I ought to know ray niece's first name." 

The girl caught her hreath, and between tno sohe said, 
" Sophonisha," 

Jack winced- It seemed only to need this last senti- 
mental touch to complete the idiotic situation. 

" I '11 call you Sophy," he said hurriedly and with an 
effort. " And now look here ! You are going in that cabin 
with Nib. Johnson where she can look after you, hut I can't. 
So 1 'U have to take your word, for I 'm not going to give 
you away before Mrs. Johnson, that you won't try that 
foolishness — you know what I mean — before I eeo you 
again. Can I trust you ? " 

With her head still bowed over the chair back, she 
murmured elowly somewhere from under her disheveled 
hair: " Yes." 

" Honest Injin ? " adjured Jack gravely. 

" Yes." 

The shuflling step of the stewardess was heard slowly 
approaching, 

" Yes,'' continued Jack ahruptly, slightly lifting his voice, 
as Mrs. Johnson opened the door, — " yes, if you 'd only 
had some of those spearmint drops of your aunt Kaohel's 
that she always gave you when these fits came on you 'd 
have been all right inside of five minutes. Aunty was no 
slouch of a doctor, was she ? Dear me, it only seema 
yesterday since I saw her. You were just playing round 
her knee like a kitten on the back porch. How time does 
fly ! But here 's Mrs. Johnson comii^ to take you in. 
Now rouse up, Sophy, and just hook yourself on to Mrs. 
Johnson on that side, and %re 'U toddle along." 

The young girl put back her heavy hair, and with hu 
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face still averted eubmitted to be helped to her feet by 
the kindly atewardeas. Perhaps aoiaething homely sym- 
pathetic and nurselike in the touch of the mulatto gave 
her assurance and confidence, for her head lapsed ciuite 
naturally against the woman's shoulder, and her face was 
partly hidden as she moved slowly along the deck. Jack 
accompanied them to the saloon and the inner stateroom 
door. A few passengers gathered curiously near, as much 
attracted by the unusual presence of Jack Hamlin in such 
a procession as by the girl herself, 

" You '11 look after her specially, Mrs. Johnson," said 
Jack, in unusually deliberate terms. " She 's been a good 
deal petted at home, and my sister perhaps has rather spoilt 
her. She 's pretty much of a child still, and you '11 have 
to humor her. Sophy," he continued, with ostentatious 
playfulness, directing hia voice into the dim recesses of the 
stateroom, " you '11 just think Mrs, Johnson's your old 
nurse, won't you ? Think it 's old Katy, hey ? " 

To bis great consternation the girl approached trem- 
blingly from the inner shadow. The faintest and saddest of 
smiles for a moment played around the corners of her drawn 
mouth and tear-dimmed eyes as she held out her hand and 

" God bless you for being so kind." 

Jack shuddered aad glanced quickly round. But luckily 
no one heard this crushing sentimentalism, and the next 
moment the door closed upon her and Mrs. Johnson. 

It was past midnight, and the moon was riding high over 
the narrowing yellow river, when Jack again stepped out 
on deck. He had just left the captain's cabin, and a small 
social game with the officers, which had served to some 
extent to vaguely relieve his irritation and their pockets. 
He had presumably quite forgotten the incident of the 
afternoon, as he looked about him, and complacently took 
in the quiet beauty of the night. 
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The low banks on either side offered no bteak to tbe 
nninterrupted level of the landscape, through vhich the 
river aeemed to wind only as a race track for the rushing 
boat. Every fibre of her vast but fragile bulk quivered 
under the goad of her powerful engines. There was no 
other movement but here, no other sound but this mon- 
strotiH beat and panting ; the whole tranquil landacape 
seemed to breathe and pulsate with her ; dwellers in the 
tules, miles away, beard and felt ber as she passed, and it 
aeomod to Jack, leaning overthe railing, as if the whole river 
swept like a sluice through lier paddle-boxes. 

Jack had quite unconsciously lounged before that part of 
the railing where the young girl had leaned a few bours 
ago. As be looked down upon the streaming yellow mill- 
race below him he noticed — what neither be nor the girl 
had probably noticed before — that a space of the top bar 
of the railing was hinged, and could be lifted by withdraw- 
ing a small belt, thus giving easy access to the guards. He 
was atill looking at it, 'wbietling softly, when footsteps 
ftpproacbad, 

" Jack," said a lazy voice, " how 's sister Mary ? " 

" It 's a long time since you 've seen her only child. 
Jack, ain't it ? " said a second voice ; " and yet it sort o" 
seema to me somehow that I 've seen her before." 

Jack recognized the voice of two of his late companions 
at the card-table. His whistling ceased ; so also dropped 
every trace of color and espression from his liandsome face. 
But he did not turn, and remained quietly gazing at the 
water. 

" Aunt Rachel, too, must he getting on in years. Jack," 
continued the first speaker, halting behind Jack. 

" And Mrs, Johnson do«6 not look »> much like Sophy's 
old nurse as she used to,'' remarked the second, following 
his example. Still Jack remained unmoved. 

" Vou don't seem to be interested, Jack," contiaaed tlw 
fiwt speaker. " UTiat atp you looking at ? " 
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Without turning his head the gamhler replied, " Looking 
at the boat; she's hooming along, Just chawing up and 
spitting out the river, ain't she ? Look at that sweep of 
water going under her paddle-wheels," he continued, unholt- 
ing the rait and lifting it to allow the two men to peer 
curiously over the guards as he pointed to the murderous 
incline beneath them ; " a man would u't stand much show 
who got dropped into it. How these paddles would just 
snatch him bald-headed, pick him up, and elosh him round 
and round, and then sling him out down there in such a 
shape that his own father would n't know him." 

" Yes," said the first speaker, \rith an ostertatious little 
laugh, "but all that ain't telling us how sister Mary is." 

" No," said the gambler, slipping into the opening with 
a white and rigid face in which nothing seemed living hut 
the eyes, — " no ; but it 's telling you how two d — d foals 
who did n't know when to shut their mouths might get 
them shut once and forever. It 'a teliing you what might 
happen to two men who tried to ' play ' a man who did n't 
care to he ' played,' — a man who did n't care much what 
he did, when he did it, or how he did it, but would do 
what he 'd set out to do — even if in doing it he went to 
hell with the men he aent there." 

He had stepped out on the guards, beside the two men, 
closing the rail behind him. He had placed his hands on 
their shoulders ; they had both gripped his arms ; yet, 
viewed from the deck above, they seemed at that moment 
an amicable, even fraternal group, albeit the faces of the 
three were dead white in the moonlight. 

" I don't think I 'm so very much interested in sister 
Mary," said the firat speaker quietly, after a pause. 

" And I don't seem to think so much of aunt Kachel as 
I did," said his companion. 

"I thought you wouldn't," said Jack, coolly reopening 
the rail and stepping back again. " It all depends upon the 
way you look at those things. G-ood-night." 
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" Good-night." 

The three men paused, shook each other's hands silently, 

ind separated, Jack sauatering slowly back to hia Etat«- 



II 

The educational cEtablishment of Mrs. Mix and Madame 
Bance, situated iu the best quartet of Sacramento and 
patronized by the highest state otticials and members of the 
clergy, was a pretty if not an imposing edifice. Although 
surrounded by a high white picket-fence and entered through 
a heavily boarded gate, its balconies festooned with jasmine 
and roses, and its spotlessly draped windows as often gtac«d 
with fresh, flower-like faces, were still plainly and provok- 
ingly visible above the ostentatious spikes of tbo pickets. 
Nevertheless, Mr, Jack Hamlin, who bad six months before 
placed hia niece, Miss Sophoniaba Brown, under its pro- 
tecting care, felt a degree of uneasiness, even bordering on 
timidity, which was new to that usually self-confident man. 
Remembering how his first appearance had fluttered this 
dovecote and awakened a severe suspicion in the minds of 
the two principals, he had discarded his usual fashionable 
attire and elegantly fitting garments for a rough homespun 
suit, supposed to represent a homely agriculturist, hut ivhich 
had the eSect of transforming him into an adorable Strepbon, 
infinitely more dangerous in his rustic shepherd-like sim- 
plicity. Ho had also shaved off his silken mustache for the 
same prudential reasons, but had only succeeded in uncov- 
ering the delicate lines of his handsome mouth, and f 
absurdly reducing hia apparent years that his avuncular 
pretensions seemed more preposterous than ever ; and when 
he had rung the bell and waa admitted by a severe Irish 
waiting-maid, his momentary hesitation and half-humotoua 
diffidence had such an unexpected effect upon her, thitt it 
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seemed doubtful if he would be allowed to pasB beyond the 

" Shure, mias," she said in a whisper to an under teacher, 
" there 's wan at the dhure who calls himself ' Mister ' 
Haraliii, but av it is not a young lady maskeradio' in her 
brother's clothes oim very much mistaken ; and av it 'a ^ 
boy, one of the pupil's brothers, sliure je might put a 
dhress on him when you take the others out for a walk, 
and he 'd pass for the beauty of the whole school." 

Meantime the unconscious subject of this criticism was 
pacing somewhat uneasily up and down the formal recep- 
tion room into which he had been finally ushered. Its 
farther end was filled by an enormous parlor organ, a 
number of music books, and a cheerfully variegated globe. 
A large presentation Bible, an equally massive illustrated 
volume on the Holy Land, a. few landscapes in cold, bluish 
milk and water colors, and rigid heads in crayons — the 
work of pupils — were presumably ornamental. An im- 
posing mahogany sofa and what seemed to be a dispropor- 
tionate excess of chairs somewhat coldly furnished the room. 
Jack had reluctantly made up hia mind that, if Sophy was 
accompanied by any one, he would be obliged to kiss her 
to keep up bis assumed relationship. As she entered the 
room with Miss Mix, Jack advanced and soberly saluted 
her on the cheek. But so positive and apparent was the 
gallantry of his presence, and perhaps so suggestive of some 
pastoral flirtation, that Miss Mis, to Jack's surprise, winced 
perceptibly and became stoay. But he was still more sur- 
prised that the young lady herself shrank half uneasily from 
hia lips, and uttered a alight exclamation. It was a new 
experience to Mr. Hamlin. 

But this somewhat mollified Miss Mix, and she slightly 
relaxed her austerity. She was glad to be able to give the 
best accounts of Miss Brown, not only as regarded her 
studies, but as to hei conduct and deportment. £«ally, 
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with the preseot freedom of manners and laxity of borne 
discipline in Califoruia, it was gratifying to meet- a young 
lady who seemed to value the importance of a proper de- 
corum and behavior, eapecially towards the opposite sex. 
Mr. Hamlin, although her guardian, was perhaps too young 
to understand and appreciate this. To this inexperience 
ehe must also attribute the indiscretion of liis calling duT> 
ing school hours and without preliminary warning. Sha 
trusted, however, that this informality could be overlooked 
after consultation with Madame Bance, but in the mean 
time, perhaps for half an hour, she must withdraw Miea 
Brown and return with her to the class. Mr. Hamlin 
could wait in this public room, reserved espBcially for 
visitors, until they returned. Or, if he cared to accompany 
one of the teachers in a formal inspection of the school, 
she added doubtfully, with a glance at Jack's distracting 
attractions, she would submit this also to Maiianie Bance. 

" Thank you, thank you," returned Jack hurriedly, as a 
depressing vision of the fifty or sisty scholars rose before 
his eyes, " hut I 'd rather not. I mean, you know, I 'd 
just as lief stay here alone. I would n't have called any- 
way, don't you see, only I had a day oif, — and — and — 
I wanted to talk with my niece on family matters." 

He did not say tbat he had received a somevrhat dis- 
tressful letter from her asking him to come ; a new instinct 
made him cautious. 

Considerably relieved by Jack's unexpected abstention, 
vhicb seemed to spare her pupils the distraction of his 
graces, Miss Mix smiled more amicably and retired with her 
charge. In the single glance be had exchanged with Sophy 
be saw that, although resigned and apparently self-con- 
trolled, she still appeared thoughtful and melancholy. She 
had improved ui appearance and seemed more refined and 
less rustic in her school dress, but he was conscious of tha 
Bame distinct separation oi her personality (which was uo- 
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interefiting to him) from the sentiment that had impelled 
liim to visit her. She was possibly still hankering after that 
fellow Stratton, in spite of her protestations to the contrary; 
perhaps she wanted to go back to her sister, although she 
had declared she would die first, and had always refused to 
disclose her real name or give any clue by which he could 
have traced her relations. She would cry, of course ; he 
almost hoped that she would not return alone ; he half re- 
gretted he had come. She still held him only by a single 
quality of her nature, — the desperation she had shown on 
the boat ; that was something he understood and respected. 

He walked discontentedly to the window and looked out ; 
he walked discontentedly to the end of the room and stopped 
before the organ. It was a fine instrument ; he could see 
that with an admiring and experienced eye. He was alone 
in the room ; in fact, quite alone in that part of the house 
which was separated from the class-rooms. He would dis- 
turb no one by trying it. And if he did, what then ? He 
smiled a little recklessly, slowly pulled oflf his gloves, and 
sat down before it. 

He played cautiously at first, with the soft pedal down. 
The instrument had never known a strong masculine hand 
before, having been fumbled and friveled over by softly 
incompetent, feminine fingers. But presently it began to 
thrill under the passionate hand of its lover, and carried 
away by his one innocent weakness, Jack was launched 
upon a sea of musical reminiscences. Scraps of church 
music, Puritan psalms of his boyhood ; dying strains from, 
sad, forgotten operas, fragments of oratorios and symphonies, 
but chieSy phrases from old masses heard at the missions of 
San Pedro and Santa Isabel, swelled up from his loving and 
masterful fingers. He had finished an Agnus Dei ; the for- 
ma! room was pulsating with divine aspiration ; the rascal's 
hands were resting listlessly on the keys, his brown lashes 
lifted, in an effort of memory, tenderly towarda the ceiling. 
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Suddenly, a subdued murmur of applause and a slight 
TUEtle behind him recalled him to himaelf again. ] 
wheeled his chair quickly round. The two principals 
the school and hall a dozen teachers were standing gravely 
behind him, and at the open door a dozen curled and frizzled 
youthful heads peered in eagerly, hut half restrained by 
their teachers. The relaxed features and apologetic attitude 
of Madame Bance and Miss Mix showed that Mr, Hamlin 
had unconsciously achieved a triumph. 

He might not have been as pleased to know that hia 
extraordinary performance had solved a difficulty, effaced 
his other graces, and enabled them to place him on the 
moral pedestal of a mere musician, to whom these eccentri- 
cities were allowable and privileged. He shared the admi- 
ration extended by the young ludies to tiieir music teacher, 
which was always understood to be a sexless enthusiasni 
and a contagious juvenile disorder. It was also a fine adver- 
tisement for the organ. Madame Bance smiled blandly, 
improved the occasion hy thanking Mr. Hamlin for having 
given the scholars a gratuitous lesson on the capabilities of 
the instrument, and was glad to be able to give Miss Brown 
a half-holiday to spend with her accomplished relative. 
Miss Brown was even now upstairs, putting on her hat and 
mantle. Jack was relieved, Sophy would not attempt to 
cry on the street. 

Nevertheless, when they reached it and the gate dosed 
behind them, he again became uneasy. The girl's clouded 
face and melancholy manner were not promising. It also 
occurred to him that he might meet some one who knf 
him and thus compromise her. This was to be avoided at ■ 
all hazards. He hegan with forced gayety : — 

" Wei!, now, where shall we go ? " 

She slightly raised her tear-dimmed eyes. 

" Where you please — I don't care." 

" There isn't any show going on here, is there ? 
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He had a vague idea of a circus or menagerie — himself 
behind her in the shadow of the box. 

" I don't know of any." 

" Or any restaurant — or cake shop ? " 

^^ There 's a place where the girls go to get candy on 
Main Street. Some of them are there now." 

Jack shuddered ; this was not to be thought of. 

" But where do you walk ? " 

" Up and down Main Street." 

" Where everybody can see you ? " said Jack, scandal- 
ized. 

The girl nodded. 

They walked on in silence for a few moments. Then a 
bright idea struck Mr. Hamlin. He suddenly remembered 
that in one of his many fits of impulsive generosity and 
largess he had given to an old negro retainer — whose wife 
had nursed him through a dangerous illness — a house and 
lot on the river bank. He had been told that they had 
opened a small laundry or wash-house. It occurred to him 
that a stroll there and a call upon " Uncle Hannibal and 
Aunt Chloe " combined the propriety and respectability due 
to the young person he was with, and the requisite secrecy 
and absence of publicity due to himself. He at once sug- 
gested it. 

" You see she was a mighty good woman, and you ought 
to know her, for she was my old nurse " — 

The girl glanced at him with a sudden impatience. 

" Honest Injin," said Jack solemnly ; " she did nurse 
me through my last cough. I ain't playing old family 
gags on you now." 

^' Oh, dear," burst out the girl impulsively, " I do wish 
you would n't ever play them again. I wish you would n't 
pretend to be my uncle ; I wish you would n't make me 
pass for your niece. It is n't right. It 's all wrong. Oh, 
don't you know it 's all wrong, and can't come right any 
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way ? It 'a just killing me. I can't stand it, I 'd rathet 
you 'd say what I am and how I came to you and how you 
pitied me." 

They had luckily entered a narrov side street, aod the 
sobs which shook the young girl's frame were unnoticed. 
For a taw moments Jack felt a horrible conviction stealing 
over him, that in his present attitude towards her he was 
not unlike that hound Stratton, and that, however innocent 
hia own intent, there was a Bickening resemblance to the 
situation on the boat in the base advantjige he had taken of 
her friendlessneas. He had never told her that he was a 
gambler like Stratton, and that his peculiar infelix reputa- 
tion among women made it impossible for him to assist 
her, except by stealth or the deception he had practiced, 
without compromising her. He who bad for years faced 
the sneers and half-frightened opposition of the world dared 
not tell the truth to this girl, from whom he expected 
nothing and who did not interest him. He felt he was 
almost slinking at her side. At last he said desperately : — 

" But I snatched them bald-beaded at the organ, Sophy, 
did n't I ? " 

" Oh, yes," said the girl, " you played beautifully and 
grandly. It was bo good of you, too. For I think, some- 
how, Madame Bance had been a little suspicious of you, 
but that settled it. Everybody thought it was fine, and 
Bome thought it was your profession. Perhaps," she added 
timidly, " it is." 

" I play a good deal, I reckon," said Jack, with a grim 
humor which did not, however, amuse him. 

" I wish / could, and make money by it," said the girl 
eagerly. Jack winced, but she did not notice it as sbe 
went on hurriedly ; "That's what I wanted to talk to you 
about. I want to leave the school and make my own 
living. Anywhere where people won't know me and where 
I can be alone and work. I shall die here among these 
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gitla — with all their talk of their frienda and their — 
Bisters, — and their questions about you." 

" Tell 'em to dry up," said Jack indignantly. " Take 
[^mo to the cake shop and load 'em up with candy and ice 
I'sreani. That '11 atop their mouths. You 've got money, — 
you got my last remittance, did n't you ? " he repeated 
quickly, " If you did n't, here 'a " — his hand was already 
in his pocket when she stopped him with a despairing 

" Yes, yea, I got it all. I have n't touched it. I don't 
Trant it. For I can't live on you. Don't you uudorstand, 
— I want to work. Listen, — I can draw and paint. 
Madame Bance says I do it well ; my drawing-master says 
I might in time take portraits and get paid for it. And 
even now I can retouch photographs and make colored 
miniatures from them, And," she stopped and glanced at 
Jack half timidly, " I 've — done some already." 

A glow of surprised relief suffased the gambler. Not so 
much at this astonishing revelation as at the change it 
seemed to effect in her. Her pale blue eyes, made paler 
by tears, cleared and brightened under their swollen lids 
like wiped steel ; the lines of her depressed mouth straight- 
ened and became firm. Her Toice had lost its hopeless 
monotone. 

"There 'a a shop in the nest street, — a photographer's, 
i— where they have one of mine in their windows," she 
yrent on, reassured by Jack's unaffected interest, " It 'a 
I^only round the corner, if you care to see." 

Jack assented ; a few paces farther brought them to the 
comer of a narrow street, where they presently turned into 

broader thoroughfare and stopped before the window of 
a photographer. Sophy pointed to an oval frame, contain- 
ing a portrait painted on porcelain, Mr, Hamlin was 
startled. Inexperienced as he was, a certain artistic incli- 

itiou told him it was good, although it is to be feared he 
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would have teen astonished even if it had been worse. 
Tlie mere fact that this headstrong country girl, 
run away with a cur like Stratton, should be able to do 
anything else took him by surprise, 

" I got ten dollars for that," she said hesitatingly, 
I could have got more for a larger one, but I bad to do 
that in my room, during recreation hours. If I had more 
time and a place where I could work " — she stopped 
timidly and looked tentatively at Jack. But he was al- 
ready indulging in a characteristically reckless idea of com- 
ing back after he had left Sophy, buying the miniature at 
an extravagant price, and ordering half a dozen more at 
extraordinary figures. Here, however, two passers-by, 
stopping ostensibly to look in the window, but really at- 
tracted by the picturesque spectacle of the handsome young 
rustic and bis schoolgirl companion, gave Jack such a fright 
that he hurried Sophy away again into the side street. 

" There 's nothing mean about that picture business," he 
said cheerfully ; " it looks like a square kind of game," 
and relapsed into thoughtful silence. 

At which Sophy, the ice of restraint broken, again burst 
into passionate appeal. IE she could only go away somewhere 
— where she saw no one but the people who would buy 
her work, who knew nothing of her past nor cared to know 
who were her relations ! She would work hard ; she knew 
she could support herself in time. She would keep the 
name he had given her, — it was not distinctive enough to 
challenge any inquiry, — but nothing more. She need not 
assume to be his niece ; be would always be her kind 
friend, to whom she owed everything, even her miserable 
life. She trusted still to his honor never to seek to know 
her real name, nor ever to speak to her of that man if he 
ever met him. It would do no good to her or to them ; it 
might drive her, for she was not yet quite sure of herself, 
to do that which she had promised him never to do again. 
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I There was no threat, impatience, or acting in her voice, 
but he recognized the same dull deEperation he had once 
heard in it, and her eyes, which a moment before were 
quick and mobile, had become fixed and set. He had no 
idea of trying to penetrate the foolish secret of her name 
and relations ; he had never had the slightest curiosity, but 
it struck him now that Stratton might at any time force it 
upon him. The only way that he could prevent it was to 

I let it be known that, for unexpressed reasons, he would 
shoot Stratton " on sight." This would naturally restrict 
any verbal communication between them. Jack's ideas of 
morality were vague, but his convictions on points of honor 
were singularly direct and positive. 
oft 
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Meantime Hamlin and Sophy were passing the outskirts 
[ of the town ; the open lots and cleared spaces were giving 
r way to grassy stretches, willow copses, and groups of cotton- 
I wood and sycamore ; and beyond the level of yellowing 
)d the fringed and raised banks of the river. 
i Half tropical looking cottages with deep verandas — the 
I Barnes of early Southern pioneers — took the place of in- 
l complete blocks of modern houses, monotonously alike. In 
I these sylvan surroundings Mr. Hamlin's picturesque rus- 
■Kcity looked less incongruous and more Arcadian ; the 
r young girl had lost some of her restraint with her confi- 
dences, and lounging together side by side, without the 
least consciousness of any sentiment in their words or ac- 
tions, they nevertheless contrived to impress the spectator 
..with the idea that they were a charming pair of pastoral 
I lovers. So strong was this impression that, as they ap- 
roached aunt Chloe'a laundry, a pretty rose-covered cottage 
E^th an enormous whitewashed ham-like extension in the 
', the black proprietress herself, standing at the door, 
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the room. The cleanest and Gtarchieet of cmtAins, the 
most dazzling and whitest of tidies and chair-eorets, bo- 
apobe the adjacent lanndry ; indeed, the whole cottage 
seemed to exhale the odors of larender soap and freahfy 
ironed linen. Yet the cottage wai large for the oooide and 
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■used," explained Aunt CUoe ; "friends allowed dat dey 
could let 'em to white folks, but dey had always heen done 
kep' for Marsa Hamlin, ef he ever wanted to be wid hia 
oil! niggers again." 

Jack looked up quickly with a brightened fac«, made a 
sign to Hannibal, and tbe two left the room together. 

When he came through the passage a few moments later, 
there was a sound of laughter in the parlor. He recognized 
the full, round, lazy, chuckle of Aunt Chloe, but there was a 
higher girlish ripple that he did not know. He had never 
heard Sophy laugh before. Nor, when he entered, had he 
ever seen her so animated. She was helping Chloe set the 
table, to that lady's intense delight at " Missy's " girlish 
housewifery. She was picking the berries fresh from the 
garden, buttering the Sally Lunn, making the tea, and ar- 
ranging the details of the repast with apparently no trace of 
her former discontent and unhappiness in either face or 
manner. He dropped quietly into a chair by the window, 
and, with the homely scents of the garden mixing with the 
honest odors of Aunt Chloe's cookery, watched her with an 
amusement that was aa pleasa,nt and grat«ful as it was 
strange and unprecedented. 

"Now, den," said Aunt Chloe to her huahand, as she 
put the finishing touch to the repast in a plate of dough- 
nuts as exquisitely brown and shining as Jack's eyes were 
at that moment, " Hannibal, you just come away, and let 
dem two white quality chillens have dey tea. Dey 's done 
starved, ahuah." And with an approving nod to Jack, she 
Irandled her husband from tbe room. 

The door closed ; the young girl began to pour out the 
tea, but Jack remained in his seat by the window. It was 
a singular sensation which he did not care to disturb. It 
was no new thing for Mr. Hamlin to find himself at a t6te- 
k-t6te repast with the admiring and complaisant fair ; there 
a cabinet narticulier in a certain San Francisco lestau- 
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rant which had listened to their various vanitieB and profe&- 
eions of undying faith; be might have recalled certain 
festal rendezvous with a widow whose piety and impeccable 
reputation made it a moral duty for her to come to him. 
only in disguise j it was but a few days before that he had 
been let privately into the palatial mansion of a high offi- 
cial for a midnight supper with a foolish wife. It was not 
strange, therefore, that he should be alone here, secretly, 
with a member of that indirect, loving sex. But that he 
should be sitting there in a cheap negro laundry with abso- 
lutely no sentiment of any kind towards the heavy-haired, 
freckled-faced country schoolgirl opposite him, from whom 
he sought and expected nothing, and enjoying it without 
scorn of himself or his companion, to use his own expres- 
sion, " got him," Presently he rose and sauntered to the 
table with shining eyes, 

" Well, what do yon think of Aunt Chloe's shebang ? " 
be asked smilingly. 

" Oh, it 's BO sweet and cleta and homelike," said the 
girl quickly. 

At any other time he wonld have winced at the last ad- 
jective. It struck him now as exactly the word. 

" Would you like to live here, if you could ? " 

Her face brightened. She put the teapot do^Ti and 
gazed fixedly at Jack. 

" Because you can. Look here. I epoke to Hannibal 
about it. You can have the two front rooms if you want 
to. One of 'era is big enough and light enough for a studio 
to do your work in. You tell that nigger what you want 
to put in 'em, and he 'a got my orders to do it. I told him 
about your painting ; said you were the daughter of an old 
friend, you know. Hold on, Sophy ; d — n it all, I 've got 
to do a little gilt-edged lying ; but I let you out of the 
niece business this time. Yes, from this moment I 'm no 
longer your uncle. I renounce the relationship. It's 
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hard," continued the rascal, " after all these years and con- 
sidering sister Mary's feelings ; but, as you seem to wish 
it, it must be done." 

Sophy's steel-blue eyes softened. She slid her long hrown 
hand across the table and grasped Jack's. He returned the 
pressure quickly and fraternally, even to that half-shamed 
half-hurried evasion of emotion peculiar to all brothers. 
This was also a new sensation ; but he liked it, 

" Tou are too — too good, Mr. Hamlin," she suid quietly. 

" Yea," said Jack cheerfully, " that 's what 's the matter 
with me. It is n't natural, and if I keep it up too long it 
brings on my cough." 

Nevertheless, they were happy in a boy and girl fashion, 
eating heartily, and, I fear, not always decorously ; scram- 
bling somewhat for the strawberries, and smacking their 
lips over the Sally Lunn. Meantime, it was arranged that 
Mr, Hamlin should inform Miss Mix that Sophy would 
leave school at the end of the term, only a few days hence, 
and then transfer herself to lodgings with some old family 
servants, where she could more easily pursue her studies in 
her own profession. She need not make her pkce of abode 
a secret, neither need she court publicity. She would write 
to Jack regularly, informing him of her progress, and he 
would visit her whenever he could. Jack assented gravely 
to the further proposition that he was to keep a strict 
account of all the moneys be advanced her, and that she 
was to repay bira out of the proceeds of her first pictures. 
He had promised also, with a slight mental reservation, not 
to buy them all himself, but to trust to her success with the 
public. They were never to talk of what had happened 
before ; she was to begin life anew. Of such were their 
confidences, spoken often together at the same moment, and 
with their mouths full. Only one thing troubled Jack : he 
hod not yet told her frankly vrbo be was and what was his 
teputotion. He had hitherto carelessly supposed she would 
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leatn it, and in truth had cared little if she did ; but it waa 
evident from her conversation that day that by aoice miracle 
she wss Gtill in ignorance. Unable to t«ll her himself, be 
had charged Hannibal to break it to her casually after be 
■was gone. 

" You can let me down easy if you liie, but you 'd better 
make a Gquare deal of it while you 're about it. And," 
Jack had added cheerfully, " if she thinks after that she 'd 
better drop me entirely, you just say that if ehe wishes to 
ttay, you '11 see that I don't ever come here again. And 
you keep your word about it too, you black nigger, or I '11 
be the first to thrash you." 

KeverthelesB, when Hannibal and Aunt Chloe returned 
to clear away the repast, they were a barmoniouB party ; 
albeit Mr. Hamlin seemed more content to watch tliem 
Bilently from his chair by the window, a cigar between his 
lips, and the pleasant distraction of the homely scents and 
sounds of the garden in bis senses. Allusion having been 
made again to tbe morning performance of the organ, be was 
implored by Hannibal to diversify his talent by exercising 
it on an old guitar which had passed into that retainer's 
possession with certain clothes of his master's when tbey 
separated. Mr. Hamlin accepted it dubiously ; it had 
twanged under his volatile fingers in more pretentious but 
less innocent halls. But presently he raised his tenor voice 
and soft brown lashes to the humble ceiling and sang. 

" W»y doirn npon the Sw«nea Kiver,"' 
discoursed Jack plaintively, — 

Thar 'j wiiar my heart ia tnrning ever, 
Thsr's whar the old folks Blav." 

The two dusky scions of an emotional race, that had been 
wont to sweeten its toils and condone its wrongs with mnsic, 
Bat wrapt and silent, swaying with Jack's voice until they ' 
could burst in upon the chorus. The jasmine vines trilled 
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■oftly with the afternoon breeze ; a alender yellow-haminer, 
perhaps emulous of Jack, swung himself from an outer 
epray and peered curiously into the room j and a few 
neighbors, gathering at their doora and windows, remarked 
that " after all, when it came to real singing, no one could 
beat those d— d niggers." 

The sun was slowly sinking in the rolling gold of the 
river when Jack and Sophy started leisurely back through 
the broken shafts of light, and across the far-stretching 
shadows of the cottonwoods. In the midst of a lazy silence 
they were presently conscious of a distant monotonous 
throb, the booming of the up boat on the river. Tbe 
Bound came nearer — passed them, the boat itself hidden 
by the trees ; but a trailing cloud of smoke above cast a 
momentary shadow upon their path. The girl looked up 
at Jack with a troubled face. Mr. Hamlin smiled reassur- 
ingly ; but in that instant he had made up his mind that it 
was his moral duty to kill Mr. Edward Stratton. 

IT 

For the next two months Mr. Hamlin was profession- 
ally engaged in San Francisco and Marysville, and tbe 
transfer of Sophy from the school to her new home was 
effected without hia supervision. From letters received by 
him during that interval, it seemed that the young girl had 
entered energetically upon ber new career, and that her 
artistic efforts were crowned -with success. There were a 
few Indian-ink sketches, studies made at school and ex- 
panded in her own " studio," which were eagerly bought 
as soon as exhibited in the photographer's window, —~ 
notably by a florid and inartistic bookkeeper, an old negro 
woman, a slangy stable hoy, a gorgeously dressed and 
painted female, and the bearded second officer of a river 
steamboat, without hesitation and without comment. ThiS| 
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ta Nr. Hamlin intelligently pointed oat in a letter in 
Bophj, showed a general and diversi^ed appreciation on the 
part of the public Indeed, it emboldened her, in the 
retouching of photographs, ta offer Rittings to the subjects, 

and to undertake even large crayon copies, which had re- 
sulted in her getting so many orders that ehe was no longer 
obliged to sell her drawings, but restricted herself solely to 
profitable portraiture. The studio became known ; even 
ita quaint Burroundinga added to the popular interest, and 
the originality and independence of the young painter 
helped her to a genuine success. All this she wrote to 
Jack. Meantime Hannibal bad assured him that he bad 
carried out hia instructions by informing " Missy " of bis 
old master's real occapation and reputation, but that the 
yooDg lady bad n't " took no notice." Certainly there was 
no allusion to it in her letters, nor any indication in 
her manner. Mr. Hamlin was greatly, and it seemed to 
him properly, relieved. And he looked forward with con- 
siderable satisfaction to an early visit to old Hannibal's 
laundry. 

It must be confessed, also, that another matter, a simple 
affair of gallantry, was giving him an equally unusual, un- 
expected, and absurd annoyance, which he had never before 
permitted to such trivialities. In a recent visit to a fash- 
ionable watering-place he bad attracted the attention of 
what appeared to be a respectable, matter-of-fact woman, 
the wife of a recently elected rural senator. She was, how- 
ever, singularly beautiful, and as singularly cold. It was 
perhaps this quality, and her evident annoyance at some 
unreasoning prepoaseasion which Jack's faacinations exer- 
cised upon her, that heightened that reckless desire for risk 
and excitement which really made up the greater part of 
his gallantry. Neverthelesa, aa was his habit, he had 
treated her always with a charming unconsciousness of hia 
own attentions, and a frankness that seemed inconsistent 
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irith any msidious approach. In fact, Mr. Hamlin seldom 
made love to anybody, but permitted it to be made to him 
humored deprecation and cheerful skepticism. 
He had once, quite accidentally, while riding, come upon 
her when she had strayed from her own riding party, and 
had behaved with such unexpected circumspection and pro- 
priety, not to mention a certain thoughtful abstraction, — 
it was the day he had received Sophy's letter, — that she 
was constrained to make the first advances. This led to a 
later innocent rendezvous, in which Mrs. Camperly was 
impelled to confide to Mr, Hamlin the fact that her hua- 
hand had really never understood her. Jack listened with 
an understanding and sympathy quickened by long experi- 
ence of such confessions. If anything had ever kept hiin 
from marriage it was this evident incompatibility of the 
conjugal relations with a just conception of the femiuine 
Boul and its aspirations. 

And so eventually this yearning for sympathy dragged 
Mrs. Camperly's clean skirts and rustic purity after Jack's 
heels into various places and various situations not so clean, 
rural, or innocent ; made her miserably unhappy in his ab- 
sence, and still more miserably happy in his presence ; 
impelled her to lie, cheat, and hear false witness j forced 
her to listen with mingled shame and admiration to narrow 
criticism of his faults, from, natures so palpably inferior to 
his own that her moral sense was confused and shaken ; 
gave her two distinct lives, but so unreal and feverish that, 
with a recklessness equal to his own, she was at last ready 
to merge them both into his. For the first time in his life 
Mr. Hamlin found himself bored at the h^inning of an 
affair, actually hesitated, and suddenly disappeared from San 
Francisco. 

He turned up a few days later at Aunt Chloe's door, 
with various packages of presents and quite the air of a 

;araing father of a family, to the intense delight of that 
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lady and to Sophy's proud gratificatioD. For bo was lost 
in a profuse, boyish admiiation of her pretty studio, and in 
wholeuonie reverence for her art and her astounding pro- 
gress. They were also amused at his awe and evident 
tUarm at the portraits of two ladies, her l3t«st sittere, that 
were atill on the easels, and, in consideration of his half- 
aHaumed, half-teal bashfuloess, they turned their faces to 
the wall. Then hia quick, observant eye detected a photo- 
graph of himself on the mantel. 

" What 's that ? " he asked suddenly. 

Sophy and Aunt Chloe exchanged meaning glances. 
Sophy had, aa a surprise to Jack, jtist completed a hand- 
aome crayon portrait of himself from an old photograph 
fumiahed by Hannibal, and the picture was at that moment 
in the window of her former patron, — the photographer, 

" Oh, dat ! Sliss Sophy jus' put it dar fo' de lady sit- 
ters to look at to gib *em a pleasant 'spresshioa," said Aont 
Chloe, chuckling, 

Mr. Hamlin did not laugh, but quietly slipped the phi> 
tograph into bis pocket. Yet, perhaps, it had not been 
recognized. 

Then Sophy proposed to have luncheon in the studio ; it 
waa quite " Bohemian " and fashionable, and many artists 
did it But to her great surprise Jack gravely objected, 
preferring the little parlor of Aunt Chloe, the vine-fringed 
windows, and the heavy respectable furniture. He thought 
it was profaning the studio, and then — anybody might 
oome in. This unusual circumspection amused them, and 
waa believed to be port of the boyish awe with which Jack 
regarded the models, the draperies, and the studies on the 
walla. Certain it was that he waa much more at his ease 
in the parlor,and when he and Sophy were once more alone 
at their moal, although be ate nothing, he had regained all 
hia old naivety. Presently he leaned forward and placed 
bis band fraternally on her arm. Sophy looked up with an 
equally frank smile. 
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" You know I promised to let bygonea be bygones, eh ? 
Well, I intended it, and more, — I intended to make 'em 
so, I told yon I 'd never speak to you again of that man 
who tried to run you off, and I intended that no one else 
should. Well, as he was the only one who could talk — 
that meant him. But the cards are out of my hands ; the 
game '3 beep played without me. For he 's dead I " 

The girl started. Mr. Hamlin's hand passed caressingly 
twice or thrice along her sleeve with a peculiar gentleness 
that seemed to magnetize her. 

" Dead," be repeated slowly, " Shot in San Diego by 
another man, hut not by me. I had him tracked as far as 
that, and had my eyes on him, but it wasn't my deal. 
But there," he added, giving her magnetized arm a gentle 
and final tap as if to awaken it, " he's dead, and bo is the 
whole story. And now we '11 drop it forever." 

The girl's downcast eyoa were fixed on the table. 

" But there 'a my sister," she murmured. 

" Did she know you went with him ? " asked Jack. 

" No ; but she knows I ran away." 

" Well, you ran away from home to study how to be an 
artiat, don't you see ? Some day she '11 find out you are one ; 
that settles the whole thing." 

They were both quite cheerful again when Aunt Chloe 
returned to clear the table, especially Jack, who was in the 
best spirits, with preternatural ly bright eyes and a some- 
what rare color on his cheeks. Aunt Chloe, who had 
noticed that his breathing was hurried at times, watched 
him narrowly, and when later he slipped from the room, 
followed him into the passage. He was leaning against tha 
wall. In an instant the negreas was at his side. 

" De Lawdy Gawd, Marse Jack, not affin ? " 

He took his handkerchief, slightly streaked with blood, 
from his lips and said faintly, " Yea, it came on — on tha 
boat ; but I thought the d — d thing was over. Get ms 
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out of this, qnick, to some hotel, before she koi 
You can tell her I waa called away. Saj that " — but hia 
breath failed him, and when Aunt Chloe caught him 
child in her slrong anna lie could make no resistance. 

In another hour he was unconscious, with two doctors 
at hia bedside, in the little room that had been occupied 
hy Sophy. It was a sharp attack, but prompt attendance 
and skillful nursing availed ; he rallied the next day, but 
it would be weeks, the doctors said, before he could be re- 
moved in safety. Sophy was transferred to the parlor, but 
spent most of her time at Jack's bedside with Aunt Chloe, 
or in the studio with the door open between it and tha 
bedroom. In spite of his enforced idleness and weakness, 
it was again a singularly pleasant experience to Jack ; it 
amused him to sometimes see Sophy at her work through 
the open door, and when sitters came, — for he had in- 
sisted on her continuing her duties as before, keeping his 
invalid presence in the house a secret, — he had all tha 
satisfactioQ of a mischievous boy in rehearsing to Sophy 
such of the conversation as could be overheard through the 
closed door, and speculating on the possible wonder and 
chagrin of the sitters had they discovered him. Even 
when he was convalescent and strong enough to be helped 
into the parlor and garden, he preferred to remain propped 
up in Sophy's little bedroom. It was evident, hi 
that this predilection was connected with 
reminiscence of Sophy herself. It was true that he had 
once asked her it it did n't make her " feel liki 
The decided negative from Sophy seemed to mildly surprise 
him. " That 'a odd," he said j " now all these fixings and 
things," pointing to the flowers in a vase, the little hanging 
shelf of hooka, the knickknacks on the mantehshelf, and 
the few feminine ornaments that still remained, "look 
rather like home to me." 

So the days slipped by, and although Mr. Haml: 
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I soon able to walk short distances, leaning on Sophy's arm, 
I in the evening twilight, along the river bank, he was still 
missed from the haunts of dissipated men. A good many 
people wondered, and others, chiefly of the more irreprcK- 
aihle sex, were singularly concerned. Apparently one of 
these, one sultry afternoon, stopped before the shadowed 
window of a photographer's ; she was a handsome, well- 
dressed woman, yet bearing a certain country-like simplicity 
that was unlike the restless smartness of tVie more urban 
protnenaders who passed her, KeverthelesB she had halted 
before Mr. Hamlin's picture, which Sophy had not yet 
dared to bring home aud present to him, and was gazing at 
it with rapt and breathless attention. Suddenly she shook 
down her veil and entered the shop. Could the proprietor 
tindly tell her if that portrait was the work of a local artist ? 

The proprietor was both proud and pleased to say that 
ti was ! It was the work of a Miss Brown, a young girl 
student ; in fact, a mere schoolgirl, one might say. He 
could show her others of her pictures. 

Thanks. But could he tell her if this portrait was from 
life? 

!N^o doubt ; the young lady had a studio, and he himself 
had sent her sitters. 

And perhaps this was the portrait of one that he had 
sent her ? 

No ; hut she was very popular and becoming quite the 
fashion. Very probably this gentleman, who, be under- 
stood, was quite a public character, had heard of her, and 
selected her on that account. 

The lady's face flushed slightly. The photographer 

I continued. The picture was uot for sale ; it was only there 
on exhibition ; in fact it was to be returned to-morrow. 
To the sitter ? 
He couldn't say. It was to go back to the studio. 
Perhaps the sitter would be there. 
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And this studio ? Could she have its address ? 

The man wrote a few lines on hia card. Perhaps the 
lady would be kind enough to say that he had sent her. 
The lady, thanking him, partly lifted her veil to show a 
charming smile, and gracefully withdrew. The photogra- 
pher was pleased. Miss Brown had evidently got another 
sitter, ami, from that momentary glimpse of her face, it 
would be a picture as beautiful and attractive as the man's. 
But what was the odd idea that struck him ? She certainly 
reminded him of some one ! There was the same heavy 
hair, only this lady's was golden, and she was older and 
more mature. And he remained for a moment with knitted 
brows musing over hia counter. 

Meantime the fair stranger was making her way towards 
the river suburb. "When she reached Aunt Chloe's cottage, 
she paused, with the unfamiliar curiosity of a new-comer, 
over its quaint and incongruous exterior. She hesitated a 
moment also when Aunt Chloe appeared in the doorway, and, 
with a puzzled survey of her features, went upstairs to an- 
nounce a visitor. There was the sound of hurried shutting 
of doors, of the moving of furniture, quick footsteps acroSK 
the floor, and then a girlish laugh that startled her. She as- 
cended the stairs breathlessly to Aunt Chloe's suraraonB, 
found the negress on the landing, and knocked at a dooT 
which bore a card marked "Studio." The door opened; 
she entered ; there were two sudden outcries that might 
have come from one voice. 

" Sophonisba ! " 

" Marianne ! " 

" Hush." 

The woman had seized Sophy by the wrist and draggeo 
her to the window. There was a haggard look of despera- 
tion in her face akin to that which Hamlin had once seen 
in her sister's eyes on the boat, as she said huskily : " I did 
not know i/ou were here. I came to see the woman who 
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had painted Mr. Hatnlin'a portrait. I did not know it was 
you. Listen ! Quick ! answer me one question. Tell me 
— I implore you ~ for the sake of the mother who bore ua 
both 1 — tell me — ia this the man for whom you left 

"No! No! A hundred times no! " 

Then there waa a silence. Mr. Hamlin from the bedroom 
heard no more. 

An hour later, when the two women opened the studio 
door, pale but composed, they were met by the anxious and 
tearful face of Aunt Chloe. 

"Lawdy Gawd, Missy, — hut dey done gone! — bofe 
of'em!" 

" "Who is gone 7 " demanded Sophy, as the woman beside 
her trembled and grew paler still. 

" MarsB Jack and dat fool nigger, Hannibal." 

" Mr. Hamlin gone 1 " repeated Sophy incredulously. 
" When ? Where ? " 

" Jsss now — on de down boat. Sudden businesa. Did 
n't like to disturb yo' and yo' friend. Said he 'd write." 

" But he was ill — almost helplesa," gasped Sophy. 

" Dat 's why he took dat old nigger. Lawdy, Missy, 
breas yo' heart. Dey both knows aich udder, ahuah ! It 's 
all right. Dar now, dar dey are ; listen." 

She held up her hand. A slow pulsation, that might 
have been the dull, labored beating of their own hearts, was 
making itself felt throughout the little cottage. It came 
nearer, — a deep regular inspiration that seemed slowly to 
fill and possess the whole tranquil summer twilight. It was 
nearer still — waa abreast of the house — passed — grew 
fainter — and at last died away like a deep-drawn sigh. It 
was the down boat, that was now separating Mr. Hamlin 
and his prot^gde, even as it had once brought them to- 
gether. 
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It was a freshly furrowed field, so lai^e that the eye at 
first scarcely took in its inagiiitnde. The irregular surface 
of upturned, oily, wave-shaped clods took the appearance of 
a vast, black, chopping sea, that reached from the actual 
shore of Sau Francisco Bay to the low hills of the Coast 
Range. The sea-breeze that hiew chilly over this bleak 
expanse added to that fancy, and the line of straggling 
whitewashed farm buildings, that halfway across lifted 
themselves above it, seemed to be placed on an island in its 
midst. Even the one or two huge, misshapen agricultural 
machines, abandoned in the furrows, bore an odd resemblance 
to hulks or barges adrift upon its waste. 

This marine suggestion was equally noticeable from the 
door of one of the farm buildings — a long, detached wooden 
shed — into which a number of farm laborers were slowly 
filing, although one man was apparently enough impressed 
by it to linger and gate over that rigid sea. Except in their 
rough dress and the labor-stains of soil on tbeir hands and 
faces, Ihey represented no particular type or class. They 
were young and old, robust and delicate, dull and intelli- 
gent ; kept together only by some philosophical, careless, or 
humorous acceptance of equally enforced circumstance in 
their labors, as convicts might have been. For they had 
been picked up on the streets and wharves of San Francisco, 
— discharged sailors, broken-down miners, helpless new- 
comers, unAiployed professional men, and ruined traders, — 
to assist in ploughing and planting certain broad leagues of 
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rich alluvial soil for a speculativa Joint Stock Company, at 
a weekly wage tbat would have made a European peasant 
independent for halt a year. Yet there was no enthusiasm 
in their labor, although it was seldom marked by absolute 
laziness or evasion, and was more often hindered by ill- 
regulated "spurts" and excessive effort, as if the laborer 
was anxious to get through with it ; for in the few confi- 
dences they exchanged there waa little allusion to tbe 
present, and they talked chiefly of what they were going to 
do when their work was over. They were gregarious only 
at their meats in one of the sheds, or when at night they 
sought their bunks or bertha together in the larger building. 

The man who had lingered to look at the dreary prospect 
had a somewhat gloomy, discontented face, whose sensitive 
lines indicated a certain ausceptibility to such impressions. 
He was further distinguished by having also lingered longer 
with the washing of his hands and face in tlie hattered tin 
basin on a stool beside the door, and by the circumstance 
that the operation revealed the fact that they were whiter 
than those of his companions. Drying his fingers slowly 
on the long roller-towel, he stood gazing with a kind of hard 
abstraction across the darkening field, the strip of faded 
colorless shore, and the chill gray sea, to the dividing point 
of land on the opposite coast, which in the dying daylight 
was silhouetted against the cold horizon. 

He knew that around that point and behind it lay the 
fierce, half-grown, half-tamed city of yesterday that had 
worked his ruin. It was scarcely a year ago that he had 
plunged into its wildest excesses, — a reckless gambler 
among speculators, a hopeless speculator among gamblers, — 
until the little fortune he had brought thither had been 
swept away. 

From time to time he had kept up his failing spirit with 
the feverish exaltation of disaipation, until, awakening froui 
a drunkard's dream one morning, he had found himself on 
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board a steamboat crossiag the bay, in company with a gang 
of farm laborers with whom Le was hired. A bitter smile 
crossed hia lipa as hia eyes hovered over the cold, 
fields before him. Yet he kn^w that they had saved him. 
The uuaccuatomed manual labor in the open air, the regular 
liouis, the silent, heavy, passionless nights, the plain but 
■wholesome food, were ail slowly restoring hie youth and 
strength again. Temptation and passion had alike fled these 
unlovely fields and this grim employment. Yet he was not 
grateful. He nursed bis dreary convalescence as ha bad 
hia'previous dissipation, as part of a wrong done him by one 
for whose sake, he was wont to believe, he had sacrificed 
himself. That person was a woman. 

Turning at lost from the prospect and hia bitt«r memo- 
riea to join his companions, he found that they had all 
passed in. The benches before the long table on which 
supper was spread were already filled, and he stood in hesi- 
tation, looking down the line of silent and hungrily pre- 
occupied men on either side. A young girl, who iras 
standing near a smaller serving- table, apparently assisting 
an older woman in directing the operation of haJf a dozen 
Chinese waiters, moved forward and cleared a place for 
him at a side-table, pushing before it the only chair in the 
room, — the one she had lately vacated. As she placed 
Bome of the dishes before him with a timid ostentation, and 
her lai^e but well-shaped hands came suddenly in contact 
with, and in direct contrast to hia own whiter and more 
delicate ones, she blushed faintly. He lifted his eyes to 
here. 

He had seen her half a dozen times before, for she was 
the daughter of the ranch superintendent, and occasionally 
asflieted her mother in this culinary supervision — which 
did not, however, bring her into any familiar association 
with the men. Even the younger ones, perhaps from over- 
cousciousnesa of their inferior position or the preoccupalioi 
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of their labor, never indulged in any gallantry toward lier, 
and he himself, in his revulsion of feeling against the 
whole sex, had scarcely noticed that she was good-looking. 
But this natve exhibition of preference could not he over- 
looked, either by his conipanione, who smiled cynically 
across the table, or by himself, from whose morbid fancy it 
struck an ignoble suggestion. Ah, well I the girl was 
pretty — the daiigliter of hia employer, who, rumor said, 
owned a controlling share in the company ; why should he 
not make this chance preference lead to something, if only 
to ameliorate, in ways like this, his despicable positiou 
here. He knew the value of his own good looks, hia su- 
perior education, and a certain recklessness which women 
liked ; why should he not profit by them as well as the 
one woman who had brought him to this ? He owed her 
sex nothing ; if those among thera who were not bad were 
only fools, there was no reason why he should not deceive 
them as they had him. There was all this small audacity 
and cynical purpose in his brown eyes as he deliberately 
fixed them on hers. And I grieve to say that these abom- 
inable sentiments seemed only to impart to them a certain 
attractive brilliancy, and a determination which the unde- 
termining sex is apt to admire. 

She blushed again, dropped her eyes, replied to hia 
significant thanks with a few indistinct words, and drew 
away from the table with a sudden timidity that was half 
confession. 

She did not approach him again during the meal, but 
seemed to have taken a sudden interest in the efficiency of 
the waiters generally, which she had not shown before. 
I do not know whether this was merely an effort at con- 
cealment, or an awakened rec-i^nition of her duty ; but, 
after the fashion of her sex, — and perhaps in contrast to 
his, — she was kinder that evening to the average man on 
lunt of him. He did not, however, notice it ; nor did 
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lior nbHonoQ interfere with Lis now healthy appetite ; ha 
liiiinhetl his meal, and only when he rose to take his hat 
fi'om the peg above him did he glance around the room. 
Thoir eyes met again. As he passed out, although it was 
dark, he put on his hat a little more smartly. 

The air was clear and cold, but the outlines of the land- 
scape had vanished. His companions, with the instinct of 
tired nniDials, were already making their way in knots of 
two or three, or in silent file, across the intervening apace 
botwean the building and their dormitory. A few had 
ttlt«ady lit their pipes and were walking leisui'ely, but the 
majority were hurrying from the chill sea-breeze to the 
warmth nnd comfort of the long, well-lit room, lined with 
tiliiukotud berths, and set with plain wooden chaira and 
tuhlim. Tlia young man lingered for a moment on the 
wooden platform outside the dining-shed, — partly to evade 
thi« only aooial gathering of his fellows as they retired for 
Uio nipht, nnd partly attracted by a strange fascination to 
ilia faint diatniit glow, beyond the point of land, which 
ilidicutnd Iho lights of San Francisco. 

Thnra wna a slight nistle behind him ! It was the 
yuilliB girl who, with a whit« woolen scarf thrown over her 
houd nnd HhoiddoTs, had just left the room. She started 
wht>n nho (inw him, nnd for an instant hesitat«d. 

*' Vou niv going home, M.iss Woodridge ? " he said 
|ilt««iHittly. 

" YiMi," alio returned, in a faint, embarrassed voice. " I 
tliutiiihl 1 Vi run on ah«ad of ma." 

" Will yow allow nw to accompany you ? " 

" It 'a only a step,'' she protested, indicating the %ht in 
Ihd window of th« snperinlendent's honse, — the most 
ivmi>l« vi the group of buildings, yet scarcely a qoaiter of 
i mile dintant. 

" llul it 'a quite dark," he perasted smilingly. 

81)0 slopped ftotn the platform to the gioDnd; be m- 
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stantlj followed and ranged bimEelf at a little distance from 
her side. She protested still feebly against his " troubling 
himself," but in another moment they were walking on 
quietly together. Nevertheless, a few paces from the plat- 
form they came upon the upheaved clods of the fresh fur- 
rows, and their progress over them was slow and difficult. 

" Shall I help you ? Will you take my arm ? " he said 
politely. 

" Ko, thank you, Mr. Eeddy," 

So ! she knew his name ! He tried to look into her eyea, 
but the woolen scarf hid her head. After all, there was 
nothing strange in her knowing him ; she probably had the 
names of the men before her in the dining-room, or on the 
books. After a pause he said ; — 

" You quite startled me. One becomes such a mere 
working machine here that one quite forgets one's own name, 
i— especially with the prefix' of 'Mr.' 

" And if it don't happen to be one's real name either," 
said the girl, with an odd, timid audacity. 

He looked up quickly — more attincted by her manner 
than her words ; more amused than angry, 

" But Eeddy happens to be my real name." 

"Oh!" 

" What made you think it was not ? " 

The clods over which they were clambering were so 
vineven that sometimes the young girl was mounting one at 
the sarae moment that Keddy was descending from another. 
Her reply, half muffled in her shawl, was delivered over his 
head. "Oh, because pa says most of the men here don't 
give their real names — they don't care to be known after- 
ward. Ashamed of their work, I reckon." 

His face flushed a moment, even in the darkness. He 
was ashamed of his work, and perhaps a little of the pitiful 
sport he was beginning. But oddly enough, the aggressive 
criticism only whetted his purpose. The girl was evidently 
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quite able to take care of herself ; why ebould lie be over* 
chivalrous ? 

" It is n't very pleasant to be doing the work of a horse, 
an ox, or a machine, if you can do other things," he said 
half Beriously. 

" But you never used to do anything at all, did you ? " 
she asked. 

He hesitated. Here was a chance to give her an affecting 
history of his former exalted fortune and position, and per- 
haps even to stir her evidently romantic nature with some 
suggestion of his eacrificea to one of her own sex. Women 
liked that sort of thing. It aroused at once their emula- 
tion and their condemnation of each other. He seized the 
opportunity, but — for some reason, he knew not why — 
awkwardly and clumsily, with a simulated pathos that was 
lachrymose, a ee If -assertion that was boastful, and a dramatic 
manner that was unreal. Suddenly the girl stopped him. 

"Yes, I know all (/ia( ; pa told me. Told me you'd 
been given away by some woman." 

His face again flushed — this time with anger. The 
utter failure of his story to excite her interest, and her per- 
fect possession of herself and the situation, — so unlike her 
conduct a. few momenta before, — made him savagely silent, 
and he clambered on sullenly at her side. Presently she 
stopped, balancing herself with a dexterity he could not 
imitate on one of the larger upheaved clods, and said : — 

" I was thinking that, as you can't do much with those 
hands of yours, digging and shoveling, and not much with 
your feet either, over ploughed ground, you might do some 
inside work, that would pay you better, too. You might 
help in the dining-room, setting table and washing up, 
helping ma and me — though I don't do much except over- 
seeing. I could show you what to do at first, and you 'd 
learn quick enough. If you say ' yes,' I '11 speak to pa 
to-night. He '11 do whatever I say." 
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The rage and shame that filled hia breast choked even 
the bitter laugh that first roee to his lips. If he could 
have turned on bis beel and left her with marked indigna- 
tion, he would have done so, but they were scarcely half- 
way across the field ; hia stumbling retreat would have only 
appeared ridiculous, and be was by no means sure that she 
would not have looked upon it as merely a confession of his 
inability to keep up with her. And yet there was some- 
thing peculiarly fascinating and tantalizing in the situation. 
She did not see the sardonic glitter in his eye as he said 
brutally : — 

" Ha ! and that would give me the exquisite pleasure of 
being near you." 

She seemed a little confused, even under her enwrappings, 
and in stepping down her foot slipped. Eeddy instantly 
scrambled up to her and caught her as she was pitching 
forward into the furrow. Yet in the struggle to keep bis 
own foothold he was aware that she was assisting him, and 
although he had passed his arm around her waist, as if for 
her better security, it was only through her firm grasp of 
hia wrists that he regained his own footing. The " cloud " 
had fallen back from her head and shoulders, her heavy 
hair had brushed his cheek and left its faint odor in his 
nostrils ; the rounded outline of her figure had been slightly 
drawn against his own. His mean resentment wavered ; 
her proposition, which at first seemed only insulting, now 
took a vague form of satisfaction ; his ironical suggeatioc 
seemed a natural expression, 

" Well, I say ' yes ' then," he said, with an affected 
laugh. "That is, if you think I can manage to do the 
■work ; it is not exactly in my line, you know," Yet he 
Bomehow felt that his laugh was feeble and unconvincing, 

" Oh, it 's easy enough," said the girl quietly. " You 've 
only got to be clean — and that 's in your line, I should 
say." 
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'' And if I thought it would please joa," he added, 
another attempt at gallantry. 

Bbe did not mply, but moved Eteadily on, be fancied 
little more rapidly. They were nearing the house ; he felt 
he was losing time and opportunity. The uneven nature 
of the ground kept Mm from walking imiDedi8t«ly bedde 
her, anlees be held ber band or arm. Yet an odd timidity 
was overtaking him. Surely this was the same giil whose 
consciauanese and susceptibility were so apparent a moment 
aigo ; yet her speech had been inconsistent, unsympathetic, 
and coldly practical. 

" It's very kind of you," be began again, scrambling np 
one side of the furrow as she descended on the other, " to 

— to — take such an interest in — in a stranger, and I wish 
you knew how" (she had monnt«d the ridge again, and 
stood belancing herself as if waiting for him to finish his 
sentotoe) " how — how deeply — I — I " — She dropped 
quickly down again with the same movement of uneasy 
conBcioQsness, and he left the sentence unfinished. The 
house was now only a few yards away ; he hurried forward, 
but she reached the wooden platform and stoop Tipon it first. 
He, however, at the same moment caught her band. 

"I want to thank you," he said, "and say good- 

" Good-nigbt." Her voice was indistinct again, and she 
was trembling. Emboldened and reckless, be sprang upon 
the platform, and encircling her with one arm, with bis 
other band he unloosed the woolen cloud around ber bead 
and bared ber faintly flushed cheek and balf-open, hurriedly 
breathing lips. But the next moment she threw her head 
back with a single powerful movement, and, as it seemed to 
him, with scarcely an effort cast him oflf with both hands, 
and sent him toppling from the platform to the ground. 
He scrambled quickly to his feet again, flushed, angry, and 

— frightened! Perhaps she would call ber father; h» 
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luld be insulted, or worse, — laughed at 1 He had lost 
even this pitiful chance of bettering bis condition. But he 
was aa relieved as be was surprised to see that ebe v&s 
standing quietly on the edge of the platform, apparently 
waiting for him. to rise. Her face was still uncovered, still 
slightly fiushed, hut bearing no trace of either insult or 
anger. When he stood erect again, she looked at him 
gravely and drew the woolen cloud over her head, as she 
said calmly, " Then I '11 tell pa you '11 take the place, and 
I reckon you '11 begin to-morrow morning." 



Angered, discomfited, and physically and morally beaten, 
James Eeddy stumbled and clambered back across the field. 
The beam of light that had streamed out over the dark 
field as the door opened and shut on the girl left him 
doubly confused and bewildered. In his dull anger and 
mortification, there seemed only one course for him to pur- 
sue. He would demand his wages in the morning, and cut 
the whole concern. He would go hack to San Francisco 
and work there, where he at least had friends who respected 
his station. Yet he ought to have refused the gitl's ofi'er 
before she had repulsedhim; his retreat now meant nothing, 
and might even tempt her, in her vulgar pique, to reveal 
her rebuff of him. He raised his eyes mechanically, and 
looked gloomily across the dark waste and distant bay to 
the opposite shore. But the fog had already hidden the 
glow of the city's lights, and, thickening around the hori- 
zon, seemed to be slowly hemming him in with the dreary 
rancho. In his present frame of mind there was a certain 
fatefulness in tjiia that precludeii his once free agency, and 
to that extent relieved and absolved him of any choice- 
He reached the dormitory and its turned-down lights in 
a state of tired and dull uncertainty, for which sleep eeemed 
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to offer the only relief. He rolled himself in his blankets 
with an animal instinct of comfort, and shut his ej-et 
their sense appeared to open upon Nelly Woodridge ai 
stood looking down upon him from the platform. 
through the dull pain of his hruised susceptihilities he was 
conscious of a strange satisfaction he had not felt hefore. 
He fell asleep at last, to ^aken only to the sunlight stream- 
ing through the curtainless windows on his face. To his 
surprise the long shed was empty and deserted, except for a 
single Chinaman who was sweeping the floor at the farther 
end. As Eeddy start«d up, the maD turned and approached 
him with a characteristic, vague, and patient smile. 

" All lity, John, you sleepee heap ! Mistel Woodlidge he 
say you no go wolkee iield allee same Mellican man. You 
Btoppee inside housee allee same me. Shabbee ? You come 
to glubbee [grub] now " (pointing to the distant dining- 
shed), " and then you washee dish." 

The full extent of his new degradation flashed upon 
Eeddy with this added insult of his brother menial's impli- 
cit equality. He understood it all. He had been detached 
from the field-workers and was to come to a later breakfast, 
perhaps the broken victuals of the first repast, and wash the 
dishes. He remembered his new bargain. Very well ! he 
would refuse positively, take his dismissal, and leave that 
morniDg I He hurriedly dressed himself, and followed the , 
Chinaman into the open air. 

The fog still hung upon the distant bay and hid the op- i 
posite point. But the sun shone with dry Califomian 
brilliancy over the league-long field around him, revealing 
every detail of the rancho with sharp, matter-of-fact direct- 
ness, and without the least illusion of distance or romance. 
The rough, unplaned, unpainted walls of the dinner-shed stood 
out clearly before him ; the half-filled buckets of water o 
the near platform, and the iramense tubs piled with dirty . 
dishes. He scowled darkly as he walked forward, consciouB, \ 
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nevertheless, of the invigorating discipline of the morning 
ftir and the wholesome whip in the sky above him. He 
entered sharply and aggressively. To his relief, the room 
at first sight seemed, like the dormitory he had just left, to 
be empty. But a voice, clear, dry, direct, and practical as 
the morning itself, spoke in his ear : — 

"Mornin', Keddy! My daughter says you 're willin' to 
take an indoor job, and I reckon, speakin' square, as man to 
man, it's more in your line than what you've bin doiu'. 
It may n't be high-toned work, hut work 's work anyhow 
you can fix it ; and the only difierence I kin see is in the 
work that a man does squarely and the work that be shirks." 

" But," said Heddy hurriedly, " there 's a mistake. I 
came here only to " — 

" Work like the others, I understand. Well, you see you 
can't. You do your best, I know. I ain't findin' fault, 
hut it ain't in your line. This ie, and the pay is better." 

" But," fitanimered Reddy, " Miss Woodridge did n't un- 
derstand " — 

" Yes, she did," returned Woodridge impatiently, "and 
she told me. She says she'll show you round at first. 
You '11 catch on all right. Sit down and eat your break- 
fast, and she'll bo along before you're through. Ez for 
me, I must get up and get. So long ! " and before Reddy 
had an opportunity to continue his protest, he turned away. 

The young man glanced vexatiously around him. A 
breakfast much better in service and quality than the one 
he had been accustomed to smoked on the table. There 
was no one else in the room. He could hear the voices 
of the Chinese waiters in the kitchen heyond. He was 
healthily hungry, and after a moment's hesitation sat down 
and began his meal. He could expostulate with her after- 
ward, and withdraw his promise. He was entitled to his 
breakfast, anyway I 

Once or twice, while thus engaged, he heard the door of 
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the kitchen open and the clipping tread of the Chinese 
vaitere, who deposited some rattling burden on the adja- 
cent tables, but he thought it prudent not to Geeiu to 
tice them. When he had finished, the pleaeast, hesitating, 
boyish contralto of Miss Woodridge fell upon his ear. 

" "When you 're ready, I '11 show you how to begin your 

He turned quickly, with a flush of mortification at beii^ 
discovered at his repast, and his anger returned. But s 
his eyes fell upon her delicately colored hut tranquil face, 
her well-shaped figure, coquetttshly and spotlessly cuffed, 
collared, and aproned, and hec clear blue but half-averted 
eyes, he again underwent a change. She certainly was 
very pretty — that most seductive prettiness which seemed 
to be wanned into life by her consciousness of himself. 
Why should he take her or himself so seriously ? Why 
not play out the farce, and let those who would criticise 
him and think his acceptance of the work degrading under- 
stand that it was only an affair of gallantry. He could 
afford to serve Woodridge at least a few weeks for the favor 
of this Bacbel ! Foigetful of his rebuff of the night be- 
fore, he fixed his brown eyes on hers with an audacious 

" Oh, yes — the work ! Let oa see it. I 'm ready in 
name and nature for anything that Miss Woodridge wants 
of me. I 'ra just dying to begin," 

His voice was raised slightly, with a high comedy jaun- 
tinesa, for the beneSt of the Chinese waiters who might be 
lingering to see the " Mellican man " assume their func- 
tions. But it failed in effect. With their characteriBtic 
calm acceptance of any eccentricity in a " foreign devil," 
they scarcely lifted their eyes. The young girl pointed to 
a deep basket filled with dishes which had been placed on 
the larger table, and said, without looking at Reddy ; — 

" You had better begin by ' checking ' the crockery ; 
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that 19, counting the pieces separately and then arranging 
them in Bets as they come back from washing. There 's 
the book to compare them with and to set down what ia 
broken, missing, or chipped. You 'II have a clean towel 
with yon to wipe the pieces that have not been cleaned 
enough ; or, if they are too dirty, you '11 send them back 
to the kitchen." 

" Could n't I wash them myself ? " Baid Eeddy, contin- 
uing his ostentatious levity. 

" Kot yet," said the girl, with grave hesitation j " you 'd 
break them." 

She stood watching him, as with affected hilarity he be- 
gan to take the dishes from the basket. But s):e noticed 
that in spite of thia jocular simulation his grasp was firm 
and delicate, and that there was no clatter — which would 
Lave affected her eeaaitive ear — aa he put them down. 
She laid a pencil and account book beside him and turned 
away. 

" But you are not going ? " he said, in genuine surprise. 

" Yes," she eaid quietly, " until you get through ' check- 
ing.' Then I '11 come back and show you what you have 
to do next. You 're getting on very well." 

" But that was because you were with me." 

She colored slightly and, without looking at him, moved 
elowly to the door and disappeared. 

Eeddy went back to his work, disappointed but not dis- 
comfited. He was getting accustomed to the girl's eccen- 
tricities. Whether it was the freshness of the morning air 
and sunlight streaming in at the open windows, the un- 
looked-for solitude and security of the empty room, or that 
there was nothing really unpleasant in his occupation, he 
went on cheerfully " checking " the dishes, narrowly exam- 
ining them for chips and cracks, and noting them in the 
book. Again discovering that a few were imperfectly 
cleaned and wiped, he repaired the defect with cold water 
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and a towel without the least thought of the operation being 
degrading. He had finished hia task in lialf an hour 
had not returned ; why ehould he not go on and set the 
table ? As he straightened and turned the coarse table- 
cloth, he made the discovery that the long table was really 
conipOBeii of half a dozen Bmallei ones, and that the hid- 
eous parallelogram which bad always so offended him t 
merely the outcome of carelessness and want of taste. 
Without a moment's hesitation he set at work to break i 
the monotonous line and rearranged the tables laterally, with 
small open spaces between them. The task was no light 
one, even for a stronger man, but he persevered in it with 
a new-found enei^y until he had changed the whole aspect 
of the room. It looked larger, wider, and leas crowded ; 
its hard, practical, workhouse-like formality had disap- 
peared. He had paused to survey it, panting still with his 
unusual exertion, when a voice broke upon his solitude. 

" Well, I wanter know ! " 

The voice was not Xclly's, but that of her mother, — a 
large-boned, angular woman of fifty, — who had entered 
the room nnperceived. The accents were simply those of 
surprise, but on James Eeddy's present sensitive mood, 
coupled with the feeling that here was a new witness to his 
degradation, he might have resented it ; but he detected 
the handsome, reserved figure of the daughter a few steps 
behind her. Their eyea met ; wonderful to relate, tb« 
young girl's no longer evaded him, but looked squarely 
into hia with a bright expression of pleasure he bad not 
seen before. He checked himself with a sudden thrill of 
gratification. 

" Well, I declare," continued Mrs. Woodridge ; " is that 
your idea — or yours, Helen ? " 

Here Reddy simply pointed out the advantages for serv- 
ing afforded by the new arrangement ; that all the tables 
vere equally and quickly accessible from the serving-table 
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and Bideboard, and that it was no longer necessary to go the 
whole length of the room to aerve the upper table. He 
tactfully did not refer to the improved appearance of the 
room. 

" Well, as long as it ain't mere finikin'," said the lady 
graciously, " and seeroa to bring the folks and their vit- 
tles nearer together — we '11 try it to-day. It does look 
kinder cityfied — and I reckoned that was all tlie good it 
was. But I calkilated you were goin' to check the crock- 
ery thin morning." 

" It 'a done," said Reddy, smilingly handing her the 
account-book, 

Mrs. Woodridge glanced over it, and then surveyed her 
new assistant. 

" And you did n't find any plates that were dirty and 
that had to he sent back ? " 

" Yes, two or three, but I cleaned them myself," 

Mrs. Woodridge glanced at liim with a look of approving 
curiosity, but his eyes were just then seeking her daugh- 
ter's for a more grateful sympathy. All of which the 
good lady noted, and as it apparently answered the unasked 
question in her own mind, she only uttered the single ex- 
clamation "Humph ! " 

But the approbation he received later at dinner, in the 
satisfaction of his old companions with the new arrange- 
ment, had also the effect of diverting from him the criticism 
he had feared they would make in finding him installed as 
au assistant to Mrs. Woodridge. On the contrary, they 
appeared only to recognize in him some especial and supe- 
rior faculty utilized for their comfort, and when the super- 
intendent, equally pleased, said it was "all Eaddy's own 
idea," no one doubted that it was this particular stroke of 
geni\is which had gained him the obvious promotion. If 
he had still thought of offering his flirtation with Nelly as 
on excuse, there was now no necessity for any. Having 
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ebown to bis emplojere his capacity for the highest and 
lowest work, they naturally preferred to aee his beet ahili- 
tjes — and he was kept from any menial Gervice. His 
Bccounte were so carefully and intelligently tendered that 
the eBtire care of the building aad its appointments was 
intrueted to him. At the end of the week Mr, Woodiidg« 
took him aside. 

" I eay, you ain't got any job in view atter yon Gnish 
up here, bev ye ? " 

Beddy started. Scarcely tea days ago he had a hundred 
projects, schemes, and speculations, more or leas wild and 
extravagant, wherewith be was to avenge and recoup him- 
self iu San Francisco. How they were gone — he knew 
not where and how. He briefly aaid he bad not. 

" Because," continued Woodridge, " I 've got an idea of 
stattin' a hotel in the Oak Grove, just on the slope back o' 
the rancho. The company 'a hound to make some sort o' 
settlement there for the regular bands, and the place is 
pooty enough for 'Frisco people who want to run over here 
and get set up for a day or two. Thar 'a plenty of wood 
and water up tbar, and the company 's sure to have a wharf 
down on the shore. I '11 provide the capital, if yon will 
put in your time. You can sling in ez much style aa you 
like there " (this was an allusion to E«d(ly's attempt to 
enliven the blank walls with colored pictures from the 
illustrated papers and green ceauothus sprays from the 
slope) ; " in fact, the more style the better for them city 
folks. Well, you think it over." 

He did. But meantime he seemed to make little pro- 
gress in his court of the superintendent's daughter. He 
tried to think it was because be had allowed himself to be 
diverted by his work, hut although she always betrayed the 
same odd physical consciousness of his presence, it was 
certain that she never encouraged him. She gave him the 
few directions that bis new occupation still made necessary 
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snd looked her approval of hia success. But nothing more. 
He was forced to admit that this was exactly what she 
might have done as the snperinteadeat's daughter to a 
deserving employee. Whereat, for a few days he assumed 
an air of cold and ceremonioua politeness, until perceiving 
that, far from piquing the girl, it seemed to gratify her, and 
even to render her less sensitive in his company, he sulked 
in good earnest. This proving ineffective also, — except to 
produce a kind of compassionate curiosity, — his former 
dull rage returned. The planting of the rancho was nearly 
over; his service would be ended next week; he had not 
yet given his answer to Woodridge's proposition ; he would 
decline it and cut the whole concern 1 

It was a crisp Sunday morning. The breakfast hour 
was later on that day to allow the men more time for their 
holiday, which, however, they generally spent in cards, 
gossip, or reading in their sleeping-sheds. It usually 
delayed Eeddy's work, but as ho cared little for the com- 
panionship of his fellows, it enabled him, without a show 
of unsociability, to secluile hiniBelf in the dining-room. And 
this morning he was early approached by his employer. 

"I 'm goin' to take the women folks over to Oakdale to 
church," said Mr. Woodridge ; " ef ye keer to join us thar 's 
a seat in the wagon, and I '11 turn on a couple of China- 
men to do the work for you, just now ; and Nelly or the 
old woman will give you a lift thia afternoon -with the 
counting up." 

Eeddy felt instinctively that the invitation had been 
instigated by the young girl. A week before he would 
have rejoiced at it ; a month ago he would have accepted it 
if only as a relief to his degraded position, but in the pique 
of this new passion he almost rudely declined it. An hour 
later he saw Nelly, becomingly and even tastefully dressed, 
■ — with the American girl's triumphant superiority to her 
condition and surroundings, — ride past in her father's 
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smart carryall. He was startled to see that she looked 
BO like a lady. Then, with, a new and jealous inconsistency, 
significant of the progreaa of bis pasaion, he resolved to go 
to church too. She should see that he was not going to 
remain hehind like a mere slave. He remembered that he 
had still certain remnants of his past finery in his trunk ; 
he would array himself in them, walk to Oakdale, and 
make one of the congregation. He managed to change his 
clothes without attracting the attention of bis fellows, and 
Bet out. 

The air was pure hut keen, with none of the languor of 
spring in its breatb, although a few flowers were beginning 
to star the weedy wagon-tracked lane, and there was an 
awakening spice in the wayside southern-wood and myrtle. 
He felt inyigorated, although it seemed only to whet his 
jealous pique. He hurried on without even glancing 
toward the distant coast-line of San Francisco or even think- 
ing of it. The bitter memories of the past had been oblit- 
erated by the bitterness of the present. He no longer 
thought of " that woman ; " even when be had threatened 
to himself to return to San Francisco he was vaguely con- 
scious that it was not she who was again drawing him there, 
but Nelly who was driving bim away. 

The service was nearly over when ho arrived at the 
chilly little corrugated-zinc church at Oakdale, but he 
slipped into one of the back seata. A few worshipers 
turned round to look at him. Among them were the 
daughters of a neighboring miller, who were slightly exer- 
cised over the unusual advent of a good-looking stranger 
with certain exterior signs of elegance. Their excitement 
was communicated by some mysterious instinct to their 
neighbor, Nelly Woodridge. She also turned and caught 
his eye. But to all appearances she not only showed no 
signs of her usual agitation at his presence, but did not 
seem to even recognise him. In the acerbity of his pique 
he was for a moment gratlHed at what he believed to be the 
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expreBsion of her wounded pride, but his uneasiness quickly 
returned, and ttt the conclusion of the Bervice he slipped 
out of the church with one or two of the more restless in 
the congregation. As he passed through the aisle he heard 
the escort of the miller's daughters, in response to a whis- 
pered inquiry, say distinctly : " Only the bead-waiter over 
at the company's rancho." Whatever hesitating idea 
Keddy might have had of waiting at the church door for the 
appearance of Nelly vanished before the brutal truth. His 
brow darkened, and with flushed cheeks he turned his hack 
upon the building and plunged into the woods. This time 
there was no hesitation in his resolve ; he would leave the 
rancho at the expiration of his engagement. Even in a 
higher occupation he felt he could never live down bis 
reputation there. 

In his morose abstraction be did not know how long or 
how aimlessly ha had wandered among the mossy live-oaks, 
hia head and shoulders often imperiled by the down-curving 
of some huge knotted limb ; bis feet straying blindly from 
the faint track over the thickly matted carpet of cbickweed 
which hid their roots. But it was nearly an hour before 
he emerged upon a wide, open, wooded slope, and, from the 
distant view of field and shore, knew that he was at Oak 
Grove, the site of Woodridge's projected hotel. And 
there, surely, at a little distance, was the Woodridges' 
wagon and team tied up to a sapling, while the superin- 
tendent and his wife wore slowly climbing the slope, and 
apparently examining the prospect. Without waiting to 
see if Nelly was with them, Eeddy instantly turned to 
avoid meeting them. But he had not proceeded a hundred 
yards before he came upon that young lady, who had evi- 
dently strayed from the party, and who was now uncon- 
aciously advancing toward him. A rencontre was inevitable. 

She started slightly, and then stopped, with all her old 
agitation and embarrassment. But, to his own surprise, he 
was also embarrassed and even tongue-tied. 
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She epoke first. 

" You were at church. I did n't quite kBOw you m — 
in — these clothes." ' 

In her own finery she had uodergone such a change to 
Reddj's consciouanesa that he, for the first time in their 
acquaintance, now addressed her as on his own level, and a 
if she had no understanding of his own feelinga. 

" Oh," he said, with easy bitterness, " others did, if you 
did not. They all detected the ' head-waiter ' at the Union 
Company's rancho. Even if I had accepted your kindneaa 
in offering me a seat in your wagon it would have made n 
difference." 

He waa glad to put this construction on his previous 
refusal, for in the new relations which seemed to he estab- 
liahed by their Sunday clothes he was obliged to soften the 
churliahuess of that refusal also. 

" I don't think you 'd look nice setting the tahle in 1< 
gloves," she said, glancing quickly at hia finery as if ac- 
cepting it as the real issue ; " but you can wear what you 
like at other times. I never found fault with your work- 
ing clothes." 

There was such a pleasant suggestion in her emphasis 
that his ill humor softened. Her eyes wandered o'^er the 
opposite grove, where her unconscious parents had just dis- 
appeared. 

"Papa's very keen about the hotel," she continued, 
"and is going to have the workmen break ground to-mor- 
row. He saya he '11 have it up in two months and ready 
to open, if he has to make the men work double time. 
When you 're manager, you won't mind what folks say." 

There waa no excuse for his further hesitation. He must 
speak out, but he did it in a half-hearted way. 

"But if I simply go away — without being manager — 
I won't hear their criticism either." 

" What do you mean ? " she said quickly. 
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"I've — I've been thinking of — of going back to San 
Piancisco," be Btammeied awkwardly. 

A sligbt flush of contenLptuoua indignatioa passed over 
ber face, atid gave it a streugtb and espressiou bs had never 
Been there before. 

" Oh, you 've not reformed yet, then 1 " she said, under 
her scornful lashes. 

"I don't understand you," be said, flushing. 

"Father ought to have told you," she went on dryly, 
" that that woman has gone off to the Springs with her 
husband, and you won't see her at Sau Francisco." 

" I don't know what you mean — and your father seems 
to take an unwarrantable interest in my affairs," said 
Keddy, with an anger that he was conscious, however, was 
half simulated. 

" No more than he ought to, if he expects to trust you 
with all hU afl'airs," said the girl shortly; " but you had 
better tell him you have changed your mind at once, before 
he makes any further ealcuktions on your staying. He's 
just over the hill there, with mother." 

She turned away coldly as she spoke, hut moved slowly 
and in the direction of the hill, although she took a less 
direct trail than the one she bad pointed to him. But he 
followed her, albeit still embarrassedly, and with that new 
sense of respect which had checked his former surliness. 
There was her strong, healthy, well-developed figure moving 
before bim, but the modish gray dress seemed to give ita 
pronounced outlines something of the dignity of a goddess. 
Even the firm bauds had the diatinguishment of character. 

" You understand," be said apologetically, " that I mean 
no discourtasy to your father or hia offer. And " — be 
hesitated — " neither is my reason what you would infer." 

" Then what is it ? " she asked, turning to him abruptly. 
" Tou know you have no other place when you leave here, 
not any chance as good as the one father offers you. You 
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are not fit for any other work, and you know it. You 
have no money to Bpeeulate with, nor can you get any. II 
you could, you would have never stayed here." 

He could not evade the appalling truthfulness of her 
clear eyes. He knew it was no use to He to her ; she bad 
evidently thoroughly informed herself regarding his past ; 
more than that, she eeemed to read his present thoughts. 
Biit not all of them ! No ! he could staitle her still I It 
was desperate, hut he had nothing now to lose. And she 
liked the truth, — she should have it I 

" You are right," he said shortly ; " these are not my 
reasons." 

" Then what reason have you ? " 

" You I " 

"Me?" she repeated incredulously, yet with a rising 
color. 

" Yea, you f I cannot stay here, and have you look 
down upon me." 

" I don't look down on you," she said simply, yet with- 
out the haste of repelling an unjust accusation. " Why 
should I ? Mother and I have done the same work that 
you are doing, — if that 's what you mean ; and father, 
who is a man like yourself, helped us at first, until he could 
do other things better." She paused. " Perhaps you think 
BO because i/oh looked down on us when you first came 
here." 

" But I did n't," said Eeddy quickly. 

" You did," said the young girl quietly. " That 's why 
you acted toward me as you did the night you walked home 
with me. You would not have behaved in that way to 
any San Francisco young lady — and I'm not one of your 
— fast — married women." 

Reddy felt the hot blood mount to his cheek, and looked 
away. 

"I was foolish and rude — and I think you punished 
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me at the time," he stammered. " But you see I was right 
in saying you looked down on me," he concluded trium- 
phantly. 

This was at hest a feeble sequitur, but the argument of 
the affections is not always logicaL And it had its effect 
on the girl. 

" I was n't thinking of that" she said ; " it 'a that you 
don't know your own mind." 

" If I Baid that I would stay and accept your father's 
offer, would you think that I did ? " he asked quickly. 

" I should wait and see what you actually did do," she 
replied. 

"But if I stayed — and — and — if I told you that I 
stayed on your account — to be with you and near you 
only — would you think that s proof ? " He spoke hesi- 
tatingly, for his lips were dry with a nervousness he had 
not known before. 

" I might, it you told father you expected to be engaged 
on those terms. For it conoema him as much as me. And 
he engages you, and not I. Otherwise I'd think it was 
only your talk." 

Eeddy looked at her in astonishment. There was not 
the slightest trace of coyness, coquetry, or even raillery in 
her clear, honest eyes, and yet it would seem as if she had 
taken his proposition in its fullest sense as a matrimonial 
declaration, and actually referred him to her father. He 
was pleased, frightened, and utterly unprepared. 

" But what would you say, Nelly ? " He drew closer 
to her and held out both his hands. But she retreated a 
step and slipped her own behind her. 

" Better see what father says first," she said quietly, 
" You may change your mind again and go back to San 
Francisco." 

He was confused, and reddened again. But he had 
become accustomed to her ways ; rather, perhaps, he had 
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begun to recognize the quaint justice that underlay thenii 
or, possibly, some better self of his own, that had been 
buried iinder bittemesa and eloth, had struggled into life. 

" But whatever he saya," he returned eagerly, " cannot 
alter my feelings to you. It can only alter my position 
here, and you say you are above being influenced by that. 
Tell me, Kelly — dear Nelly ! have you nothing to say to 
me, as I «!«, or is it only to your father's manager that 
you would speak ? " Hie voice had an unmistakable ring 
of sincerity in it, and even startled him — half rascal as he 
was. 

The young girl's clear, scrutinizing eyes softened ; her red 
resolute lips trembled slightly and then parted, the upper 
one hovering a little to one aide over her white teeth. It 
was Nelly's own peculiar smile, and its serious piquancy 
always thrilled htm. But she drew a little farther back 
from his brightening eyea, her hands still curled behind 
her, and said, with the faintest coquettish teas of her head 
toward the hill : " If you want to see father, you 'd better 
hurry up." 

With a sudden determination as new to him as it was 
tQComprehensible, Eeddy turned from her and struck for- 
ward ia the direction of the hill. He was not quite sure 
what he was going for. Yet that he, who had only a 
moment before fully determined to leave the rancho and 
her, was now going to her father to demand her hand as a 
contingency of his remaining did not strike him as so ex- 
travagant and unexpected a di5nouement as it was a difficult 
one. He was only concerned hoiv, and in what way, he 
should approach him. In a moment of embarrassment be 
hesitated, turned, and looked behind him. 

She was standing where he had left her, gazing after 
him, leaning forward with her hands still held behind her. 
Suddenly, as with an inspiration, she raised them both, 
carried them impetuously to her lips, blew him a dozen 
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liotouB kisses, and then, lowering her head like i 
whisked her skirt behind her, and vanished in the co' 
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It was only May, but the freshness of early summer 
already clothed the great fields of the rancho. The old re- 
Bemblance to a sea waa etill thera, more accented, perhaps, by 
the undulations of bluish-green grain that rolled from the 
actual shore-line to the foothills. The farm buildings were 
half submerged in this glowing tide of color and lost tbeir 
uncouth angularity with thoic hidden rude foundations. The 
same sea-breeze blew chilly and steadily from the bay, yet 
softened and subdued by the fresh odors of leaf and flower. 
The outlying fringe of oaks were starred through their 
underbroah with anemones and dog-roses ; there were lu- 
pines growing rankly in the open spaces, and along ths 
gentle slopes of Oak Grove daisies were already scattered 
And, as if it were part of this vernal effloresce nee, the emi- 
nence itself was crowned with that latest flower of pro- 
gress and improvement, — the new Oak Grove Hotel ! 

Long, low, dazzling with white colonnades, verandas, and 
balconies which retained, however, enough of the dampness 
of recent creation to make them too cool for loungers, 
except at high noon, the hotel nevertheless had the charms 
of freshness, youth, and cleanliness, Reddy's fastidious 
neatness showed itself in all the appointments, from the 
mirrored and marbled bar-rooia, gilded parlors, and snowy 
dining-room, to the chintz and maple furnisliing of the 
bedrooms above. Reddy's taste, too, had selected the 
pretty site ; his good fortune bad afterward discovered in 
an adjoining thicket a spring of blandly therapeutic quali- 
ties. A complaisant medical faculty of San Francisco 
attested to its merits ; a sympathetic press advertised the 
excellence of the hotel; a noveltj-seeking, fashionable 
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circle — as jet witboat laws wid blindlr imiUtive — fonad 
tbe new hotel aa admirable variatioa lo tbe rnlgBT ordiiuiy 
'' aooGS tbe bay " excurfiioii, and ao accepted excoee foi ft 
novel social dissipaticin. A Dumber of dietiiignifihed peo- 
ple bad already Tieited it; c^rUin esclusire faitiilteE had 
aecuied tbe beet rooms; tbere were a score of pt^ij 
women to be seen in its pailore ; tbere had already bees • 
alif^ seaadsL Xotbing seemed wanting to inEure its aoe- 

Beddy was paadDg tbrougb tbe tittle wood where four 
montiie before he bad parted from Sellie Woodridge to learn 
his fate from her father. He remembered that intoriew to 
wbidi Kelly's wafted kisa had inspired him. He ivcaUed 
to-day, as he had many times before, the singular compla- 
cency with which Mr. Woodridge had received his sait, as 
if it were a filight and nmmportant deteil of the boaness 
in band, and bow he had told bim that !S^eIly and bee 
mother were goijig to the " Stetes " for a three mo&lW 
visit, bat that after her return, if they were both "still 
agreed," be, Woodridge, would make no objection. Ha 
remembered tbe slight shock which tbis announcement at 
Nelly's separation from bim during his probationary labcHS 
had giTen him, and his sudden auspicion that he bad been, 
partly tricked of his preliminary intent to secure her com- 
pany to Bolace him. But be bad later satisfied himaelf that 
die knew nothing of her father's intentions at the time, 
and be wag fain to content himMlf with a walk through 
tbe fields at her side the day she departed, and a aii^la 
kisa — which left him cold. And now in a few daya she 
woold retam to witness the saccessful fulfillment of bia 
labors, and — reward him ! 

It was certainly a complacent prospect. He could look. 
forward to a sensible, prosperous, respectable future^ H« 
bad woo back bis good same, his fortune, and po^tino, ~-. 
oot perhaps exactly in tbe way be bad expected, — and ha 
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had stilled the wanton, foolish cravings of his passionate 
iiature in the calm, virginal love of an honest, handtiome 
girl who would make him a practical helpmeet, and a com- 
fortable, trustworthy wife. He ought to be very happy. 
He had never known such perfect health before ; he had 
lost his reckless habits ; his handsome, nervous face had 
grown more placid and contented ; his long curls bad been 
conventionally clipped ; be bad gained flesh unmistakahlyj 
and the lower buttons of the slim waistcoat he had worn to 
church that memorable Sunday were too tight for comfort 
or looks. He was happy ; yet as he glanced over the 
material spring landscape, full of practical health, blossom, 
and promise of fruition, it stnick him. that the breeze that 
blew over it was chilly, even if healthful ; and he shivered 
slightly. 

He reached the hotel, entered the office, glanced at the 
register, and passed through into his private room. He 
had been away for two days, and noticed with gratification 
that th& influx of visitors was still increasing. His elerk 
followed into the room. 

" There 's a lady in 56 who wanted to see you when you 
returned. She asked particularly for the manager." 

" Who is she ? " 

" Don't know. It 's a Mrs. Merrydew, from Sacramento. 
Expecting her husband on the next steamer." 

" Humph ! You '11 have to be rather careful about 
these solitary married women. We don't want another 
scandal, you know." 

" She asked for you by nanae, sir, and I thought you 
might know her," returned the clerk. 

" Very well. I '1! go up." 

He sent a waiter ahead to announce him, and leisurely 
mounted the stairs. No. 56 waa the sitting-room of a pri- 
vate suite on the first floor. The waiter waa holding the 
door open. As he approached it a faint perfume from the 
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intenor made Mm turn pale. But he recovered hU prea- I 
ence of mind sufficiently to close the dooi ehaxply upoa 1 
tbe waiter behind him. 

" Jim," said a voice which thrilled him. 

He looked up and bebeld what any astute reader 
romance will have already suspected, — the woman to whom 
he believed he owed his ruia in San Francisco, 
as beautiful attd alluring as ever, albeit she wai 
and more spiritual than he had ever seen her. She v 
tastefully dressed, as she had always been ; a certaiu style 
of languorous silken deshabille which she waa wont to 
affect in better health now became her paler check and 
feverishly brilliant eyes. There was the same opulence of 
lace and ornament, and, whether by accident or design, 
clasped around the slight wrist of her extended hand was 
a bracelet which he remembered had swept away the last | 
dregs of his fortune. 

He took her hand mechanically, yet knowing, whatever -I 
rage was in his heart, he had not the strength to refuse it. 

" They told me it was Mrs. Merrydew," he stammered. 

"That was my mother's name," she said, with a littla 1 
laugh. " I thought you knew it. But perhaps you did n't ] 
When I got my divorce from Dick — you did n't knoi 
that either, I suppose; it's three months ago — I didn' 
care to take my maiden name again ; too many peop! 
remembered it. So after the decree was made I called I 
myself Mrs. Merrydew. Ton had disappeared. They I 
said yon had gone East." 

" But the clerk says you are expecting your ktiaiand o 
the steamer. What does this mean ? Why did you tell 1 
him that ? " 

He had so far collected himself that there was a ring of J 
inquisition in his voice. 

" Oh, I had to give him some kind of reason for my being J 
alone when I did not find you as I e:tpected," she said b 
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■wearily. Then a change came over her tired face ; a smile 
of mingled audacity and tentative coquetry lit up the small 
features. " Perhaps it is true ; perhaps I may have a 
husband coming on the steamer — that depends. Sit down, 

She let his hand drop, and pointed to an armchair from 
which she had just risen, and sank down herself in a corner 
of the sofa, her thin fingers playing with and drawing them- 
selves through the tassels of the cushion. 

" You see, Jim, aa soon as I was free, Louis Sylvester — 
you re.member Louis Sylvester ? — wanted to marry me, and 
even thought that he was the cause of Dick's divorcing me. 
He actually went East to settle up some property he had 
left him there, and he 's coming on the steamer," 

" Louis Sylvester ! " repeated Keddy, staring at her. 
" Why, he was a bi^er fool than I was, and a worse man 1 " 
he added 'bitterly. 

"I believe he was," said the lady, smiling, "and I think 
he still is. But," she added, glancing at Eeddy under her 
light fringed lids, " you — you 're regularly reformed, are n't 
you ? You 're stouter, too, and altogether more solid and 
commercial looking. Yet who'd have thought of your keep- 
ing a hotel or ever doing anything but speculate in wild-cat 
or play at draw-poker. How did you drift into it ? Come, 
tell me! I'm not Mrs. Sylvester just yet, and maybe I 
might like to go into the business too. You don't want a 
partner, do jou ? " 

Her manner was light and irresponsible, or rather it 
suggested a childlike putting of all responsibility for her 
actions upon others, which he remembered now too well. 
Perhaps it was this which kept him from observing that 
the corners of her smiling lips, however, twitahed slightly, 
and that her fingers, twisting the threads of the tassel, were 
occasionally stiffened nervously. T"or he burst out ; Oh, yes | 
he had drifted into it when it was a tosa up if it was n't hia 
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body instead that would be found drifting out to sea from 
the iirat wharf of San Francisco. Yes, he had been c 
common laborer, — a farm hand in those fields she had 
passed, — a vaiter in the farm kitchen, and hut for Inck he 
might he takiug her orders now in this very hoteL It was 
not her fault if he was not in the gutter. 

She raised lier thin hand with a tired gesture as if to 
ward off the onset of his words. 

" The same old Jim," she repeated ; " and yet I thought 
yoo had forgotten all that now, and become calmer and 
more sensible since you had taken flesh and grown so matter 
of fact. You ought to have known then, as you know now, 
that I never could have been anything to you as long as I 
waa tied to Dick. And you know you forced your presents 
on me, Jim, I took them from you because I would take 
nothing from Dick, for I hated him. And I never knevr 
positively that you were in straits then ; you know you 
always talked hlg, Jim, and were always going to make your 
fortune with the next thing you had in hand I " 

It was true, and he remembered it. He had not intended 
this kind of recrimination, but he was exasperated with her 
wearied acceptance of his reproaches and by a sudden 
conviction that his long-cherished grievance against her, n 
that he had voiced it, was inadequate, mean, and trifling. 
Yet he could not help saying ; — 

"Then you had presents from Sylvester, too. I presume 
you did not hate him, either ? " 

" He would have married me the day after I got my 
divorce." 

" And BO would I," burst out Keddy. 

She looked at him fixedly. 

" You would ? " she said with a peculiar emphasis, 
" And now " — 

He colored. It had been part of his revengeful purpose 
on seeing her to tell her of his engagement to N^elly. Ha 
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now found himself tongue-tied, irresolute, and ashamed. 
Yet he felt she was reading his ianeimost thoughts. 

She, however, only lowered her eyea, and with the same 
tired expreasiou said ; — 

"Ifo matter now. Let us talk of something nearer. 
That was two montha ago. And bo you have charge of this 
hotel ! I like it so much. I mean the place itself. I 
fancy I could live here forever. It is so far away and rest- 
ful. I am so sick of towns and cities, and people. And 
this little grove is so secluded. If one had merely a little 
cottage here, oae might he so happy." 

What did she mean? — what did she expect? — what 
did she think of doing ? She must be got rid of before 
Nelly's arrival, and jet he found himself wavering under her 
potent and yet scarcely exerted influence. The desperation 
of weakness is apt to he more hrutal than the determination 
of strength. He remembered why he had come upstairs, 
and blurted out : — 

" But you can't stay here. The rules are very stringent 
in regard to — to strangers like yourself. It will be known 
who you really are and what people say of you. Even 
your divorce will tell against you. It 'a all wrong, I know 
— but what can I do ? I did n't make the rules. I am 
only a servant of the landlord, and must carry them out." 

She leaned hack against the sofa and laughed silently. 
But she presently recovered herself, although with the 
same expression of fatigue. 

" Don't be alarmed, my poor Jim ! If you mean your 
friend, Mr. Woodridge, I know him. It was he, himself, 
who suggested ray coming here. And don't misunderstand 
him — nor me either. He 'a only a good friend of Sylves- 
ter's ; they had some speculation together. He 's coming 
here to see me after Louis arrives. He 's waiting in Saa 
Francisco for his wife and daughter, who come on the same 
steamer. So you see you won't get into trouble on my ac- 
count. Don't look so scared, my dear boy." 
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" Does he know that you knew me ? " said Keddy, with 
a white face. 

"Perhaps. But then that was three months ago," re- 
turned the hidy, smiling, " and yon know how you have 
reformed since, and grown ever so much more steady and 
respectable." 

"Did he talk to you of me?" continued Eeddy, still 
aghast. 

" A little — complimentary of course. Don't look bc 
frightened. I did n't give you away." 

Her laugh suddenly ceased, and her fac« changed into a 
more nervous activity as she rose and went toward the win- 
dow. She bad heard the sound of wheels outside — the 
coach had just arrived. 

" There 's Mr. Woodridge now," she said in a more 
animated voice. " The steamer must be in. But I don't 
see Louis ; do you ? " 

Sbe turned to where Iteddy was standing, but he was 

The momentary animation of her face changed. She 
lifted her shoolders with & half gesture of scom, but in the 
midst of it suddenly threw bersejf on the sofa, and huried 
her face in her hands. 

A few moments elapsed with the bustle of arrival in the 
hall and passages. Then there was a hesitating step at her 
door. She quickly passed her handkerchief over her wet 
eyes and resumed her former look of weary acceptation. 
The door opened. But it was Mr. Woodridge who en- 
tered. The rough Bhirt-sleeved ranchman had developed, 
during the last four montha, into an equally blunt but 
soberly dressed proprietor. Hia keen, energetic face, how- 
ever, wore an expression of embarrassment and anxiety, 
with an added suggestion of a half humorous appreciation 
of it. 

" I would n't have disturbed you, Mrs. Merrydew," he 
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said, with a gentle bluntnesa, " if I had n't wanted to ask 
your advice before I saw Keddy. I 'm keeping out of his 
way until I could see you. I left Nelly and her mother 
ID 'Frisco. There 'a been some queer goings-on on the 
steamer coming home ; Nelly has sprung a new game on her 
mother, and ^ — and autliin' that looks as if there might be 
a new deal. However," here a sense that he was, perhaps, 
treating his statement too seriously, stopped him, and he 
smiled reassuringly, "that is as may be." 

"I don't know," he went on, "as I ever told you any- 
thing about my Kelly and Eeddy, partik'lerly about Nelly. 
She 'a a good girl, a square girl, but she 's got some all-fired 
romantic ideas in her head. Mebbee it kem from her read- 
ing, mebbee it kem from her not knowing other girls, or 
seeing too much of a queer sort of men ; but she got an 
interest in the bad ones, and thought it was her mission to 
reform them, — reform them by pure kindness, attentive 
little sisterly ways, and moral example. She first tried 
her hand oa Eeddy. When he first kem to us he was — 
well, he was a blazin' ruin ! She took him in hand, yanked 
him outer himself, put hia foot on the bed rock, and made 
him what you see him now. Well — what happened ; 
why, he got reg'larly soft on het ; wanted to marry her, 
and I agreed conditionally, of course, to keep him up to 
the mark. Did you speak ? " 

"No," said the lady, with her bright eyes fixed upon 
Mm. 

" Well, that was all well and good, and I 'd liked to 
have carried out my part of the contract, and was willing, 
and am still. But you see, Nelly, after she 'd landed 
Eeddy on firm ground, got a little tired, I reckon, gal-like, 
of the thing she 'd worked so easily, and when she went 
East she looked around for some other wreck to try her 
hand on, and she found it on the steamer coming back. 
And w!io do you think it was ? Why, our friend Louis 
Sylvester ! " 
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Mrs, Merrydcw einiled sliglitly, with her bright eyes still 
OD the speaker, 

" Well, you know he is fast at times — if he is a friend 
of mine — and she reg'larly tackled him; and as my old 
woman says, it was a sight to see Ler go for him. But 
then he did n't tumhle to it. No ! Keformin' ain't in his 
line, I 'm afeard. And what was the result ? Why, 
Nelly only got all the more keen when she found she could 
n't manage him like Keddy, — and, between you and me, 
she 'd have liked Eeddy more if he had n't been so easy, — 
and it 'a ended, I reckon, in her now falling dead in love 
with Sylvester. She swears she won't marry any one else, 
and wants to devote her whole life to him ! Now, what 'b 
to he done ! Reddy don't know it yet, and I don't know 
how to tell him, Nelly says her mission was ended when 
she made a new man of him, and he oughter be thankful 
for that. Co\ild n't you kinder break the news to Mm and 
tell him there ain't any sbow for him ? " 

" Does he love the girl so much, then ? " said the ladj 
gently, 

" Yes ; hut I am afraid there is no hope for Reddy as long 
as she thinks there 'a a chance of her capturing Sylvester." 

The lady rose and went to the writing-table, 

" Would it be any comfort to you, Mr. Woodridge, if 
you were told that she bad not the slightest chance with 
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" Yes." 

She wrote a few lines on a card, put it in an eirvelope^ J 
and handed it to Woodridge, 

" Find out where Sylvester is in San Francisco, and ^tb I 
him that card. I think it will satisfy you. And now aa 
I have to catch the return coach in ten minutes, I must 
ask you to excuse me while I put my things together." 

" And you won't first break the news to Eeddy 
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" Ko ; and I adviae you to keep the whole matter to 
yourself for the present. Grood-by ! " 

She smiled again, fascinatingly as usual, hut, as it seemed 
to him, a trifle wearily, and then psisaed into the inner 
room. Years after, in his practical, matter-of-fact recollec- 
tions of this strange woman, he always remembered her by 
this smite. 

But she had sufficiently impressed him by her parting 
adjuration to cause him to answer Eeddy's eager inquiries 
with the statement that Nelly and her mother were greatly 
preoccupied with some friends in San Francisco, and to 
speedily escape further questioning. Keddy's disappoint- 
ment was somewhat mitigated by the simultaneous an- 
nouncement of Mrs, Merrydew'fi departure. But he was 
still more relieved and gratified to hear, a few days later, 
of the marriage of Mrs, Merrydew with Louis Sylvester, 
If, to the general surprise and comment it excited, he con- 
tributed only a smile of cynical toleration and superior self- 
complacency, the reader will understand and not blame 
him. Nor did the public, who knew the austere complete- 
ness of his reform. Nor did Mr, Woodridge, who failed 
to understand the only actor in this little comedy who 
might perhaps have differed from them all, 

A month later James Reddy married Nelly Woodridge, 
in the chilly little churcli at Oakdale. Perhaps hy that time 
it might have occurred to him that, although the freshness 
and fruition of summer were everywhere, the building 
seemed to be still unwarmed. And when he stepped forth 
with his bride, and glanced across the prosperous landscape 
toward the distant bay and headlands of San Francisco, be 
shivered slightly at the dryly practical kiss of the keen 
northwestern trades. 

But he was prosperous and comfortable thereafter, as the 
respectable owner of broad lands and paying shares. It 
was said that Mrs. Eeddy contributed much to the popular^ 
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ity of the hotel by her charming freedom from prejudice 
and sympathy with mankind ; but this was perhaps only due 
to the contrast to her more serious and at times abstracted 
husband. At least this was the charitable opinion of the 
proverbially tolentkit and kind-hearted Baroness Streichbol- 
zer (nde Merrydew, and relict of the late lamented Loais 
Sylvester, Esq.), whom I recently had the pleasure of meet- 
ing at Wiesbaden, where the waters and reposeful surroimd- 
iDgs strongly reminded her of Oakdale. 
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The largest teat of the Tas^ara camp-meeting was 
crowded to its utmost extent. The excitement of that 
dense masa waa at its highest pitch. The Reverend 
Stephen Masterton, the single erect, passionate figure of 
that confused medley of kneeling worshipers, had reached 
the culminating pitch of hia irresistible exhortatory power. 
Sighs and groans were beginning to respond to hia appeals, 
when the reverend brother was seen to lurch heavily for- 
ward and fall to the ground. 

At jiist the effect was that of a. part of his performance ; 
the groans redoubled, and twenty or thirty brethren threw 
themselves prostrate in humble imitation of the preacher. 
But Sister Deborah Stokes, perhaps through some special 
revelation of feminine intuition, grasped the fallen man, 
tore loose his black silk necktie, and dragged him free of 
the struggling, frantic crowd whose paroxysms he had just 
evoked. Howbeit he was pale and unconscious, and unable 
to continue the service. Even the next day, when he had 
slightly recovered, it was found that any attempt to renew 
hifl fervid exhortations produced the same disastrous result. 
A. council waa hurriedly held by the elders. In spite of 
the eneigctic protests of Sister Stokes, it waa held tliat the 
Ijord " was wrestlin' with his sp«rrit," and he was sub- 
jected to the same extraordinary treatment from the whole 
congregation that he himself had applied to them. Propped 
up pale and trembling in the " Mourners' Bench " by two 
brethren, he was "striven with," exhorted, prayed over, 
and admonished, until insensibility mercifully succeeded 
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conTulsions. Spiritual therapeutics haying failed, he i 
Uimed over to the weak and cramal DUrEiing of ' 
folk.'' But after a month of incapacity he was obliged i 
yield to " the flesh," and, in the local dialect, 
doctor," 

It BO chanced that the medical practitioner of the district 
was a maa of large experience, of militnty training, and 
plain speech. When, therefore, he one day found in hia 
surgery a man of rude Western type, stroiig-linibed and 
sun-burned, but trembling, hesitating, and neurotic in move- 
ment, after listening to his symptoms gravely, he asked 
abruptly ; " And how much are you drinking n 

"I am a life-long abstainer," Btammered his patient i 
quivering indignation. But this was followed by auothu 
question so frankly appalling to the hearer that he sta 
gered to his feet. 

"I'm Stephen Maaterton — known of men as a oirc 
preacher, of the Northern California district," he tbundere 
— " and an enemy of the flesh in all its forms." 

" 1 beg your pardon," responded Doctor Duchesne 
grimly, " but as you are suffering from excessive and i 
peated escitation of the nervous system, and the depressioii 
following prolonged artificial exaltation — it makes little 
difference whether the cause be spiritual, as long as there i 
a certain physical effect upon your body — which 1 1 
you have brought to me to cure. Now — as to diet ? 
look alt wrong there." 

" My food is of the simplest — I have no hankering for 
fleshpotfi," responded the patient. ^ 

" I suppose you call saleratua bread and salt pork and 
flapjacks simple ? " said the doctor c'oollj ; " they aiej 
common enough, and if you were working with your musclel 
instead of your nerves in that frame of yours they might 
not hurt you ; but you are suffering as much from eath 
more than you can digest as the veriest gourmand. 
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must etop all that. Go down to a quiet watering-place for 
two moutlis " — 

" / go to a watering-place ? " iaterrupted Masterton ; 
" to the hauut of the idle, the frivoloua, and wanton — 

" "Well, I 'm not particular about a ' watering-place,' " 
said the doctor, with a shrug, " although a little idleness 
and frivolity with different food would n't hurt you ; bub 
you must go somewhere and change your habits and mode 
of life eotn,]jletely, I will find you some sleepy old Spanish 
town in the southern country where you can rest and diet. 
If this is distasteful to you," he continued grimly, " you 
can always call it ' a trial.' " 

Stephen Masterton may have thought it so when, a week 
later, he found himself issuing from a rocky gorge into a 
rough, badly paved, hilly street, which seemed to be only 
a continuation of the mountain road itself. It broadened 
suddenly into a square or plaza, flanked on each side by an 
irregular row of yellowing adobe houses, with the inevitable 
verandaed tienda in each corner, and the solitary, galleried 
foada, with a half Moorish archway leading into an inner 
patio or courtyard in the centre. 

The whole street stopped as usual at the very door of the 
mission church, a few hundred yards further on, and under 
the shadow of the two belfry towers at each angle of the 
fa9ade, as if this were the Ultima Thule of every traveler. 
But all that the eye rested on was ruined, worn, and crum- 
bling. The adobe houses were cracked by the incessant 
sunshine of the half-year-long summer, or the more inter- 
mittent earthquake shock ; the paved courtyard of the fonda 
was 80 uneven add sunken in the centre that the lumbering 
wagon and faded diligencia stood on an incline, and the 
mules with difficulty kept their footing while being unladen ; 
the whitened plaster had fallen from the feet of the two 
pillars that flanked the miseion doorway, like bandages 
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s gouty limb, leaTing the reddiah rore of adobe TisiUe ; 
ipparentlj as inaiiy broken tiles in tbe Etieete 
alleys as there were oa the heavy red roofs that eveiy- 
where afieert«d themselves — and even eeemed to slide 
down the crumbling walk to the ground. There were hope- 
lew gaps in giille and grating of doorways and windows, 
where the iion bare had dropped helplessly out, or were 
bent at diffei«nt angles. The walls of the peaceful misEion 
garden and the warlike presidio were alike lost in the esca* 
lading Tines or leveled by the pushing boughs of gnarled 
pear and olive trees that now surmounted them. The dust 
l&y thick and impalpable in hollow and gatter, and rose ia 
little vapory clouds with a soft detonation at every stroke 
of bis horse's hoofs. Over all this dust and ruin, idleness 
seemed to reign supreme. From the velvet-jacketed fignres 
lounging motionless in the shadows of the open doorways 
— so motionlesB that only the lazy drift of cigarette smoke 
betokened their breathing — to the reclining peons 
ehade of a catalpa, or the squatting Indians in the arroyo — 
all was sloth and dirt. 

The Reverend Stephen Masterton felt his throat swell 
with his old exhortative indignation. A gaudy yellow fan 
waved languidly in front of a black rose-crested head at a. 
white-curtained window. He knew he was stifling with 
righteous wrath, and clapped his spura to his horse. 

Nevertheless, in a few days, by the aid of a letter to the 
innkeeper, he was installed in a dilapidated adobe house, not 
unlike those he had seen, but situated in the outskirts, and 
overlooking the garden and part of the refectory of the old 
mission. It had even a small garden of its own — if a strip 
of hot wall, overburdened with yellow and white roses, a 
dozen straggling callas, a bank of heliotrope, and an almond- 
tree could be called a garden. It had an open doorway, but 
BO heavily recessed in the thick walls that it preserved 
seclusion, a sitting-room, and an alcoved bedroom with deep 
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embrasured windows, that, however, escJuded the UEwini- 
ing sunlight and kept an even monotone of shade. 

Strange to say, he found it cool, restful, and, in spite of 
the dust, absolutely clean, and, but for the scent of belio- 
trope, entirely inodorous. The dry air seemed to dissipate 
all noxious emanations and decay — the very dust itself in 
its fine impalpability was volatile with a spioe-like piquancy, 
and left no stain. 

A wrinkled Indian woman, brown and veined like a 
tobacco leaf, ministered to his simple wants. But these 
wants had also been regulated by Dr. Duchesne. He found 
himself, with some grave doubts of his effeminacy, break- 
fasting on a single cup of chocolate instead of his usual 
bowl of molasses-sweetened coffee ; crumbling a crisp tortilla 
instead of the heavy saleratus bread, greasy flapjack, or the 
lard-fried steak, and, mare wonderful still, completing hia 
repast with purple grapes from the mission wall. He could 
not deny that it was simple — that it was even refreshing 
and coDaistent with the climate and his surroundings. On 
the other hand, it was the frugal diet of the commonest 
peasant — and were not those peons slothful idolaters ? 

At the end of the week — his correspondence being also 
restricted by his doctor to a few lines to himself regarding 
hia progress — he wrote to that adviser; — 

"The trembling and unquiet has almost ceased; I have 
less nightly turmoil and visions ; my carnal appetite seems 
to be amply mollified and soothed by these viands, what- 
ever may be their ultimate effect upon the weakness of our 
common sinful nature. But I should not be truthful to 
you if I did not warn you that I bm viewing with the deep- 
est spiritual concern a decided tendency towards sloth, and 
a folding of the bands over matters that often, I fear, are 
Bpiritual as well as temporal. I would ask you to consider, 

a spirit of love, if it be not wise to rouse my apatbetio 
ao as to strive, even with the feeblest exhortations — 
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against this aloth in others — if only to keep one's self from 
falling into the pit of easy indulgence." 

What answer he received is not known, but it is to bo 
presumed that he kept loyal faith with his pliysician, and 
gave himself up to simple walks and rides and occasional 
meditation. His solitude was not broken upon ; curiosity 
was too active a vice, and induced too much exertion for 
bis indolent neighbors, and the Americano's basking eeclu- 
eioD, though unlike the habits of his countrymen, did not 
affect them. The shopkeeper and innkeeper saluted him 
always with a profound courtesy which awakened liis slight 
resentment, partly because he was conscioiis that it vraa 
grateful to him, and partly that be felt he ought to havQ 
provoked in them a less satisfied condition. 

Once, when he had unwittingly passed the confines of 
hia own garden, through a gap in the mission orchard, a 
lissome, black-coated shadow slipped peat him with an obei- 
aance so profound and gentle that he was startled at first 
into an awkward imitation of it himself, and then into an 
angry self -examination. He knew that he loathed that 
long-skirted, woman-like garment, that dangling, ostentatiouB 
symbol, that air of secrecy and mystery, and he inflated hia 
chest above his loosely tied cravat and unbuttoned waistcoat 
with a contrasted sense of freedom. But he was conscious 
the next day of weakly avoiding a recurrence of this meet- 
ing, and in his self-examination put it down to his self-dis- 
ciplined observance of his doctor's orders. But when he 
was strong again, and fitted for hia Master's work, how 
strenuously he should improve the occasion this gave him 
of attacking the Scarlet Woman among her slaves and wor- 
Bhipera 1 

His afternoon meditations and tlie perusal of hia only 
book — the Bible — were regularly broken in upon at about 
sunset by two or three strokes from the cracked bell that 
hung in the open belfry which reared itself beyond the 
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gnarled pear-trees. He could not say that it was aggreasiva 
or persisteat, like his own church bells, nor that it even 
eKpressed to him any religiou8 Bentiment. Moreover, it wna 
not a Sabbath bell, but a daily one, and even then seemed 
to be only a signal to ears easily responsive, rather than a 
stern reminder. And the hour was always a singularly 
witching one. 

It was when the sun had slipped from the glaring red 
roofs, and the yellowing adobe of the mission walls and the 
tall ranks of wild oats on the hillside were alt of the one 
color of old gold. It was when the quivering heat of the 
arroyo and dusty expanse of plaza was blending with the 
soft breath of the sea fog that crept through the clefts of 
the coast range, until a refreshing halm seemed to fall like 
a benediction on all nature. It was when the 'trade-wind- 
swept and irritated surfaces of the rocky gorge beyond were 
soothed with clinging vapors ; when the pines above no 
longer rocked monotonously, and the great undulating sea of 
the wild oat plains had gone down and was at rest. It was 
at this hour, one afternoon, that, with the released scents of 
the garden, there came to him a strange and subtle perfume 
that was new to his senses. He laid aside his book, went 
into the garden, and half-unconscious of his trespass, passed 
through the mission orchard and thence into the little 
churchyard beside the church. 

Looking at the strange inscriptions in an unfamiliar 
tongue, he was singularly touched with the few cheap memori- 
als lying upon the graves — like childish toys — and for the 
moment overlooked the papistic emblems that accompanied 
them. It struck him vaguely that Death, the common lev- 
eler, had made even the symbols of a faith eternal inferior 
to those simple records of undying memory and affection, 
and he was for a moment startled into doubt. 

He walked to the door of the church : to his surprise it 
waa open. Standing upon the threshold he glanced inside, 
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■nd itood tar a moment otterif bewiMeied. 

taste and edncatiOD that bizarre and lugblf o 
uitetior would Lave only proToked a smile or ehrtig ; 
St^iben HaetertoD'a highly emotional nature, bat artiatic 
inexperience, ttrangeljr enough it was profonndlf impreasiTe. 
The heavily timbered, roughly hewn roof, barred vith alter- 
Dat« bandB of blue and Indian red, the cnms«a hangings, 
the gold and black draperies, affected this religions back- 
woodsman exactly as they were designed to afTect the 
I heatheD and acolytes for whose conversion the temple had 
been reared. He conld scarcely take his eyes from the tin- 
ael-crowned Mother of Heaven, lesplendent in white and 
gold and glittering with jewels ; the radiant shield before the 
Host, illnminated by tall spectral candles in the myEterious 
obecurityof 'the altar, dazzled him like the rayed disk of tlia 
setting sun. J 

A gentle murmur, as of the distant sea, came from t}i»l 
altar. In hb naive bewilderment he had not seen the few i 
kneeling figures in the shadow of column and aisle ; it was 
not nntil a man, whom he recognized as a muleteer he had 
seen that afternoon gambling, and drinking in the fonda^ 
slipped by hi "i like a shadow and sank upon h 
the centre of the aisle that be realized the overpowering I 
truth. 

ITe, Stephen Masterton, was looking upon some rite of I 
Popish idolatry 1 He was turning quickly away when the [ 
keeper of the tienda — a man of sloth and sin — gently a 
proached him from the shadow of a column with a mute I 
gesture, which he took to be one of invitation. A fierce I 
protest of scorn and indignation swelled to his throat, but i 
died upon his lips. Vet he had strength enough to erect I 
his gaunt, emaciated figure, throwing out his long arms and | 
extended palms in the attitude of defiant exorcism, and | 
then rush swiftly from the church. As he did so he I 
thought he saw a faint smile cross the shopkeeper's fas^ I 
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and a whispered exchange of words with a 

sliipei of more exalted appearance came to his ears. But it 

waa not intelligihie to his comprehension. 

The next day he wrote to hia doctor in that quaint 
grandiloquence of written apeech with which the half- 
educated man balances the slips of his colloquial phias- 
ing: — 

Do not let the putgation of my fieah be unduly pro- 
tracted. What with the sloth and idolatries of Baal and 
Ashteroth, which I see daily around me, I feel that with- 
out a protest not only the fleah but the spirit ia mortified. 
But my bodily strength ia mercifully returning, and I found 
myself yesterday able to take a long ride at that hour which 
they here keep aacred for an idolatrous rite, under the 
beautiful name of "The Angelus." Thus do they hear 
false witneaa to Him ! Can you tell me the meaning of 
the Spanish words " Don Keyhotter " ? 1 am ignorant of 
these senauous Southern languages, and am aware that this 
is not the correct spelling, hut I have striven to give the 
phonetic equivalent. It waa used, I am inclined, to think, 
in reference to mi/salf, by an idolater. 

P. S. — You need not trouble yourself. I have juat 
ascertained that the worda in question were simply the title 
of an idle novel, and of courae could not poaaibly refer to 



Howbeit it was as " Don Quixote " — that ia, the com- 
mon Spauiard'a conception of the Knight of La Mancha, 
merely the simple fanatic and madman — that Mr, Stephen 
Masterton ever after rode all unconsciously through tha 
streets of the Mission, amid the half-pitying, half-smiling 
glances of the people. 

In apit« of hia meditationa, hia aingle volume, and hia 
habit of retiring early, he found his evenings were grow- 
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ing lonely and tedious. He missed the prayer-meetingy 
and, above all, the hymns. He had a fine baritone voice^ 
sympathetic, as may be imagined, but not cultivated. One 
night, in the seclusion of his garden, and secure in his dis- 
tance from other dwellings, he raised his voice in a familiar 
camp-meeting hymn with a strong Covenanter's ring in the 
chorus. Growing bolder as he went on, he at last filled 
the quiet night with the strenuous sweep of his chant. 
Surprised at his own fervor, he paused for a moment, listen- 
ing, half frightened, half ashamed of his outbreak. But 
there was only the trilling of the night wind in the leaves^ 
or the far-off yelp of a coyote. 

For a moment he thought he heard the metallic twang 
of a stringed instrument in the mission garden beyond his 
own, and remembered his contiguity to the church with a 
stir of defiance. But he was relieved, nevertheless. His 
pent-up emotion had found vent^ and without the nervous 
excitement that had followed his old exaltation. That 
night he slept better. He had found the Lord again — 
with psalmody ! 

The next evening he chanced upon a softer hymn of the 
same simplicity, but with a vein of human tenderness in its 
aspirations, which his more hopeful mood gently rendered. 
At the conclusion of the first verse he was, however, dis- 
tinctly conscious of being followed by the same twanging 
sound he had heard on the previous night, and which even 
his untutored ear could recognize as an attempt to accompany 
him. But before he had finished the second verse the un- 
known player, after an ingenious but ineffectual essay to 
grasp the right chord, abandoned it with an impatient 
and almost pettish flourish, and a loud bang upon the 
sounding-board of the unseen instrument. Masterton 
finished it alone. 

With his curiosity excited, however, he tried to discover 
the locality of the hidden player. The sound evidently 
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came from the mission garden ; but in hia ignorance of the 
language he coiild not even interrogate hia Indian, house- 
keeper. On the third night, however, his hymn was Boin- 
terrupted by any sound from the former muRician. A 
eense of disappoint ment, he knew not why, came over him. 
The kindly overture of the unseen player had been a relief 
to hia loneliness. Yet he had barely concluded the hymn 
when the familiar sound again struck his ears. But this 
time the musician played boldly, confidently, and with a 
singular skill on the instrument. 

The brilliant prelude over, to his entire surprise and 
some confusion, a soprano voice, high, childish, but infi- 
nitely quaint and fascinating, was mischievously uplifted. 
But alas I even to his ears, ignorant of the language, it 
was very clearly a song of levity and wantonness, of free- 
dom and license, of coquetry and incitement ! Yet such 
was its fascination that he fancied it was reclaiOaed by the 
delightful childlike and innocent expression of the singer. 

Enough that this tall, gaunt, broad-shouldered man 
arose, and, overcome by a curiosity almost as childlike, 
slipped into the garden and glided with an Indian softness 
of tread towards the voice. The moon shone full upon the 
ruined mission wall tipped with clusters of dark foliage. 
Half hiding, half mingling with one of them — an indis- 
tinct bulk of light-colored huddled fleeces like an extrava- 
gant bird's nest — hung the unknown musician. So intent 
was the performer's preoccupation that Masterton actually 
reached the base of the wall immediately below the figure 
without attracting its attention. But his foot slipped on 
the crumbling debris with a snapping of dry twigs. There 
was a quick little cry from above. He had barely time to 
recover his position before the singer, impulsively leaning 
over the parapet, had lost hers, and fell outwards. But 
Masterton was tall, alert, and self-possessed, and threw out 
his long anns. The next moment they were full of soft 
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flounceB, a etru^ling figure was against his breast, and 
woman's frightened little hands around hia neck. But ho 
had broken her fall, and almost instantly, yet with infinite 
geatleneas, he released her unharmed, with hardly her crisp 
llouncea crumpled, in an upright position against the wall. 
Even her guitar, still hanging from her shoulder by a yel- 
low ribbon, had bounded elastic and resounding against the 
wall, but lay intact at her satin-slippered feet. She caught 
it up with another quick little cry, but this time more of 
sauciness than fear, and drew her little hand across its 
strings, half defiantly. 

" I hope you are not hurt ? " said the circuit preacher 
gravely. 

She broke into a laugh bo silvery that he thought it 
no extravagance to liken it to the moonbeams that played 
over her made audible. She was lithe, yet plump ; barred 
with black and yellow and small waisted like a pretty 
wasp. Her complexion in that light was a sheen of pearl 
satin that made her eyes blacker and her little mouth 
redder than any other color could. She was small, hut, 
remembering the fourteen-year-old wife of the shopkeeper, 
he felt that, for all her childish voice and features, she was 
a grown woman, and a sudden shyness took hold of him. 

But she looked pertly in his face, stood her guitar up- 
right before her, and put her hands behind her hack as she 
leaned saucily against the wall and shrugged her shoulders. 

" It was the fault of you," she said, in a broken English 
that seemed as much infantine as foreign. " What for you 
not remain to yourself in your own casa ? So it come. 
You creep so — in the dark — and shake my wall, and I 
fall. And she," pointing to the guitar, " is a'moat broke I 
And for all thees I have only make to you a serenade. 
In grate I " 

" I beg your pardon," said Masterton quickly, " hut I 
was curiouB. I thought I might help you, and " — 
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" Make yourself another cat on the wall, eh ? No ; 
one is enough, thank you 1 " 

A frown lowered on Maaterton'a brow. " You don't 
understimd me," he said bluntly. " I did not know who 

" Ah, bueno ! Then it is Pepita Itamirez, you see," 
she said, tapping her bodice with one little finger, " all the 
same ; the niece from Manuel Ccarcia, who keeps the mis- 
sion garden and lif there. And you ? " 

" My name is Masterton." 

" How mooch ? " 

" Masterton," he repeated. 

She tried to pronounce it once or twice, desperately, and 
then shook lier little head so violently that a yellow rose 
fastened over her ear fell to the ground. But she did not 
heed it, nor the fact that Masterton had picked it up. 

" Ah, I cannot 1 " she said poutingly. " It ia as deefee- 
cult to make go as my guitar with your serenade." 

" Can you not say ' Stephen Masterton ' ? " be asked, 
more gently, with a returning and forgiving sense of her 
childishness. 

" Ea-stefen ? Ah, Esteban ! Yea } Don Esteban ! 
Bueno ! Then, Don Esteban, what for you sink so melank- 
oUy one night and one night bo fierce ? The melank-olly, 
ho ees not ho bad ; but the fierce — ah ! he is weeked ! 
Ess it how the Americano make always hia serenade ? " 

Masterton'a brow again darkened. And his hymn of 
exultation had been mistaken by these people — by this — 
this wanton child I 

" It was no serenade," he replied curtly ; " it wae in 
praise of the Lord ! " 

" Of how mooch ? " 

" Of the Lord of Hosts — of the Almighty in Heaven." 
He lifted his long arms reverently on high. 

" Oh I " she said, with a frightened look, slightly edging 
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away from the vail. A.t a eecure distance she stopped. 
" Then you are a soldier, Don Estehan ? " 

"No!" 

" Then what for you sink, ' I am a soldier of the Lord,' 
and you will make die ' in His army ' ? Oh, yes ; you \ 
have said." She gathered up her guitar tightly under h 
arm, shook hei' small finger at him gravely, and said, " You ] 
are a hoombog, Don Esteban ; good a' night," — and 
to glide away. 

" One moment, Misa — Miss Eamirez," called Masterton. 
"I — that is you — you have — foi^otten your rose," he ] 
added feebly, holding up the flower. She halted. 

" Ah, yea ; he have drop, you have pick him u 
yours, I have drop, you have pick vie up, but 1 
yours. Gcood a' night, Comandante Don Esteban ! 

With a light laugh she ran along beside the wall for a 
little distance, suddenly leaped up and disappeared in one 
of the largest gaps in its ruined and helpless structure. 
Stephen Masterton gazed after her stupidly, stitl holding 
the rose ia his hand. Then he threw it away, and reen- 
tered his home. 

Lighting his candle, he undressed himself, prayed fer- 
vently — so fervently that all remembrance of the idle, 
foolish incident was wiped from his mind, and went to bed. 
He slept well and dreamlessiy. The next morning, when 
his thoughts recurred to the previous night, this seemed to 
him a token that he had not deviated from his spiritual 
integrity ; it did not occur to him that the thought itself 
was a tacit suspicion. 

So his feet quite easily sought the garden again in the 
early sunshine, even to the wall where she had stood. But 
he had not taken into account the vivifying freshness of the 
morning, the renewed promise of life and resurrection 
the pulsing air and potent sunlight, and as he stood there 
he seemed to see the figure of the young girl again leaning 
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against tbe wall in all the charm of hei irrepresBihle and 
innocent youth. More than that, he found the whole scene 
refenacting itself before him : the nebulous drapery half 
hidden in the foliage, the cry, ajid tbe fall ; the momentary 
soft contact of the girl's figure against his own, the cling- 
ing arms around his neck, the brush and fragrance of her 
flounces — all this carae back to him with a strength ho 
had not felt when it occurred. 

He was turning hurriedly away when his eyes fell upon 
the yellow rose still lying in the debris where he had thrown 
it — but still pure, fresh, and unfaded. He picked it up 
again, with a singular fancy that it was the girl herself, and 
carried it into the house. 

As he placed it half shyly in a glass on his table a won- 
derful thought occurred to him. Was not the episode of 
last night a special providence ? Was not that young girl, 
wayward and childlike, a mere neophyte in her idolatrous 
religion, as yet unsteeped in sloth and ignorance, presented 
to him as a brand to be snatched from the burning '/ Was 
not this the opportunity of conversion he had longed for ; 
— this the chance of exercising his gifts of exhortation, 
that he had been hiding in the napkin of solitude and 
seclusion ? Nay, was not all this predestined ? His 
illness, his consequent exile to this land of false gods — 
this contiguity to the mission — was not all this part of a 
supremely ordered plan for the girl's salvation — and was 
he not elected and ordained for that service ? Nay, more, 
was not the girl herself a mere unconscious instrument in 
the hands of a higher power; was not her voluntary attempt 
to accompany him in his devotional exercise a Tague stir- 
ring of that predestined force within her ? Was not even 
that wantonness and frivolity contrasted with her childish- 
ness — which he had at first misunderstood — the stirrings 
of the flesh and the spirit, and was he to abandon her in 
that struggle of good and evil ? 
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He lifted hia bowed head, that had been resting on 
before the little flower on the table — as if it were s 
shrine — with a flash of resolve in his blue eyes. The 
TiTinltled Concepcion coming to her duties in the morning 
scarcely recognized her gloomilj abstracted master in this ' 
transfigured man. He looked ten years younger. 

She met his greeting, and the few direct inquiries that 
his new resolve enabled him to make more freely, with 
Bome information — which a later talk with the shopkeeper, 
who had a fidler English Tocabulary, confirmed in detail. 

" Yes ! truly this was a niece of the mission gardener, 
who lived with her uncle in the ruined wing of the 
eidio. She had taken her first communion foiir years i 
Ah, yes, she was a great musician, and could play on 
oi^an. Aad the guitar, ah, yes — of a certainty. Shewaa 
gay, and flirted with the caballeros, young and old, but sha 
cared not for any," 

Whatever satisfaction this latter statement gave Master- 
ton, he believed it was because the absence of any disturb- 
ing worldly affection would made her an easier convert. 

But how continue this chance acquaintance and effect her 
conversion ? For the first time Masterton realized the value 
of expediency ; while his whole nature impelled him to 
frankly and publicly seek her society and openly exhort 
her, he knew that this was impossible ; still more, be remem- 
bered her unmistakable fright at his first expression of faith ; 
he must " he wise as the serpent and harmless as the dove." 
He must work upon her soul alone, and secretly. He, who 
would have shrunk from any clandestine association with a 
girl from mere human affection, saw no wrong in a covert 
intimacy for the purpose of religious salvation. Ignorant 
as he was of the ways of the world, and inexperienced in 
the usages of society, he began to plan methods of secretly 
meeting her with all the intrigue of a gallant. The ] 
spicacity as well as the intuition of a true lover jiad do- 
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Bcended upon him in this effort of mere Bpiritual con- 
quest. 

Armed with his information and a few Spanish words, 
he took the yellow Concepcion aside and gravely anhomed | 
her to carry a note to be delivered secretly to Miss Ka- 
rairez. To his great relief and some surprise the old woman 
grinned with intelligence, and her withered hand closed 
with a certain familiar dexterity over the epistle and the 
accompanying gratuity. To a man less naively one-ideaed 
it might have awakened some suspicion ; but to the more 
eanguine hopefulness of Masterton it only suggested the 
fancy that Concepcion herself might prove to be open to 
converaion, and that he should in due season attempt her 
salvation also. But that would he later. For Concepcion 
was always with him and accessible ; the girl waH not. 

The note, which had cost him some labor of composition, 
simple and almost business-like as was the result, ran &a 
follows : — 

" I wish to see you upon some matter of grave concern 
to yourself. "Will you oblige me by coming again to the 
wall of the mission to-night at early candlelight ? It would 
i,vert worldly suspicion if you brought also your guitar." 

The afternoon dragged slowly on; Concepcion returned; 
she had, with great difficulty, managed to see the eefiorita, 
but not alone ; she had, however, slipped the note into her 
hand, not daring to wait for an answer. 

In his first hopefulness Masterton did not doubt what 
the answer would he, but as evening approached he grew 
concerned as to the girl's opportunities of coming, and re- 
gretted that he had not given her a choice of time. 

Before his evening meal was finished he began to fear 
fi^r her willingness, and doubt the potency of hia note. He 
was accustomed to extioti orally — perhaps he ought to have 
waited for the chance of speaking to her directly without 
writing. 
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lidgKiBgiA fnt ialke dndov of an olm-ov^l 
nCB tka HooalMa^ Mt on tb« wall kbiI il> e 
age. But —^^"g iiTed iMran tliat elaaj taaceiy ; Itia 
car WM ataiaed far t^ fawlkr tinUe of tike gaitar — aU 
vaa nlcBl. Aa tba wmv km li^er fas at hM boldly 
walkad to tfaa wall, and Brt e ae d for any memautat on Om 
oOa nde €< iL But notliiiig eliind. Sha «aa vnAeaUj 
M< ecMKng — Iw Dote had bOad. 

^ vas tunm^ ***T ■*<^Jt ^t aa be faced bla 1 
mpia he heard a li^t lan^ beside faiia. He stapptd. 
Uaefc Aadov atepped oat fron hemtath his ovn almcnd^* 
tne. Ha atarted, wbea, with a gLe l uif that aeuaed familiar 
ta hiM, the npfier part of the ^adov saeaiad to tail awaj 
Tith a loBK Ua^ m»Timi« «m1 tim fajig^ ^ t ^^ j ^ joaiiig i 
waa rerealed. 

He eoold aee nov that ifae was clad in Uack boa fi 
head to foot She looked taller, older, aod he fuicied « 
ptettier than before. A snddeii doubt of his abilitT to 
nnpnM her, a swifi nalinti«i cf all the diScoltief of tbe 
attempt, and, for the first time, perhaps, a dim p^repUon 
of tbe iacongmity of tbe sitnatioD came over bim. 

" I was looking for jou on the wall," 

" Madre de Dios ! " Bbe i«toTt«d. with a laugh and her oUl| 
andadtj, " joa would that I shall aiicaj/s hang there, and 
diop npon 70a like a pear when you shake the tree ? Ko ! " 

"Yoa haven't broogbt your guitar,'" be continued, still 
moic awkwardly, aa be noticed that ahe held wdj a li 
Uack taa in bei hand. 

" For why ? Tou would that I pJtiy it, and when 1 
ancle say, ' Where go Fepita ? She is loss.' some one a 
aay, ' Oh ! I have hear her tink-a-tink in tbe garden o 
Americano, who lif alone.' And then — it ess finish I " 

Ifasterton began to feel exceedingly uncomfortaU 
There was something in this situation that hs had 1 
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dreamed of. But with the peraiatency of an awkward man 
he went on. 

" But you played on the wall the other night, and tried 
to accompany me." 

" But that was lasa night and on the wall. I had not 
Hpeak to you, you had not speak to me. You had not sent 
me the leetle not* hy your peon." She stopped, and 
suddenly opening her fan before her face, so that only her 
mischievous eyes were visible, added : " You had not asked 
me then to come to hear you make lof to me, Don Estebas. 
That is the difference." 

The circuit preacher felt the blood rush to his face. 
Anger, shame, mortification, remorse, and fear alternately 
strove with him, but above all and through all he was 
conscious of a sharp, exquisite pleasure — that frightened 
him stOl more,' Yet he managed to exclaim : — 

" No ! no ! You cannot thiuk me capable of such a 
cowardly trick ? " 

The girl started, more at the unmistakable sincerity of 
his utterance than at the words, whose full meaning she 
may have only imperfectly caught. 

" A treek ? A treek ? " she slowly and wonderingly 
repeated. Then suddenly, as if comprehending him, she 
turned her round black eyes full upon him and dropped her 
fan from her face. 

" And what for you ask me to coma here then ? " 

"I wanted to talk with you," he began, "on far more 
serious raattera. I wished to " — But he stopped. He 
could not address this quaint child-woman, staring at him 
in black-eyed wonder, in either the measured or the impetu- 
ous terms with which he would have exhorted a maturer 
responsible being. He made a step toward her ; she drew 
back, striking at his extended hand half impatiently, half 
mischievously with her fan. 

He flushed — and then burpt out bluntly, "I want to 
talk with you about your soul." 
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^^m soo 

^^H " My what 

^^H " Your immortal eouI, iinhnppy girl." 

^^H " What have jou to make with that ? Are yon a devil ? " ] 

^^H Her eyes grew rounder, though she faced him boldly. 

^^^1 " I am a minister of the gospel," he said, in hurried I 

^^H entreaty. " You must he&r me for a moment. I would \ 

^^H save your soul." 

^^H " My immortal soul lif with the padre at the mission — you 

^^^^ mooBt seek her there I My mortal body" she addedj with 

^^^P a mischievous smile, " say to you, ' Good a' night, Don Este- 

^^" han.' " She dropped him a little curtsy and — ran away. 

" One moment, Miss Ramirez," said Masterton eagerly ; 

but she had already slipped beyond hie reach. 

little black figure passing swiftly beside the moonlit wall, 

saw it suddenly slide into a shadowy fissure, and vanish. 

In his blank disappointment he could not "bear to reenter I 
the house he had left so sanguinely a few moments before, f 
but walked moodily in the garden. His discomfiture waa I 
the more complete since be felt that his defeat was owing J 
to some mistake in his methods, and not the incorrigibility 7 
of his subject. 

Was it not a spiritual weakness in him to have resented I 
BO sharply the girl's imputation that he wished to make \ 
love to her ? He should have borne it as Christians had 
even before now borne slander and false testimony for their 
faith ! He might even have accepted it, and let the triumph 
of her conversion in the end prove his innocence. Or was 
his purpose incompatible with that sisterly afiection he had J 
so often preached to the women of his flock ? He might I 
have taken her hand, and called her " Sister Pepita," even. I 
as he had called Deborah " Sister." He recalled the farf \ 
that he had for an instant held her struggling in his arms i 
he remembered the thrill that the recollection had caused I 
him, and somehow it now sent a burning blush acrosa his J 
face. He hurried back into the house. 
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The next day a thousand wild ideas took the place of his 
former settled resolution. He would seek the padre, this 
custodian of the young girl's soul ; he would convince /liin 
of hia error, or beseech him to give him an equal access to 
her spirit I He would seek the uncle of tlie girl, and work 
upnn hia feelings. 

Tlien for three or four days he resolved to put the young 
girl from bis mind, trusting after the fashion of his kind 
fur some special revelation from a supreme source as an in- 
dication for his conduct. Ttiia revelation presently occurred, 
as it is apt to occur when wanted. 

One evening hia heart leaped at the familiar sound of 
Pepita'a guitar in the distance. Whatever his ultimate 
intention now, he hurriedly ran into the garden. The 
sound came from the former direction, hut as he unhesitat- 
ingly approached the mission wall, he could see that she 
was not upon it, and as the notes of het guitar were struck 
again, he knew that they came from the other side. But 
the chords were a prelude to one of his own hymns, and he 
stood entranced as her sweet, child-like voice rose with the 
very words that he had sung. The few defects were those 
of purely oral imitation, the accents, even the slight reitera- 
tion of the " 8," were Pepita's own ; — 

" Cbeeldrcn oof the Heavenly King, 

Ab ye juaraey eseweetly oaing; 

Essing your great Redeemer'! praise, 

Gloriooa in Hees worlu and WHys." 
He was astounded. Her recollection of the air and 
words was the more wonderful, for he remembered now 
that be had only sung that particular hymn once. But to 
hia still greater delight and surprise, her voice rose again in 
the second verse, with a touch of plaintivenesa that swelled 
hia throat : — 

" We are travelinf- home to God, 
In the -H.? our farzera trod. 
Thay are happy now, and we 
Soon Ihiir happinesa shall Me." 
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The simple, almost childish words — 8o childish that 
tliey might have been the fitting creation of her own child- 
ish lips — here died away with a sweep and crash of the 
whole atrings. Breathless silence followed, in which Ste- 
phen Masterton could feel the beatings of his own heart. 

" Miss Ramirez," he called, in a voice that scarcely 
seemed his own. There was no reply. " Pepita ! " he 
rei>eated ; it was strangely like the accent of a lover, hut he 
no longer cared. Still the singer's voice was silent 

Then he ran swiftly beside the wall, as he had seen her 
run, until he came to the fissure. It was overgrown with 
vines and brambles almost as impenetrable as an abatis, hut 
if she had pierced it in her delicate crape dress, so could 
he ! He brvished roughly through, and found himself in a 
glimmering aisle of pear-trees close by the white wall of the 
mission church. 

For a moment in that intricate tracing of ebony and 
ivory made by the rising moon, he was dazzled, but evi- 
dently his irruption into the orchard had not been as lithe 
and silent as her own, for a figure in a parti-colored dress 
auddenly started into activity, and running from the wall, 
began to course through the trees until it became apparently 
a part of that involved pattern. ^Nothing daunted, however, 
Stephen Masterton pursued; his speed increased as he recag- 
niifed the flounces of Pepita's barred dress, but the young 
girl had the advantage of knowing the locality, and could 
evade her pursuer by unsuspected turns and doubles. 

For some momenta this fanciful sylvan chase vas kept 
lip in perfect silence ; it might have been a woodland 
nyraph pursued by a wandering shepherd. Masterton pres- 
ently saw that she was making towards a tiled roof that 
was now visible as projecting over the presidio wall, and 
was evidently her goal of refuge. He redoubled his speed ; 
^^_ with skillful audacity and sheer strength of his broad ^U 

^^^L Bhouldeis i^e broke through a dense ceanothus hedge which ^| 
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Pepita waa swiftly Bkiiting, and suddenly appeared between 
lier and her house. 

With her first cry, the young girl turned and tried to 
bury herself in the hedge ; but in another stride the circuit 
preacher was at her side, and caught her panting figure in 

While he had been running he had Bwiftly formulated 
what he should do and what he should say to her. To his 
simple appeal for her companionship and willing ear he 
would add a brotherly tenderness, that should invite her 
trustfulness in him ; he would confess his wrong and ask 
her forgiveness of his abrupt solicitations ; he would pro- 
pose to teach her more hymns-, they would practice psal- 
mody together ; even this priest, the custodian of her soul, 
could not object to that ; but chiefly he would thank her : 
he would tell her how she had pleased him, and this would 
lead to more serious and thoughtful converse. All this 
was in his mind while he ran, was upon his lips as he 
caught her, and for an instant she lapsed, exhausted, in his 
arms. But, alas ! even in that moment he suddenly drew 
her towards him, and kissed her as only a lover could ! 

The wire grass was already yellowing on the Tasigara 
plains with the dusty decay of the long, dry summer, when 
Dr. Duchesne returned to Toaajara. He came to see the 
wife of Deacon Sanderson, who, having for the twelfth 
time added to the population of the settlement, was not 
" doing as well " as everybody — except, possibly, Dr. I>u- 
chesne — expected. After he had made this hollow-eyed, 
over-burdened, under-nourished woman as comfortable as he 
could in her rude, neglected surroundings, to change the 
dreary chronicle of sufiering, he turned to the husband, 
and said : " And what has become of Mr. Masteiton, who 
used to be in your — vocation? " 

A long groan came from the deacon. 
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" Hallo 1 I hope he has not had a relapse," said the 
doctor earnestly. " I thought I 'il knocked all that non- 
sense out of him — I beg your pardon — I mean," 
added hurrielily, " he wrote to me only a few weeks ago 
that he was picking up his strength again and doing 
well ! " 

" In his weak, gross, sinful flesh — yes, no doubt," 
returned the deacon scoinfutly, " and, perhaps, even in a 
worldly sense, for those who value the .vanities of life ; but 
he is lost to us, for all time, and lost to eternal life for- 
ever. Not," he continued in sanctimonious vindictivenesa, 
" but that I often had my doubts of Brother Masterton'a 
steadfastness. He was too much given to imagery and 
song." 

" But what has he done ? " persisted Dr. Duchesne. 

" Done ! He has embraced the Scarlet Woman 1 " 

" Dear me ! " said the doctor, " so soon ? Is it anybody 
you knew here ? — not anybody's wife ? Eh ? " 

" He has entered the Church of Eome," said the dea< 
indignantly ; " he has forsaken the God of his fathers for 
the tents of the idolaters ; he is the consort of Papists and 
the slave of the Pope ! " 

" But are you sure ? " said Dr. Duchesne, with perhaps 
less concern than before. 

" Sure ? " returned the deacon angrily. " Did n't Brother 
Bulkley, on account of warning reports made by a God- 
fearing and sout-seeking teamster, make a special pilgrimage 
to this land of Sodom to inquire and spy out its wicked- 
ness ? Didn't he find Stephen Masterton steeped in the 
iniquity of practicing on an organ — he that scorned even 
a violin or harmonium in the tents of the Lord — in an 
idolatrous chapel, with a foreign female Papist for a teacher ? 
Did n't he find hira a guest at the hoard of a Jesuit priest, 
visiting the schools of tha mission, where this young Jeze- • 
bel of a singer teaches the children to chant in unknown [ 
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tongues ? Did n't he find him living with a wrinkled In- 
dian witch who called him ' Padrone/ — and speaking her 
gibberish ? Did n't they find him, who left here a man 
mortified in flesh and spirit and pale with striving with sin- 
ners, fat and rosy from native wines and fleshpots, and 
even vain and gaudy in colored apparel ? And last of all^ 
did n't Brother Bulkley hear that a rumor was spread far 
and wide that this miserable backslider was to take to him- 
self a wife — in one of these strange women — that very 
Jezebel who seduced him ? What do you call that ? " 

'^ It looks a good deal like human nature/' said the doc- 
tor musingly, " but / call it a cure I " 



CHU CHTJ 

I DO not believe that the moBt enthusiastic lover of that J 
" useful aad noble animal," the horse, will claim for him ^ 
the charm of geniality, humor, or expansive confidence. | 
Any creature who will not look you squarely in the eye — - 
whose only oblique glances are inspired by fear, diatmet, or 
a view to attack ; who has no way of returning caresses, 
and whose favorite expression is one of head-lifting disdain, 
may he "noble" or "useful," but can be hardly said to ' 
add to the gayety of nations. Indeed it may be broadly 
stated that, with the single exception of gold-fiah, of all 
animals kept for the recreation of mankind the horse ia 
alone capable of exciting a pasEion that eliall be absolutely 
hopeless. I deem these general remarks necessary to prove 
that my unreciprocated affection for Chu Chu was not 
purely individual or singular. And X may add that to 
these general chantcteristica she brought the waywardneas i 
of her capricious sex. 

She came to me out of the rolling dust of an emigrant J 
wagon, behind whose tail-board she was gravely trotting. 
She was a half-broken colt — in which character ebehad at | 
different times unseated everybody in the train — and, 
although covered with dust, she had a beautiful coat, and \ 
the most lambent gazelle-like eyes I had ever seen. I I 
think she kept these latter organs purely for ornament — 
apparently looking at things with her nose, her sensitive f 
ears, and, sometimes, even a slight lifting of her slim u 
fore leg. On our first interview I thought she favored me I 
with a coy glance, but as it was accompanied by an irrele- I 



vant " Look out! " from her owner, the teamster, I was not 
certain. I only know that after some conversation, a good 
deal of mental reservation, and the diahursement of consid- 
erable coin, I found myself standing in the dust of the 
departing emigrant wagon with one end of a forty-foot riata 
in my hand, and Chu Chu at the other. 

I pulled invitingly at my own end, and even advanced a 
Rtep or two toward her. She then hroke into a. long dis- 
dainful pace, and began to circle round me at the extreme 
limit of her tether. I stood admiring her free action for 
some moments — not always turning with her, which was 
tiring — until I found that she was gradually winding her- 
self np on me .' Her frantic astonishment when she sud- 
denly found herself thus brought up against me was one of 
the most remarkable things I ever saw, and nearly took me 
off my legs. Then, when she had pulled against the riata un- 
til her narrow head and prettily arched neck were on a per- 
fectly straight line with it, she aa suddenly slackened the 
tension and condescended to follow me, at an angle of her 
own choosing. Sometimes it was on one side of me, some- 
times on the other. Even then the sense of my dreadful 
contiguity apparently would come upon her like b fresh 
discovery, and she would become hysterical. But I do not 
think that she really saw me. She looked at the riata and 
sniffed it disparagingly ; she pawed some pebbles that were 
near me tentatively with her small hoof ; she started back 
with a Robinson Crusoe-like horror of my footprints in the 
wet gully, but my actual personal presence she ignored. She 
would sometimes pause, with her head thoughtfully between 
her fore legs, and apparently say : " There is some extraordi- 
nary presence here : animal, vegetable, or mineral — I can't 
make out which — hut it's not good to eat, and I loathe 
and detest it." 

When I reached my house in the suburbs, before entering 
the " fifty vara " lot inclosure, I deemed it pmdeut to leave 
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her outside while I informed the household of my purchase j- 

and with this ohject I tethered her bj the long riata to ■ 
solitary sycamore which etood in the centre of the road, the 
crOBsing of two frequented thoroughfares. It was not long, 
however, before I was interrupted by shouts and screams 
from that vicinity, and on returning thither I found that 
Chu Chu, with the aasistance of her riata, had securely 
wound up two of my neighbors to the tree, where they 
presented the appearance of early Christian martyrs. 
When I released them it appeared that they had been at- 
tracted by Chu Chu's graces, and had offered her overtures 
of affection, to which she had characteristically rotated with 
this miserable result, I led her, with some difficulty, 
warily keeping clear of the riata, to the inclosure, from 
whose fence I had previously removed several bars. Al- 
though the space was wide enough to have admitted a troop 
of cavalry she affected not to notice it, and managed to 
l;ick away part of another section on entering. She re- 
.■^isted the stable for some time, but aft«r carefully examin- 
ing it with her hoofs, and an affectedly meek outstretching 
of her nose, she consented to recognize some oats in the 
feed-box — without looking at them — and was formally 
installed. All this while she had resolutely ignored my 
presence. As I stood watching her she suddenly stopped 
eating ; the same reflective look came over her. " Surely 
I am not mistaken, but that same obnoxious creature is 
aomewhere about here I " she seemed to say, and shivered 
at the possibility. 

It was probably this ■which made me confide my iin- 
reciprocated affection to one oi my neighbors — a man sup- 
posed to be an authority on horses, and particularly of that 
wild species to which Chu Chu belonged. It was he who, 
leaning over the edge of the stall where she was compla- 
cently and, as usual, obliviously munching, absolutely dared 
to toy with a pet lock of hair which she wore over the 
star on her forehead. 
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CHU CHU 

"Te Bee, captain," he said, with jaunty e 
is like wimmen; ye don't want ter use any e' 
or shyneas with them ; a stiddy hut keerleas sort o' famil- 
iarity, a kind o' free but firm handlin', jeea like thia, to let 
her see who 'a master" — 

We never cleorly knew how it happened ; but when I 
picked up my neighbor from the doorway, amid the broken 
splinters of the stall rail, and a quantity of oats that tnys- 
terioiisly filled his hair and pockets, Chu Chu was found to 
have faced around the other way, and wae contemplating 
her fore legs, with her hind ones in the other stall. My 
neighbor spoke of damages while be was in the stall, and 
of physical coercion when he was out of it again. But 
here Chu Chu, in some marvelous way, righted herself, and 
my neighbor departed hurriedly with a brimless hat and an 
unfinished sentence. 

My next intermediary was Enriquez Saltello — a youth 
of my own age, and the brother of Conauelo Saltello, 
whom I adored. As a Spanish Californian he was pre- 
Bumed, on account of Chu Chu's half-Spanisb origin, to 
have superior knowledge of her character, and I even 
vaguely believed that his language and accent would fall 
familiarly on her ear. There waa the drawback, however, 
that he always preferred to talk in a marvelous English, 
combining Castilian precision with what he fondly believed 
to be Californian slang. 

" To confer then as to thees horse, which is not — ob- 
rve m — a M can plug 1 Ah, no I you can your 
bo ts bet n th t bhe is of Caatilian stock — believe me 
and tr ke d d t I will myself at different times over- 
I k nd If nt h in the stable, esaniine her as to the, 
as ault d wh h should do thees thing. When she is 
f the ex el will also accost and restrain her. Eemain 
tranquil, my friend I When a few days shall pass much 
shall be changed, and she will be ae another. Trust your 



oncia to do theea thing I Comprehend me ? Everything 
shall be lovely, and the goose hang high I " 

Conformably with this he " overlooked " her the next 
day, with a cigarette between liis yellow-stained fingertips, 
which made her sneeze in a silent pantomimic way, and 
certain Spanish blandish raeiits of speech which she received 
with more complacency. But I don't think she ever even 
looked at him. In vain he protested that she was the 
" dearest " and "littlesf'of his " little loves " — in vain 
he asserted that she was his patron saint, and that it was 
his Boul'a delight to pray to her ; she accepted the compli- 
ment with her eyes fixed upon the manger. When he had 
exhausted his whole stock of endearing diminutives, adding 
a few playful and more audacious sallies, she remained 
with her head down, as if inclined to meditate upon them. 
This he declared was at least an improvement on her former 
performances. It may have been ray own jealousy, hut I 
fancied she was only saying to herself, " Gracious I can 
there he two of them ? " 

" Courage and patience, my friend," he said, as wo were 
filowly quitting the stable. "ThpM horse is yonge, and 
has not yet the habitude of the person. To-morrow, at 
another season, I shall give to her a foundling" ("fon- 
dling," I have reason to believe, was the word intended by 
Enriquez) — " and we shall see. It shall be as easy as to 
fall away from a log. A leetle more of this chin music 
which your friend Enriquez possesses, and some tapping of 
the head and neck, and you are there. You are ever the 
right side up. Houp la ! But let ua not precipitate this 
thing. The more haste, we do not so much accelerate 
ourselves," 

He appeared to be suiting the action to the word as 
he lingered in the doorway of the stable. " Come on," I 
said. 

" Pardon," he returned, with a bow that was both elab> 
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rata and avasive, "but you shall yourself precede me — the 
stable is ymrs." 

" Oh, come along ! " I continued impatiently. To my 
surprise he seemed to dodge back into the stable again. 
After an instaBt be reappeared. 

" Pardon ! but I am re-strain ! Of a truth, in this in- 
stant I am grasp by th m th f tl ees horse in the coat- 
tail of my dress ! Sh 11 that I should remain. It 
would seem " — he d app d aga n — " that " — he was 
nut once more — " the e pe n nt is a sooccbss ! She 
rnciprocate ! She is, fat th g ne on me. It is lofe I " 
— a stronger pull from Ch Chu h e sent him in again — 
" hut " — he was oat now triumphantly with half bis 
garment torn away — "I shall coquet." 

Nothing daunted, however, the gallant fellow was back 
next day with a Mexican saddle, and attired in the complete 
outfit of a vaquero. Overcome though he was by heavy 
deerskin trousers, open at the side from the knees down, 
and fringed with bullion buttons, an enormous flat som- 
brero, and a stiff, short embroidered velvet jacket, I was 
more concerned at the ponderous saddle and equipments 
intended for the slim Chu Chu. That these would hide 
and conceal her beautiful curves and contour, as well as 
overweight her, seemed certain ; that she would resist 
them all to the last seemed equally clear. Nevertheless, 
to my surprise, when she was led out, and the saddle 
thrown deftly across her hack, she was passive. Was it 
possible that some drop of her old Spanish blood responded 
to its clinging embrace ? She did not either look at it or 
amell it. But when Enriquez began to tighten the cinch 
or girth a. more singular thing occurred, Chu Chu visibly 
distended her slender barrel to twice its dimensions ; the 
more he pulled the more she swelled, until I was actually 
ashamed of her. Not so Enriquez, He srailed at us, and 
complacently stroked his thin muatache. 
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" Eet ia ever so ! She is the child of her grandmother! 
Even when you shall make saddle thees old Castilian stock, 
it will make large — it will become a balloon ! Eet is a 
trick — eet is a leetle game — believe me. For why ? " 

I bad not listened, as I was at that moment astonished 
to Bee the saddle slowly slide under Chu Chu's belly, and 
her figure resume, as if by magic, its former slim propor* 
tions. Enriquez followed my eyes, lifted bis shoiilders, 
shrugged them, and said smilingly, " Ah, jou see ! " 

When the girths were drawn in again with an extra pull 
or two from the indefatigable Enriquez, I fancied that Chn 
Chu nevertheless secretly enjoyed it, as her sex is said to 
appreciate tight lacing. She drew a deep sigh, possibly of 
satisfaction, turned her neck, and apparently tried to glance 
at her own figure — Enriquez promptly withdrawing to 
enable her to do so easily. Then the dread moment 
arrived. Enriquez, with his hand on her mane, suddenly 
paused and, with exaggeroted courtesy, lifted his hat and 
made an inviting gesture. 

"You will honor me to precede." 

I shook my head laughingly. 

" I see," responded Enriquez gravely. '' Tou have to 
attend the obsequies of your aunt who is dead, at two of 
the clock. You have to meet your broker who baa bought 
you feefty share of the Comstock lode — at thees moment 
— or you are loss ! You are excuse ! Attend ! Gentle- 
, make your bets ! The band has arrived to play I 
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With a quick movement the alert young fellow had 
vaulted into the saddle. But, to the astonishment of both 
of us, the mare remained perfectly still. There was Enrir 
quez bolt upright in the stirrups, completely overshadow- 
ing by his saddle-Saps, leggings, and gigantic spurs the fine 
proportions of Chu Chu; until she might have been a 
Rosinante, bestridden by some youthful Quixote. 
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closed her eyes, she was going to sleep I We were dread- 
fully disappointed. This clearly irould not do. Enriquea 
lifted the reins cautiously I Chu Chu moved forward 
slowly — then stopped, apparently lost in reflection. 

" Affront her on thees side." 

I approached her gently. She shot suddenly into the 
air, coming down again on perfectly stiff legs with a spring- 
leaa jolt. This she instantly followtd by a succession of 
other rocket-like propulsions, utterly unlike a leap, all over 
the inclosure. The movements of the unfortunate Enri- 
quez were equally unlike any equitation I ever saw. Ha 
appeared occasionally over Chu Chu's head, astride of her 
neck and tail, or in the free air, but never in the saddle. 
Hia rigid legs, however, never lost the stirrupe, hut came 
down regularly, accentuating her springless hops. More 
than that, the disproportionate excess of rider, saddle, and 
accoutrements was so great that he had, at times, the 
appearance of lifting Chu Chu forcibly from the ground by 
superior strength, and of actually contributing to her exer- 
cise ! As they came toward me, a wild tossing and flying 
mass of hoofs and spurs, it was not only difficult to distin- 
guish them apart, but to ascertain how much of the jump- 
ing was done by Enriquez separately. At last Chu Chu 
brought matters to a close by making for the low-stretching 
branches of an oak-tree which stood at the comer of the 
lot. In a few moments she emerged from it — but without 



I found the gallant fellow disengaging himself from the 
fork of a branch in which he had been firmly wedged, but 
still smiling and confident, and his cigarette between hia 
teeth. Then for the first time he removed it, and seating 
himself easily on the branch with his legs dangling down, 
he blandly waved aside my anxious queries with a gentla 
reassuring gesture. 

" Kemain tranquil, my friend. Thees does not count I 
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I have conquer — you obaerve — for why ? I have new 
for once arrive at the ground! Consequent she ie d 
point I She will ever that I should ! But I have got her I 
when the hair ie not long ! Your oncle Henry " — with \ 
an angelic wink — "is fly I He is ever a bully boy, with ' 
the eye of glass ! Believe me. Behold I I am here I Big 
Injun! Whoop!" 

He leaped lightly to the ground. Chu Chii, atunding 
watchfully at a little distance, was evidently astonished at 
hia appearance. She threw out her hind hoofs violently, 
shot up into the air until the stirrups croBsed each other ^ 
high above the saddle, and made for the stable i' 
sion of rabbit-like bounds — taking the precaution to re- J 
move the saddle, on entering, by striking it against the J 
lintel of the door. 

" You observe," said Enriquez blandly, "she would I 
make that thing of me. Not having the good occasion, 
she eea disaatiafied. Where are you now ? " 

Two or three days afterwards he rode her again with the 
same result — accepted by him witli the same heroic oom- 
placency. As we did not, for certain reasons, care to use | 
tlie open road for this exercise, and as it was impossible to 
remove the tree, we were obliged to submit to the inev- , 
Stable. On the following day I mounted her — undergoing 
the same experience as Enriquez, with the individual sen- 
aation of falling from a third-story window on top of a. 
counting-house stool, and the variation of being projected 
over the fence. When I found that Chu Chu had not , 
accompanied me, I saw Enriquez at my side. i 

" More than ever it is become necessary that we should 
do thees things again," he said gravely, as he assisted me to 
my feet. " Courage, my nohle General I God and Liberty ! 
Once more on to the breach ! Charge, Chestare, charge I 
Come on, Don Stanley I 'Ere we are ! " 

He helped me none too quickly to catch my seat again, 
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for it apparently had the effect of the tarned peg on the 
enchanted horse in the Arahiao Nights, and Chu Chu 
instantly rose into the air. But she came down this time 
hefore the open window of the kitchen, and I alighted 
easily on the dresser. The indefatigahle Enriquez followed 

" Won't this do ? " I asked meekly. 

"It ees better — for you arrive not on the ground," ha 
said cheerfully; "hut you should not once hut a thousand 
times make trial ! Ha I Go and win ! Nevare die and 
say so ! 'Eave ahead ! 'Eave ! There you are 1 " 

Luckily, this time I managed to lock the rowels of ray 
long spurs under her girth, and she could not unseat me. 
She seemed to recognize the fact after one or two plunges, 
when, to my great surprise, she suddenly sank to the ground 
and quietly rolled over me. The action disengaged my 
spurs, but, righting herself without getting up, she turned 
her beautiful head and absolutely looked at me ! — still in 
the saddle. I felt myself blushing! But the voice of 
Enriquez was at my side. 

" Errise, my friend ; you have conquer ! It is she who 
has arrive at the ground I Yow are all right. It is done ; 
believe me, it is feenish ! No more shall she make thees 
thing. From thees instant you shall ride her as the cow — 
as the rail of thees fence — and remain tranquil. For she 
is ft-broke ! Ta-ta ! Eegain your hats, gentlemen ! Pass 
in your checks ! It is ovar 1 How are you now ? " He 
lit a fresh cigarette, put his hands in his pockets, and smiled 
at me blandly. 

For all that, I ventured to point out that the hahit of 
alighting in the fork of a tree, or the disengaging of one's 
self from the saddle on the ground, was attended with 
inconvenience, and even ostentatious display. But Enriquez 
Bwept the objections away with a single gesture. " It is the 
preencipal — the bottom fact — at which you arrive. The 
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next come of himself I Many horse have achieve to mount 
the rider by the knees, and relinquish after theea same 
fashion. My grandfather had a barb of thees kind — but 
she has gone dead, and bo have my grandfather. Which is 
aad and strange ! Otherwise I shall make of them both an 
instant example ! " 

I ought to have said that although these performances 
were never actually witnessed by Enriquez's sister — for 
reasons which he and T thought sufficient — the dear girl 
displayed the greatest interest in them, and, perhaps aided 
by our mutually complimentary accounts of each other, 
looked upon us both as invincible heroes. It is possible 
also that she overestimated our success, for she suddenly 
demanded that I should ride Chu Chu to her house, that 
she might see her. It was not far ; by going through a 
back lane I could avoid the trees which exercised such a 
fatal fascination for Chu Chu. There was a pleading, child- 
like entreaty in Consuelo's voice that I could not resist, 
with a slight flash from her lustrous dark eyes that I did 
not care to encourage. So I resolved to try it at all hazards. 

My equipment for the performance was modeled after 
Enriquez's previous costume, with the addition of a few 
fripperies of silver and stamped leather out of compliment 
to Consuelo, and even with a faint hope that it might 
appease Chu Chu. She certainly looked beautiful in her 
glittering accoutrements, set off by her jet-black shining 
coat. With an air of demure abstraction she permitted me 
to mount her, and even for a hundred yards or eo indulged 
in a mincing maidenly amhle that was not without a touch 
of coquetry. Encouraged by this, I addressed a few terms 
of endearment to her, and in the exuberance of my youthful 
enthusiasm I even confided to her my love for Consuelo, 
and begged her to be "good " and not disgrace herself and 
ma before my Dulcinea, In ray foolish trustfulness I was 
rash enough to add a caress^ and to pat her soft neck. She 
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stopped instantly with an hyst«ric shudder. I knew what 
was passing through her mind : she had suddenly become 
aware of my baleful existence. 

The saddle and bridle Chu Chuwaa becoming aeeuetomed 
to, hut who was this living, breathing object that had 
actually touched her ? Presently her oblique vision was 
attracted by the fluttering movement of a fallen oak-leaf in 
the road before her. She had probably seen many oak-leaves 
many times before; her ancestors had no doubt been famil- 
iar with them on the trackless hills and in held and paddock, 
but this did not alter her profound conviction that I and the 
leaf were identical, that our baleful touch was something 
indissolubly connected. She reared before that innocent 
leaf, she revolved round it, and then fled from it at the top 
of her speed. 

The lane passed before the rear wall of Saltello's garden. 
Unfortunately, at the angle of the fence stood a beautiful 
madrono-tree, brilliant with its scarlet berries, and endeared 
to roe as Consuelo's favorite haunt, under whose protecting 
shade I had more than once avowed my youthful passion. 
By the irony of fate Chu Chu caught sight of it, and with 
a succession of spirited bounds instantly made for it. In 
another moment I was beneath it, and Chu Chu shot like a 
rocket into the air. I had barely time to withdraw my feet 
from the stirrups, to throw up one arm to protect my glazed 
sombrero and grasp an overhanging branch with the other, 
before Chu Chu darted off. But to my consternation, as I 
gained a secure perch on the tree, and looked about me, I 
saw her — instead of running away — quietly trot through 
the open gate into Saltello's garden. 

Need I say that it was to the beneficent Enriquez that I 
again owed my salvation ? Scarcely a moment elupsed before 
his bland voice rose in a concentrated whisper from the cor- 
ner of the garden below me. He had divined tbe dreadful 
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" For the love of God, collect to yourself many kinda of 
theea berry I All you can ! Your full arms round t Beat 
tranquil. Leave to your ole oncle to make for you a deK- 
cate exposure. At the instant I " 

He was gone again. I gathered, wonderingly, a few of 
the larger clusters of parti-colored fruit, and patiently waited. 
Presently he reappeared, and with him the lovely Consuelo 
— her dear eyes filled with an adorahle anxiety, 

" Yes," continued Enriquez to his sister, with a confiden- 
tial lowering of tone but great distinctness of utterance, " it 
with the American I He will ever make first the 
aalutation of the flower or the fruit, picked to himself by his 
own hand, to the lady where he call. It is the custom of 
the American hidalgo ! My God — what will you ? ' / 
make it not — it is bo 1 Without doubt he is in this instant 
doing thees thing. That is why he have let go his horse 
to precede him here ; it is always the etiquette to offer these 
things on the feet. Ah ! behold ! it is he ! — Don Francisco I 
Even now he will descend from theea tree ! Ah! You 
make the blush, little sister (archly)! I will retire! I am 
discreet ; two b not company for the one ! I make tracks I 
I am gone ! " 

How far Consuelo entirely believed and trusted her 
ingenious brother I do not know, nor even then cared to 
inquire. For there was a pretty mantling of her olive 
cheek, as I came forward with my ofTering, and a certain 
significant shyness in her manner that were enough to throw 
me into a state of hopeless imbecility. And I was always 
miserably conscious that Consuelo possessed an exalted sen- 
timentality, and a predilection for the highest mediceyal 
romance, in which I knew 1 was lamentably deficient. 
Even in our jnost confidential moments I was always aware 
that I weakly lagged behind this daughter of a gloomily 
distinguished ancestry, in her frequent incursions into a 
vague but poetic past. There was something of the dignity 
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of the Spanieh chEltel&mQ in the sweetly grnve little figure 
that advanced to accept my specious offering. I think I 
should have fallen on my knees to present it, but for the 
presence of the all-seeing Enriqiiez. But why did I even at 
that moment rememher that he had early bestowed upon 
her the nickname of " Pomposa " ? This, as Enriquez him- 
self might have observed, waa " sad and strange." 

I managed to stammer out something about the madroHo 
berries being at her " dispoaicion " (the tree was in her own 
garden!), and she took the branches in her little brown 
hand with a soft response to my unutterable glances. 

Bnt here Chu C'hu, momentarily forgotten, executed a 
happy diversion. To our astonishment she gravely walked 
up to Conanelo and, stretching out her long slim neck, not 
only sniffed curiously at the berries, but even protruded a 
black under lip towards the young girl herself. In another 
instant Consuelo's dignity melted. Throwing her anna' 
around Chu Clm's neck she embraced and kissed her. 
Young as I was, I understood the divine significance of a 
girl's vicarious effusiveness at such a moment, and felt 
delighted. But I was the more astonished that the usually 
sensitive horse not only submitted to these caresses, but 
actually responded to the extent of affecting to nip my 
mistress's little right ear. 

This was enough for the impulsive Consuelo. She ran 
hastily into the house, and in a few moments reappeared in 
a bewitching riding-skirt gathered To\ind her jimp waist. 
In vain Enriquez and myself joined in earnest entreaty : 
the horse was hardly broken for even a man's riding yet ; 
the saints alone could tell what the nervous creature might 
do with a woman's skirt flapping at her side I We begged 
for delay, for reflection, for at least time to change the 
saddle — but with no avail! Consuelo was determined, 
indignant, distressingly reproachful 1 Ah, well ! if Don 
Pancho (an ingenious diminutive of my Christian name) 
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valued his liorse to hEgtily — it he were jealous of the evi- 1 
dent devotion of the animal to herself, ho would — Bat 
here I succumbed i And then I had the felicity of holding 
that little foot for one brief moment in the hollow of my 
hand, of readjusting the skirt as she threw her knee < 
the saddle-horn, of clasping her tightly — only half in fear j 

— as I surreadered the reins to her grasp. And to tell the 
truth, as Cciriquez and I fell back, although I had insisteil 
upon still keeping hold of the end of the riata, it was a i 
picture to admire. The petite figure of the young girl, and 
the graceful folds of her skirt, admirably harmonized with 
Chu Chu's lithe contour, and as the mare arched her slim 
neck and raised her slender bead under the pressure of the 
reins, it was so like the lifted velvet-capped toreador crest 
of Consuelo herself, that they seemed of one race. 

I would not that you should hold the riata," said Coa- 
suelo petulantly. 

"I hesitated — Chu Chu looked certainly very amiabla 

— I let go. She began to amble towards the gate, not 
mincingly aa before, but with a freer and fuller stride. la 
spite of the incongruous sttddle the young girl's seat was 
admirable. As they neared the gate she cast a single mis- 
cbievouB glance at me, jerked at the rein, and Chu Cbti 
sprang into the road at a rapid canter. I watched them fear- 
fully and breathlessly, until at the end of the lane I aaw 
Consuelo rein in slightly, wheel easUy, and come flying 
back. There was no doubt about it ; the horse was under 
perfect control. Her second subjugation was complete and 
final! 

Overjoyed and bewildered, T overwhelnied them with 
congratulations ; Enriquez alone retaining the usual bro- 
therly attitude of criticism, and a superior toleration of a 
lover's enthusiasni. I ventured to hint to Consuelo (in 
what I believed was a safe whisper) that Chu Chu only 
ahowod my own feelinga towards her. 
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" Without doubt," responded Enriquez gravely. " She 
have of herself assist you to cliiub to the tree to pull to 
yourself the berry for my sister." 

liut I felt Consuelo's little baud return my pressure, and 
I forgave and even pitied him, 

From that day forward, Chu Chu and Consuelo were not 
only firm friends but daily companions. In my devotion I 
would have presented the horse to the young girl, but with 
flattering delicacy she preferred to call it mine. 

" I shall erride it for you, Pancho," she said. " I shall 
feel," she continued, with exalted although somewhat vague 
poetry, " that it is of i/ou ! You lofe the beast — it is there- 
fore of a necessity you, my Pancho ! It is your soul I 
*hall erride like the wings of the wind — your lofe in this 
beast shall be ray only cavalier forever." 

I would have preferred something whose vicarious quali- 
ties were less uncertain than I still felt Chu Chu's to be, 
but I kissed the girl's band submissively, It was only 
when I attempted to accompany her in the flesh, on another 
horse, that I felt the full truth of my instinctive fears. 
Cbu Chu would not permit any one to approach her mis- 
tress's side. My mounted presence revived in her all her 
old blind astonishment and disbelief in my existence ; she 
would start suddenly, face about, and back away from me 
in utter amazement as if I had been only recently created, 
or with an affected modesty as if I had been just guilty of 
some grave indecorum towards her sex which she really 
could not stand. Tbe frequency of these exhibitions in the 
public highway were not only distressing to me as a simple 
escort, but as it had the efl'ect on the casual spectators of 
making Consuelo seem to participate in Chu Chu'a objec- 
tions, X felt that, as a lover, it could not be borne. Any 
attempt to coerce Chu Cbu ended in her running away. 
And my frantic pursuit of her was open to equal miscoD- 
Btruction. 
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" Oo it, mias, the little dude is gainin' on yon t * 
shoated hy a drunken teaniEter to the frightened Constielc^. 

once checked me in mid-career. 

Even the dear girl herself eaw the uaelessness of my real 
preeeuce, and after a while was content to ride with '* my 
soul." 

Notwithstanding this, I am not ashamed to say that it 
was my custom, whenever she rode out, to keep a slinking 
and distant surveillance of Chu Chu on another horse, untU 
she had fairly settled down to her pace. A little nod of 
Conauelo'H round hlack-and-red toreador hat, or a kiss tc 
from her riding-whip, was reward enough ! 

I remember a pleasant afternoon when I was thus await- 
ing her in the outskirts of the village. The eternal stnila 
of the Californian summer had begun to waver and grow 
less fixed ; duet lay thick on leaf and blade ; the dry hilla 
were clothed in ruaaet leather ; the trade-winds were shift- 
ing to the south with an ominous warm humidity ; a few 
days longer and the rains would be here. It so chanced 
that this afternoon my seclusion on the roadside was acci- 
dentally invaded by a village belle — a Weetern young 
lady somewhat older than myself, and of flirtatious repu- 
tation. As she persistently and — as I now have reason 
to believe — mischievously lingered, I had only a passing 
glimpse of Conauelo riding past at an unaccustomed speed 
which surprised me at the moment. But as I reasoned later 
that she was only trying to avoid a merely formal meeting, 
I thought no more ahoiit it. It was not until I called at 
the bouse to fetch Chu Chu at the usual hour, and found 
that Consuelo had not yet returned, that a recollection of 
Chu Chu's furious pace again troubled me. An hour 
passed — it was getting towards sunset, hut there wert 
signs of Cbu Chu or her mistress. I became seriously 
alarmed.. I did not care to reveal my fears to the family, 
for I felt myself responsible for Chu Chu. At last I dea- 
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perately saddled my horae, and galloped off in the direction 
she had taken. It was the road to Eosario and the haci- 
enda o( one of her relations, where she sometimes halted. 

The road was a very uEfreqnented one, twisting like e, 
mountain river; indeed, it was the bed of an old waters 
course, between brown hills of wild oats, and debouching at 
last into a broad blue lake-like expanse of alfalfa meadows. 
Iq vain I strained my eyes over the monotonous level; 
nothing appeared to rise above or move across it. In the 
f t h p th t h m ght 1 1 g d t th h 1 I was 

p g g wh I 1 d 1 ht pi h g my 

1ft Ilkd d Ab itthffh lored 

h b I it f dw rf a Id d cat d h dden 

p g I t ly pp h d t q g y d^ wh n I 
w h k I by wh t ppea d t b dd ionl 

Mdlglp tl t f (, hpltd Chu 

Ch B t w th t t p b kl f h p her 

— k d aa h h fid 

F m t I 11 ly t t h b wddered 

t rfm mgmh mdtbeh rbed 

ymph Ik t mpl t f h w g the 

pool. Then I called " Consuelo ! " and galloped frantically 
around the spring. But there was no response, nor was 
there anything to be seen but the all-\in conscious Chu Chu. 
The pool, thank Heaven ! was not deep enough to have 
drowned any one ; there were no signs of a struggle on its 
quaggy edges. The horse might have come from a dis- 
tance! I galloped on, still calling. A few hundred yards 
further I detected the vivid glow of Chu Chu's scarlet sad- 
dle-blanket, in the brush near the trail. My heart leaped 

— I was on the track, I called again; this time a faint 
reply, in accents I knew too well, came from the field be- 

Conauelo was there ! reclining beside a manzanita bush 
which screened her from the TO&d, in what struck me, even 
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ftt that supreme moment, as a judicioaa and picturesquely 
selected couch of scented Indian grass and dty tussocks. 
Tbe velvet hat with its bulla of scarlet plush was laid care- 
fully aside ; her lovely "blue-black hair retained ita tight 
coils undisheveledj her eyes were luminous and tender. 
Shocked as I was at ber apparent helplessness, I remember 
being impressed with the fact that it gave bo little indica- 
tion of violent ueage or disaster. 

I threw myself frantically on the ground heside her. 

" You are hurt, Consita 1 For Heaven's sake, what has j 
happened ? " 

She pushed my hat back with her little hand, 
tumbled my hair gently. 

" Nothing. You are here, Faucho — set is em 
What shall come after thees — when I am perhaps gow 
among the grave — make nothing ! You are here — 1]| 
am happy. For a little, perhaps — not mooch." 

"But," I went on desperately, "was it an accident ?J 
Were you thrown 7 Was it Chu Chu ? " — for somehoir, J 
in spite of her languid posture and voice, I could not, wet 
in my fears, believe her seriously hurt. 

" Beat not the poor beast, Pancho. It is not from het 
comes thees thing. She have make nothing — believe m%r1 
I have come upon your assignation with Miss Flssmithl'l 
I make but to pass you — to fly — to never come back B 
1 have say to Chu Chu, 'Fly!' We fly many miles. J 
Sometimes together, sometimes not so mooch ! Sometimea'l 
in the saddle, sometimes on the neck I Many things i 
main in the road ; at the end, I myself remain I I havsj 
say, 'Courage, Pancho will come ! ' Then I say, 'Ho, hej 
is talk with Miss Essmith ! ' I remember not more. I^ 
have creep here on the hands. Eet is feenish I " 

I looked at her distractedly. She smiled tenderly, andl 
slightly smoothed down and rearranged a fold of her diewj 
to cover her delicate little boot. 
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"But," I protested, "you are not much hurt, dearest. 
You have broken no bones. Perhaps," I added, looking at 
the boot, " only a slight sprain. Let me carry you to my 
horse ; I will walk beside you, home. Do, dearest Con- 
She turned her lovely eyes towards me sadly. 
" You comprehend not, my poor Pancho ! It ia not of 
the foot, the ankle, the arm, or the head that I can say, 
' She is broke ! ' I would it were even so. But" — she 
lifted her sweet lashes slowly — "I have derraoge my in- 
side. It ia an affair of my family. My grandfather have 
once toomble over the bull at a rodeo. He speak no more ; 
he is dead. For why ? He has derrange his inside. Be- 
lieve me, it is of the family. You comprehend ? The 
Saltellos are not as the other peoples for this. When I am 
gone, you will bring to me the berry to grow upon my 
tomb, Paocho ; the berry you have picked for me. The 
little flower will come too, the little star will arrive, but 
Consuelo, who lofe you, she will come not more I "When 
you are happy and talk in the road to the Easmith, you 
will not think of me. You will not see my eyes, Pancho ; 
thees little grass " — she ran her plump little fingers 
through a tuseock — "will hide them; and the small 
animals in the black coats that lif here will have much 
sorrow — hut you will not. It ees better so ! My father 
will not that I, a Catholique, should marry into a camp- 
meeting, and lif in a tent, and make howl like the coyote." 
(It was one of Consuelo's bewildering beliefs that there was 
only one form of dissent, — Methodism !) "He will not that 
I should marry a man who possess not the many horses, ok, 
and cow, like him. But I care not. Y<ni are my only 
religion, Pancho ! I have enofe of the horse, and ox, and 
cow when you are with roe ! Kiss me, Pancho. Perhaps 
it is for the last time — the feenish I Who knows ? " 
There were tears in her lovely eyes ; I felt that my own 
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were growing dim ; the aun waa sinking 

plain to the elow rising of the wind ; an infinite 

had fallen upon ue, and yet I was miserably conscious of 

acme dreadful unreality in it all. A desire to laugh, which I 

felt must be hyeterical, waa creeping over me ; I dared not 

Bpeak. But her dear head was on my ehoulder, and the 

situation was not unpleasant. 

Nevertheless, something must be done ! This was the 
more difficult as it was by ao means clear what had already- 
been done. Even while I supported her drooping figure I 

1 straining my eyes across her shoulder for succor of 
Bome kind. Suddenly tha figure of a rapid rider appeared 
upon the road. It seemed familiar. I looked again — it 
was the blessed Enriquez ! A sense of deep relief came 
over me. I loved Consuelo ; hut never before had lovei 
ever hailed the irruption of one of bis beloved's family with. 
aucb complacency. 

" You are safe, dearest ; it is Enriquez ! " 

I thought she received tbe information coldly. Sttddenly 
she turned upon me her eyes, now bright and glittering. 

" Swear to me at the instant, Pancbo, that you will not 
again look upon Misa Essmith, even for once." 

I was simple and literal. Miss Smith was my nearest 
neighbor, and, unless I was stricken with blindness, compli- 
ance was impossible. I hesitated — but swore. 

" Enofe — you have hesitate — I will no more." 

She rose to her feet with grave deliberation. For an in- 
stant, with the recollection of the delicate internal organiza- 
tion of the Saltellos on my mind, I was in agony lest she 
should totter and fall, even then, yielding up her gentle 
spirit on tbe spot. But when I looked again she had a 
hairpin between her white teeth, and was carefully adjust- 
ing her toreador hat. And beside us was Enriquez — cheer- 
ful, alert, voluble, and undaunted. 

" Eureka ! I have found ! We are all here I Set 
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IB B leetle public — eh ? a leetle to much of a front 
Beat for a tSte-k-tSte, ray yonge friends," he said, glanc- 
ing at the remaina of Consuelo'a bower, " but for the 
accounting of taste there is none. What will you ? The 
meat of the one man shall envenom the meat of the othei. 
But " (in a, whisper to me) " as to thees horse — thees Chu 
Chu, which I have just pass — why is she undress ? Surely 
you would not make an exposition of her to the traveler to 
suspect ! And if not, why so ? " 

I tried to explain, looking at Consuelo, that Chu Chu had 
run away, that Consuelo had met with a terrible accident, 
had been thrown, and I feared had suffered serious internal 
injury. But to my emharrassment Consuelo maintained a 
half-scornful silence, and an inconsistent freshness of health- 
ful indifference, as Enriquez approached hei with an engag- 

" Ah, yes, ehe have the headache, and the molligruhs. 
She will ait on the damp stone when the gentle dew is fall- 
ing. I comprehend. Meet me in the lane when the clock 
strike nine ! But," in a lower voice, " of thees undress 
horse I comprehend nothing! Look you — it is sad and 
strange." 

He went off to fetch Chu Chu, leaving me and Consuelo 
alone. I do not think I ever felt so utteriy abject and be- 
wildered before in my life. Without knowing why, I was 
miserably conscious of having in some way offended the girl 
for whom I believed I would have given my life, and I had 
made her and myself ridiculous in the eyes of her brother. 
I had again failed in my slower Western nature to under- 
stand her high romantic Spanish soul ! Meantime she was 
smoothing out her riding-habit, and looking as fresh and 
pretty as when she first left her house. 

" Consita," I said hesitatingly, " you are not angry with 
me?" 

" Angry ? " she repeated haughtily, without looking at 



^^^1 tne. " Oh, no I Of a possibility eet ia Mees Eaamith irho 

^^^H is angry that I have iuterroopt her tgte-&-t€te with, you, 

^^^H and have send here my hrother to make the same with 



But," I said eagerly, "Miss Smith does not even knov 
Enriquez ! " 

CoDBuelo turned on me a glance of unutterahle signifi- 
cance. 

" Ah I " she said darkly, " you tink ! " 

Indeed I knew. But here I believed I understood Con- 
suelo, and was relieved. I even ventured to say gently, 
" And you are better ? " 

She drew herself up to her full height, which was not 
much. 

"Of my health, what ia it ? A nothing. Tes ! Of 
my soul let us not speak." 

Nevertheless, when Enriquez appeared with Chu Chu sha 
ran towards her with outstretched arms. Chu Chu pro- 
troded about six inches of upper lip in response — ap- 
parently under the impression, which I could quite 
understand, that her mistress was edible. And, I may have 
heen mistaken, but their heautiful eyes met in an absolute 
and distinct glance of intelligence ! 

During the home journey Consuelo recovered her spirits, 
and parted from me with a magnanimous and foi^iving 
pressure of the hand. I do not know what explanation of 
Chu Chu's original escapade was given to Enriquez and the 
rest of the family ; the inscrutable forgiveness extended to 
me hy Consuelo precluded any further inquiry on my part. 
1 was willing to leave it a secret between her and Chu Chu. 
But, strange to say, it seemed to complete our own under- 
standing, and precipitated, not only our love-making, but 
the final catastrophe which culminated that romance. For 
we had resolved to elope. I do not know that this heroia 
remedy was absolutely necessary from the attitude of either 
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Consuelo's family or my own ; I am inclined to think wa 
preferred it, because it involved no previous explanation or 
advice. Need I say that our confidant and firm ally was 
Consuelo's brother — the alert, the linguistic, the ever 
happy, ever ready Enriquez I It was understood that his 
presence would not only give a certain mature respectability 
to our performance — - but I do not think we would have con- 
templated this step without it. During one of our riding 
excursions we were to secure the services of a Methodist min- 
ister in the adjoining county, and later, that of the mission 
padre — when the secret was out. 

" I will gif her away," said Enriquez confidently ; " it 
will on the instant propitiate the old shadbelly who shall 
perform the affair, and withhold his jaw. A little chin 
music from your oncle 'Arry shall finish it ! Keraain 
tranquil and forget not a ring! One does not always, in 
the agony and dissatisfaction of the moment, a ring remem- 
ber. I shall bring two in the pocket of my dress." 

If I dill not entirely participate in this roseate view it 
may have been because Enriquez, although a few years my 
senior, was much younger-looking, and with his demure 
deviltry of eye, and his upper lip close shaven for this 
occasion, be suggested a depraved acolyte rather than a 
responsible member of a family, Consuelo had also con- 
fided to me that her father — possibly owing to some ru- 
mors of our previous escapade — had forbidden any further 
excursions with me alone. The innocent man did not know 
that Chu Chu had forbidden it also, and that even on this 
too men to us occasion both Enriquez and myself were 
obliged to ride in opposite fields like out-flankers. But we 
nevertheless felt the full guilt of disobedience added to our 
desperate enterprise. Meanwhile, although pressed for 
time, and subject to discovery at any moment, I managed 
at certain points of the road to dismount and walk beside 
Chu Chu (who did not seem to lecognize me on foot), hold- 
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ing GodbubIo'b hand in my own, with the discreet Enriquei 
leading my horse in the distant field, I retain a very vivid 
picture of that walk — the ascent of a gentle slope towards 
a prospect as yet nnknown, bvit full of glorious possibili- 
ties ; the tender dropping light of an autumn sky, slightly 
filmed with the promise of the future rains, like foreshad- 
owed tears, and the half-frightened, half-serions talk into 
which Consuelo and I had insensibly fallen. And then, I 
don't know how it happened, but as we reached the sum- 
mit Chu Chu suddenly reared, wheeled, and the next mo- 
ment was flying back along the road we had just traveled, 
at the top of her speed ! It might have been that, after 
her abstracted fashion, she only at that moment detected 
my presence j but so sudden and complete was her evoln- 
tion that before I could regain my horse from the astonished 
Enriquez she was already a quarter of a mile on the home- 
ward stretch, with the frantic Consuelo pulling hopelessly 
at the bridle. We started in pursuit. But a horrible 
despair seized us. To attempt to overtake her, to even 
follow at the same rate of speed, would only excite Chu Chu 
and endanger Consuelo's life. There was absolutely no 
help for it, nothing could be done ; the mare had taken 
her determined long, continuous stride ; the road was a 
straight, steady descent all the way back to the village ; Chu 
Chu had the bit between her teeth, and there was no pro- 
spect of swerving her. We could only follow hopelessly, 
idiotically, furiously, until Chu Chu dashed triumphantly 
into the SaJtellos' courtyard, carrying "the haU-fainting Con- 
suelo back to the arms of her assembled and astonished 
family. 

It was our last ride together. It was the last I e 
of Consuelo before her transfer to the safe seclusion of a 
convent in Southern California. It was the last I ever saw 
of Chu Chu, who in the confusion of that rencontre was 
overlooked in her half-loosed harness, and allowed to escape 
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through the back gate to the fields. Months afterwards it 
was said that she had been identified among a band of wild 
horses in the Coast !Range, as a strange and beautiful crea- 
ture who had escaped the brand of the rodeo and had be- 
come a myth. There was another legend that she had been 
seen, sleek, fat, and gorgeously caparisoned, issuing from the 
gateway of the Erosario patio, before a lumbering Spanish 
cabriole in which a short, stout matron was seated -— but I 
will have none of it. For there are days when she still 
lives, and I can see her plainly still climbing the gentle 
slope towards the summit, with Consuelo on her back, and 
myself at her side, pressing eagerly forward towards the 
illimitable prospect that opens in the distance. 
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In another chronicle which dealt with the exploits oi 
Chu Chu, a Califomian mustang, I gave Bome space to the 
accomplishments of Enriquez Saltello, who aesisted me in 
training her, and who was also brother to Conauelo Saltello, 
the young lady to whom I had freely given both the mus- 
taiig and my youthful affections. I consider it a proof of 
the superiority of masculine friendship that neither the 
subsequent desertion of the mustang nor the young lady 
ever niade the slightest difference to Enriquez oi me in our 
exalted amity. To a wondering doubt aa to what I ever 
could possibly have seen in his sister to admire he joined a 
tolerant skepticism of the whole sex. This he was wont to 
express in that marvelous combination of Spanish precision 
and California slang for which he was justly famous. 

"As to thees women and their little game," he would 
Bay, " believe me, my friend, your old oncle 'Enry is not in 
it. No ; ho will ever take a hack seat when lofe is around. 
For why ? -Eegard me here ! If she is a horse you shall 
say, ' She will buck-jump,' ' She will ess-shy,' ' She will not 
arrive,' or ' She will arrive too quick.' Hut if it ia theea wo- 
men, where are you ? For when you shall say, ' She will ess- 
shy,' look you, she wUl walk straight ; or she will remain 
tranquil when you think she buck-jump; or else she will 
arrive and, look you, you will not. You shaU get left. It 
is ever so. My father and the brother of my father have 
both make court to my mother when she was hi 
rita. My father think she have lofe his brother more. So 
he say to her : ' It is enofe ; tranquilize yourself. I will 
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go. I mil efface myself, Adios I Shake hands I Ta-ta I 
80 long ! See you again in the fall.' And what make my 
mother ? Kegard me ! She marry my father — on the in- 
stant I Of thees women, helievo me, Pancho, you shall 
know nothing. Not even if they shall make you the boo of 
your father or his nephew." 

I have recalled this chaiact eristic speech to show the 
general tendency of Eoriquez's convictions at the opening of 
this little story. It is only fair to say, however, that hia 
usual attitude toward the sex he go cheerfully maligned 
exhihited little apprehension or caution in dealing with 
them. Among the frivolous and light-minded intermixture 
of his race he moved with great freedom and popularity. 
He danced well ; when we went to fandangoes together hia 
agility and the audacity of hia figures always procured him 
the prettiest partners, his professed sentiments, I presume, 
ahielding him from subsequent jealousies, heart-burnings, or 
envy. I have a vivid recollection of him in the mysteries 
of the semicuacua, a somewhat corybantic dance which left 
much to the invention of the performers, and very little 
to the imagination of the spectator. In one of the figures 
a gaudy handkerchief, waved more or less gracefully by 
dancer and danseuse before the dazzled eyes of each other, 
acted as love's signal, and was used to express alternate ad- 
miration and indifference, shyness and audacity, fear and 
transport, coyness and coquetry, aa the dance proceeded. 
I need not say that Enrtquez'a pantomimic illustration of 
these emotions was peculiarly extravagant ; but it was al- 
ways performed and accepted with a gravity that was an 
essential feature of the dance. At such times sighs would 
escape him which were supposed to portray the incipient 
stages of passion ; snorts of jealousy burst from him at the 
suggestion of a rival ; he was overtaken by a sort of St, 
Vitus's dance that expressed his timidity in making the first 
advances of affection ; the scorn of his lady-love struck him 
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Tfith Eometliing like a dumb ague ; and a single gesture of 
invitation from her produced marked delirium. All thia 
was very like Eariquez ; but on the particular occasion to 
which I refer, I think no one waa prepared to aee him be- 
gin the figure with the waving of four handkerchiefs! Yet 
thia he did, pirouetting, capering, brandishing hia ailkeii 
Bigoals like a ballerina's scarf in the languiehment or fire of 
passion, until, in a. final figure, where the conquered and 
submitting fair one usually ainka into the arms of her part- 
ner, need it be said that the ingenious Enriquez was found 
iD the centre of the floor supporting four of the dancers I 
Yet he was by no means unduly excited either by the plau- 
dits of the crowd or by hia evident success with the fair. 

" Ah, believe me, it is nothing," he said quietly, rolling 
a fresh cigarette as he leaned against the doorway. " Pos- 
sibly, I shall have to ofler the chocolate or the wine to 
theea girls, or make to them a promenade in the moonlight 
on the veranda. It is ever so. Unless, my friend," ho 
said, suddenly turning toward me in an excess of chivalrous 
self-abnegation, " unless you shall yourself take ray place. 
Behold, I gif them to you ! I vamoa ! I vanish I I 
make track 1 I skedaddle ! " 

I think he would have carried his extravagance to the 
point of summoning his four gypsy witches of partners, 
and committing them to my care, if the crowd had not at 
that moment parted before the remaining dancers, and left 
one of the onlookers, a tall, slender girl, calmly surveying 
them through gold-rimmed eye-glasses in complete critical 
absorption. I stared in amazement and consternation ; 
for I recognized in the fair stranger Miss Urania Manners- 
ley, the Congregational minister's niece 

Everybody knew Bainie Mannersley throughout 
length and breadth of the Encinal. She was at once 
envy and the goad of the daughters of those Southwestern 
and Eastern immigrants who had settled in the valley. 
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She waa correct, she waa critical, she was faultleas and 
observant. She waa proper, yet independent; she was 
highly educated ; she waa suspected of knowing Latin and 
Greek ; she even spelled correctly 1 She could wither the 
plainest field nosegay in the hands of other girls by giving 
the flowers their botanical names. She never said, " Ain't 
you?" but "Aren't jou ? " She looked upon "Did I 
which?" aa an incomplete and imperfect form of " What 
did I do ? " She quoted from Browning and Tennyson, 
and waa believed to have read them. She waa from 
Boston, What could she possibly be doing at a free-and- 
easy fandango ? 

Even if these facts were not already familiar to every 
one there, her outward appearance would have attracted 
attention. Contrasted with the gorgeous red, black, and 
yellow skirts of the dancers, her plain, tightly fitting gown 
and hat, all of one delicate gray, were sufficiently notable 
in themselves, even had they not seemed, like the girl her- 
self, a kind of quiet protest to the glaring flounces before 
her. Her small, straight waist and flat back brought into 
greater relief the corsetless, waistiess, swaying figures of 
the Mexican girls, and her long, slim, well-booted feet, 
peeping from the stiff, white edges of her short skirt, made 
their broad, low-quartered slippers, held on by the big toe, 
appear more preposterous than ever. Suddenly she seemed 
to realize that she was standing there alone, but without 
fear or embarrassment. She drew back a little, glancing 
carelessly behind her as if missing some previous compan- 
ion, and then her eyes fell upon mine. She smiled an 
easy recognition ; then, a moment later, her glance rested 
more curiously upon Enriquez, who was still by ray side. 
I diaeng^ed myself and instantly joined her, particularly 
a» I noticed that a few of the other bystanders were begu- 
iling to stars at her with little reeerve. 

" la n't it the moat extraordinar,- thing you ever saw ? " 
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ehe said quietly. Then, presently noticing the look of 
emlmrraBament on ray far«, she went on, more by way of 
convereation than of explanation : " I just left uncle mak- 
ing a call on a parisliioiier next door, and was going honte 
with Jocasta" (a peon servant of her uncle's), "when I heard 
the music, and dropped in. I don't know what has beconip 
of her," she added, glancing round the room agnin ; " eJic 
seemed perfectly wild whan 8he saw that creature over 
there bounding about with his handkerchiefs. You were 
speaking to him just now. Do tell me — is he real ?" 

"I should think there was little donbt of that/' I said 
with a vague laugh. 

" You know what I mean," she said simply. " Is he 
quite sane ? Does he do that because he likes it, or is he 
paid for it ? " 

This was too much. I pointed out somewhat hurriedly 
that he was a scion of one of the oldest Castilian families, 
that the performance was a national gypsy dance which he 
had joined iu as a patriot and a patron, and that he was my 
dearest friend. At the same time I was conscious that I 
wished she had a't seen his last performance. 

" You dou't mean to say that all that he did was in the 
dance ? " she said. " I don't believe it. It was only like 
him." As I hesitated over this palpable truth, she went 
on : "I do wish he'd do it again. Don't you think you 
could make him ? " 

"Perhaps he might if you asked him," I said a little 
maliciously. 

" Of course I should n't do that,'* she returned quietly. 
" All the same, I do believe he ia really going to do it — or 
something else. Do look ! " 

I looked, and to my horror saw that Enriquez, possibly 
incited by the delicate gold eye-glasses of Miss Mannereley, 
had divested himself of bis coat, and was winding the ft 
handkerchiefs, tied together, picturesquely around hia i 
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preparatory to some new performance. I tried furtively to 
give him a warning look, but in vain. 

" Is ii't he really too absurd for anything I " said Mies 
Mannersley, yet witli a certain comfortable anticipation in 
her voice. " You know, I never saw anything like this 
before. I wouldn't have believed such a creature could have 
existed." 

Even had I succeeded in waraing him, I doubt if it would 
have been of any avail. For, seizing a guitar from one of 
the musicians, he struck a few chords, and suddenly began 
to zigzag into the centre of the floor, swaying hia body 
languishingly from side to side in time with the music and 
the pitch of a thin Spanish tenor. It was a gypsy love-aong. 
Possibly Miss Mannersley's lingual accomplishments did not 
include a knowledge of Castilian, but she could not fail 
to see that the gestures and illustrative pantomime were 
addressed to her. Passionately assuring her that she was 
the moat favored daughter of the Virgin, that her eyes were 
like votive tapers, and jet in the same breath accusing her 
of being a " brigand " and "assassin " in her attitude toward 
"his heart," he balanced with quivering timidity toward 
her, threw an imaginary cloak in front of her neat boots 
as a carpet for her to tread on, and with a final astonishing 
pirouette and a languishing twaog of his guitar, sank on one 
knee, and blew, with a rose, a kiss at her feet. 

If I had been seriously angry with him before for bis 
groteai^ue extravagance, I could have pitied him now for the 
young girl's absolute unconsciousness of anything but his 
utter ludicrousneas. The applause of dancers and bystanders 
was instantaneous and hearty ; her only contribution to it 
was a slight parting of her thin red lipa in a half-ineredu- 
loua smile. In the silence that followed the applause, as 
Enriquez walked pantingly away, 1 heard her saying, half 
J herself, " Certainly a moat extraordinary creature ! " la 
f indigiutiou I could not help turning Euddenly upon her 
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and looking straight into her eyes. They were brown, 
that peculjar velvet opacity common to the pupils i 
sighted persons, and seemed to defy internal scrutiny. She 
only repeated carelessly, " Isn't he ? " and added : " Fleaae 
see if you can lind Jocasta. I suppose ire ought to be 
going now ; and I dare say ha won't be doing it again. Ah ! 
. there ahe is. Good gracious, child ! what have you got 
there 7 " 

It was Enriquez'a rose which Jocasta had picked up, and 
was timidly holding out toward her mistress. 

"Heavens! I don't want it. Keep it yourself." 

I walked with them to the door, as I did not fancy a 
certain glitter in the black eyes of the Senoritas Manuela 
and Pepita, who were watching her curiously. But I think 
she was as oblivious of this as she was of Enriqaez's particular 
attentions. As we reached the street I felt that I ought to 
say something more. 

"You know," I began casually, "that although those 
poor people meet here in this public way, their gathering is 
really quite a homely pastoral and a national custom ; and 
these girls are all honest, hard-workiug peons or servants, 
enjoying themselves in quite the old idyllic fashion," 

"Certainly," said the young girl, half abstractedly. "Of 
course it's a Moorish dance, originally brought over, I 
suppose, by those old Andalusian immigrants two hundred 
years ago. It 's quite Arabic in its suggestions, I have 
got something like it in an old cancionero I picked up at a 
bookstall in Boston. But," she added, with a gasp of , 
reminiscent satisfaction, " that 's not like him ! Oh, no I 
he is decidedly original. Heavens I yes." 

I turned away in some discomfiture to join Enriquez, who 
was calmly awaiting me, with a cigarette in his mouth, out- 
side the sala. Yet he looked so unconscious of any previous 
absurdity that I hesitated in what I thought was a oeceesary 
warning. He, however, quickly precipitated it. Glancing i 
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after the retreating figures of the two women, he said, 
"Thees mees from Boston is return to her house. You do 
not accompany her ? I shall. Behold me — I am there." 

But I linked my arm firmly in his. Then I pointed 
out, first, that she was already accompanied by a servant ; 
aecoudly, that if I, who knew her, had hesitated to offer 
myself aa an escort, it was hardly proper for him, a perfect 
stranger, to take that liberty ; that Miss Mannersley was 
very punctilious of etiquette, which he, as a Castilian gen- 
tleman, ought to appreciate. 

" But will she not regard lofe — the admiration ex- 
cessif ? " he said, twirling his thin little mustache medi- 
tatively, 

"No; she will not," I Teturned sharply; "and you 
ought to understand that she is on a different level from 
your Mauueliis and Carmens." 

" Pardon, my friend," he said gravely ; " thees women 
are ever the same. There is a proverb in my language. 
Listen ; ' Whether the sharp blade of the Toledo pierce the 
satin or the goatskin, it shall lind behind it ever the same 
heart to wound.' I am that Toledo blade — possibly it is 
you, my friend, Wherefore, let ua together pursue tbia 
girl of Boston on the instant," 

But I kept my grasp on Enriquez's arm, and succeeded in 
restraining his mercurial impulses for the moment. He 
halted, and puffed vigorously at his cigarette ; but the next 
instant he started forward again. 

" Let us, however, follow with discretion in the rear ; we 
shall pass hei house ; we shall gaze at it ; it shall touch 
her heart." 

Ridiculous as was this following of the young girl we had 
only just parted from, I nevertheless knew that Enriquez 
was quite capable of attempting it alone, and I thoiiirbt. it- 
better to humor him by consenting to walk ■" 
that direction ; but I felt it necessary to say 
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"I ought to warn you that Miss ManneiBley already 
looks upoa your performances at the eala as somettmig 
Dutr^ and peculiar, and if I were you I should n't do any' 
thing to deepen tliat impreaaion." 

" You are saying she ees shock ? " Baid Enriqaez 
gravely, 

I felt I could not conscientiously say that she was 
shocked, and he saw my hesitation. 

" Then she have jealousy of the seBoritas," he observed, 
with insufferable complacency. " Yoa observe ! I have 
already said. It is ever so." 

I could stand it no longer. 

" Look here, Harry," I said, " if you must know it, sbe 
looks upon you as an acrobat — a paid performer." 

"Ah!" — hia black eyes sparkled — "the torero, the 
man who fights the ball, he is also an acrobat." 

"Yea; but she thinks you a clown I — a graeioso de ■ 
teatro, — there 1 " 

" Then I have make her laugh ? 

I don't think he bad ; but I s 

" Bueno 1 " he said cheerfully. 
a laugh, he make feenish with a sigh." 

I turned to look at him in the moonlight. Hia face 
presented its habitual Spanish gravity — a gravity that waa 
almost ironical. His small black eyes had their character- 
istic irresponsible audacity — the irresponsibility of the 
viyacions young animal. It could not be possible that be 
was really touched with the placid frigidities of Miss Mao- 
nersley. I remembered hia equally elastic gallantriee with | 
Miss Pinky Smith, a blond Western belle, from which i 
both had harmlessly rebounded. Aa we walked on slowly I 
I continued more persuasive' 

" Of course this is only your nonsense ; but don't yoo J 
eee, Miss Manuereley thinks it all in earnest and really your J 
nature ? " I hesitated, foi it suddenly atruck me that it .1 
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was really his nature. " And — bang it all ! — you don't 
want her to believe you a common bufToon, or some intoxi- 
cated niuehaco." 

" Intoxicated ? " repeated Enriquez, with exasperating 
lan^isbment. "Yes; tbat is tbe woid tbat sball express 
itself. My friend, you bave made a shot in the centre — 
you have ring the bell every time ! It is intoxication — 
but not of aguardiente. Look ! I bave long time an an- 
cestor of whom ia a pretty story. One day in church be 
have seen a young girl — a mere peasant girl — pass to tbe 
confessional. He look her in ber eye, he stagger," — here 
Enriquez wobbled pantomimically into the road, — " be 
fall ! " — be would have suited tbe action to tbe word if I 
had not firmly held him up. " They have take him home, 
where he bave remain without bis clothes, and bave dance 
and sing. But it was the drunkenness of lofe. And, look 
you, thees village girl was a nothing, not even pretty. 
The name of my ancestor was " — 

" Don Quixote de la Mancha," I su^ested maliciously. 
" I auapected as much. Come along, That will do." 

" My ancestor's name," continued Enriquez gravely, 
" was Antonio Hermenegildo do Salvatierra, which is not 
the same. Theea Don Quixote of whom you speak exist 
not at all." 

" Never mind. Only, for Heaven's sake, as we are Hear- 
ing the bouse, don't make a fool of yourself again." 

It was a wonderful moonlight night. Tbe deep redwood 
porch of the Mannersley parsonage, under the shadow of a 
great oak, — the largest in the Encinal, — was diapered in 
black and silver. As the women stepped upon the porch 
their shadows were silhouetted against the door. Misa Man- 
nersley paused for an instant, and turned to give a last look 
at the beauty of the night as Jocasta entered. Her glance 
fell upon us as we passed. She nodded carelessly and un* 
affectedly to me, but as she recognized Enriquez she looked 
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a little longer at him with her previous cold and invincible 

curiosity. To my horror Eariquea began instantly to 
affect a slight tremulousnesa of gait and a difficulty of 
breathing ; but I gripped his ariii savagely, and managed to 
get him past the house as the door closed finally on the 
young lady, 

" You do not comprehend, friend Pancho," he said 
gravely, " but those eyes in their glass ate aa the espejo 
ustorio, the burning mirror. They bum, they consume me 
here like paper. Let us affi.x to ourselves thees tree. She 
will, without doubt, appear at her window. We shall 
salute her for good-night." 

" We will do nothing of the kind," I said sharply. 

Finding that I was determined, he permitted me to lead 
him away, I was delighted to notice, however, that he 
had indicated the window which I knew was the minister'a 
study, and that as the bedrooms were in the rear of the 
house, this later incident was probably not overseen by 
the young lady or the servant. But I did not part from 
Enriquez until I saw him safely back to the sala, where I 
left bim sipping chocolate, his arm alternating around the 
waists of his two previous partners in a delightful Arcadian 
and childlike simplicity, and an apparent utter forgetfulnees 
of Miss Mannersley. 

The fandangoes were usually held on Saturday night, 
and the next day, being Sunday, I missed Enriquez ; but 
aa he was a devout Catholic I remembered that he was at 
mass in the morning, and possibly at the bullfight at San 
Antonio in the afternoon. But I was somewhat surprised 
on the Monday morning following, as I was crossing the 
plaza, to have my arm taken by the Reverend Mr. Man^ 
nersley in the nearest approach to familiarity that w 
eistent with the reserve of this eminent divine. I looked 
at him inquiringly. Although scrupulously correct in 
attire, his features always had a singular re3emblanc« to the 
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national caricature known as " Uncle Sam," but with the ■ 
humorous expression left out. Softly Etroking hia goatee 
with three fingers, he began condescendingly : — 

" You are, I think, more or less familiar with the char- 
acteristics and customs of the Spanish as exhibited by the 
settlers here," 

A thrill of apprehension went through me. Had he 
hearJ of Enriquez's proceedings ? Had Miss Manneisley 
cruelly betrayed him to her uncla ? 

" I have not given that attention myself to their lan- 
guage and social peculiarities," he continued, with a large 
wave of the hand, " being much occupied with a study of 
their religious beliefs and superstitions," — it struck ma 
that this was apt to he a common fault of people of the 
Mannersley type, — " but I have refrained from a personal 
discussion of them ; on the contrary, I have held somewhat 
broad views on the subject of their remarkable missionary 
work, and have suggested a scheme of cooperation ivith 
them, quite independent of doctrinal teaching, to my bre- 
thren of other Protestant Christian sects. These views I first 
incorporated in a sermon last Sunday week, which I am 
told has created considerable attention." He stopped and 
coughed slightly. " I have not yet heard from any of the 
Roman clergy, but I am led to believe that my remarks 
■were not ungrateful to Catholics generally." 

I was relieved, although etill in some wonder why h« 
should address me on this topic. I had a vague remem- 
brance of having heard that he had said something on Sun- 
day which had offended some Puritans of his flock, but 
nothing more. 

He continued: "I have just said that T was unac- 
quainted with the characteristics of the Spanish- American 
race. I presume, however, they have the impulaivetieim of 
their Latin origin. They gesticulate — eh? Th»y bx- 
pteaa their gratitude, their joy, their affection, tb»ir mm>- 
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. tiona generally, by epaBraoJic movements ? They natural)} 
dttnce — sing — eh ? " 

A horrible Guspicioii crossed my mind ; I could onlj 
Etare helplessly at him. 

" I see," he said graciously ; " perhaps it is a Gomewhat 
general question. 1 will explain myself. A rather singa- 
lar occurreoce happened to me the other night. I bad 
returned from visiting a parishioner, and was alone ia my 
Btudy reviewing my sermon for the next day. It must 
have been quite Inte before I coocluded, for I distinctly 
remember my niece had returned with her servant fully an 
hour before. Presently I heard the sounds of a musical 
instruinent in the road, with the accents of some one sing- 
ing OF rehearsing some metrical composition in words that> 
although couched in a language foreign to me, in expres- 
sion and modulation gave me the impreBsion of being dis- 
tinctly adulatory. For aome little time, in the greater 
preoccupation of my task, I paid little attention to the per- 
formance ; but its persistency at length drew me in no mera- 
idle curiosity to the window. From thence, standing in my^ 
dressing-gown, and believing myself unperceived, I noticed 
under the large oak in the roadside the figure of a young 
man, who, by the imperfect light, appeared to be of Span- 
ish extraction. But I evidently miscalculated my own 
invisibility j for he moved rapidly forward as I caroe to the 
window, and in a series of the most extraordinary panto> 
mimic gestures saluted me. Beyond my experience of a few 
Greek plays in earlier days, I confess I am not an adept in 
the understanding of gesticulation ; but it struck me that 
the various phages of gratitude, fervor, reverence, and exal- 
tation were successively portrayed. He placed hia hands 
upon his head, his heart, and even clasped them together in 

To my consternation the reverend gentl 
tated Enriquez's most extravagant pantomim 
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" I am willing to confesE," lie continued, " that I was 
Bingularly moved by them, as well aa by the highly credit- 
able and Christian interest that evidently produced them. 
At last I opened the window. Leaning out, I told him 
that I regretted that the lateness of the hour prevented any 
further response from me than a grateful though hurried 
acknowledgment of his praiseworthy emotion, but that I 
should be glad to see hini for a few moments in the vestry 
before service the next day, or at early candlelight, before 
the meeting of the Bible class. I told him that as ray sole 
purpose had been the creation of an evangelical hrother- 
hoorf and the exclusion of merely doctrinal views, nothing 
could be more gratifying to me than this spontaneous and 
unsolicited testimony to my motives. He appeared for an 
instant to bo deeply affected, and, indeed, quite overcome 
with emotion, and then gracefully retired, with some agility 
and a slight saltatory movement." 

He paused. A sudden and overwhelming idea took pos- 
session of me, and 1 looked impulsively into his face. 
Was it possible that for once Enriquez's ironical extrava- 
gance had been understood, met, and vanquished by a mas- 
ter hand ? But the Reverend Mr. Mannersley's self-satis- 
fied face betrayed no ambiguity or lurking humor. He 
was evidently in earnest j he had complacently accepted 
for himself the abandoned Enriquez's serenade to his niece. 
I felt an hysterical desire to laugh, but it was checked by 
my companion's next words. 

" I informed my niece of the occurrence in the morning 
at breakfast. She had not heard anything of the strange 
performance, hut she agreed with me as to its undoubted 
origin in a grateful recognition of my liberal efforts toward 
hifl co-religionists. It was she, in fact, who suggested that 
your knowledge of these people might corroborate my im- 
pressions." 

I was dumfounded. Had Miss JIannersley, who must 
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^^^1 have recognized Eariquez'e hand in this, concealed the fact 

^^^H in B desire to shield hint ? But this was so inconsiRtent 

^^^H vith her utter indifference to him, except as a grutesqae 

^^^^ study, that she vrould have been more likely to tell her 

^^^^ uncle bU about his previous performance. Xor could it be 

^^^1 that she wished to conceal her visit to the fandango. She 

^^^H was fai too iadependent for that, and it was even possible 

^^^B that tbe reverend gentleman, in his desire to buow more of 

^^^ Eariquez's compatriots, would not have objected. In my 

confusiou I meekly added my conviction to hers, congratu- 
lated him upon his evident success, and slipped away. 

But I was burning with a desire to see Enriquez and 
know all. He was imagioative but not untruthful. Un- 
fortunately, I learned that he was just then following one 
of hia erratic impulses, and bad gone to a rodeo at his 
cousin's, in the foothills, where he was alternately exercis- 
ing his horsemanship iu catching and breaking wild cattle, 
and delighting his relatives with hia incomparable grasp of 
the American language and customs, and of the airs of a 
young man of fashion. Then my thoughts recurred to Miss 
Mannersley. Had she -really been oblivious that night to 
Enriquez's serenade ? I resolved to lind out, if I could, 
without betraying Enriquez. Indeed, it was possible, aft«T 
all, that it might not have been he. 

Chance favored me. The nest evening I was at a party 
where Miss Mannersley, by reason of her position and 
quality, was a distinguished — I had almost written, a pop- 
ular — guest. But, as I have formerly slated, although the 
youthful fair of the Encinal were flattered by her casual 
attentions, and secretly admired her superior style and aris- 
tocratic calm, they were more or less uneasy under the 
Jominance of bet intelligence and education, and were 
t-fraid to attempt either confidence or familiarity. They 
were also singularly jealous of her, for although the average 
yuung man was equally afraid of her cleverness and condor, 
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he was not above paying a tremulous and timid court to her 
for its effect upon, her humbler aiatera. This evening she 
was surrounded by her usual satellites, including, of course, 
the local notables and Bpectal guests of distinction. She 
liad been discussing, I think, the existence of glaciers on 
Mount Shasta with a spectacled geologist, and had partici- 
pated with charming frankness in a conversation on anatomy 
with the local doctor and a learned professor, when she was 
asked to take a seat at the piano. She played with remark- 
able skill and wonderful precision, but coldly and brilliantly. 
As she sat there in her subdued but perfectly fitting evening 
dress, her regular proiile and short but slender neck firmly 
set upon her high shoulders, exhaling an atmosphere of 
refined puritanjam and provocative intelligence, the utter 
incongruity of Enriquez's extravagant attentions, if ironical, 
and their equal hopelessness if not, seemed to me plainer 
than ever. What had this well-poised, coldly observant 
flpinster to do with that quaintly ironic mffler, that roman- 
tic cynic, that rowdy Don Quixote, that impossible Enri- 
quez ? Presently she ceased playing. Her slim, narrow 
slipper, revealing her thin ankle, remained upon the pedal ; 
her delicate fingers were resting idly on the keys ; her head 
was slightly thrown back, and her narrow eyebrows prettily 
knit toward the ceiling in an efi'ort of memory. 

"Somethiag of Chopin's," suggested the geologist ar- 
dently. 

" That exquisite sonata ! " pleaded the doctor. 

" Suthin' of Rubinstein. Heard him once," said a gen- 
tleman of Siskiyou. " He just made that pianner get up 
and howl. Play Rube." 

She shook her head with parted lips and a slight touch 
of girlish coquetry in her manner. Then her fingers sud- 
denly dropped upon the keys with a glassy tinkle ; there 
were a few quick pizzicato chords, down went the low pedal 
with a monotonous strumming, and she presently began to 
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hum to herself. I atarted, — as well I might, — for I 
recognized one of Enriquez's favorite and most extravagant 
guitar solos. It was audacious ; it was barbaric ; it was, I 
fear, vulgar. As I remembered it, — as he sang if, — it 
recounted the adventures of one Don Francisco, a provincial 
gallant and roisterer of the most objectionable type. It had 
one hundred and four verses, which Enriquea never spared 
me. I shuddered as in a. pleasant, quiet voice the correct 
Miss Manuersley warbled in musical praise of the pellejo, 
or wine-skin, and a eulogy of the dice-bos came caressingly 
from her thin red lips. But the company was far differ- 
ently affected : the strange, wild air and wilder accompani- 
ment were evidently catching ; people moved towards the 
piano ; somebody whistled the air from a distant comer ; 
even the faces of the geologist and doctor brightened. 

"A tarantella, I presume?" blandly suggested th^| 
doctor, fl 

Miss Mannersley stopped, and rose carelessly from the 
piano, 

" It is a Moorish gypsy song of the fifteenth century," 
she said dryly. 

" It seemed sorter familiar, too," hesitated one of the 
young men timidly, " like aa if — don't you know ? — you 
had without knowing it, don't you know ? " — he blushed 
slightly — " sorter picked it up somewhere." 

" I ' picked it up,' as you call it, in the collection of 
mediaeval manuscripts of the Harvard library, and copi 
it," returned Miss Mannersly coldly, as she turned away. 

But I was not inclined to let her off so easily. I 
ently made my way to her side. 

"Tour uncle was complimentary enough to consult mo 
as to the meaning of the appearance of a certain exuberant 
Spanish visitor at his house the other night.' 

I looked into her brown eyes, but my own slipped 
velvety pupils without retaining anything. 
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Then she reinforced her gaze -tvith a pince-nez, and a 



" Oh, it 's you ? How are you ? Well, eould you give 
him any information ? " 

" Only generally," I returned, still looking into her eyes. 
" These people are impulsive. The Spanish blood is a 
mixture of gold and quicksilver." 

She smiled alightly, " That reminda me of your volatile 
friend. He was mercurial enough, certainly. Is he still 
dancing ? " 

" And singing sometimes," I responded pointedly. 

But she only added casually, "A singular creature," 
without exhibiting the least consciousness, and drifted 
away, leaving lao none the wiser. I felt that Enriquez 
alone could enlighten me. I must see him. 

I did, but not in the way I expected. There was a bull- 
fight at San Antonio the next Saturday afternoon, the usual 
Sunday performance being changed in deference to the Sab- 
batical habits of the Americans. An additional attraction 
was offered in the shape of a bull and bear fight, also a con- 
cession to American taste, which had voted the bullfight 
" slow," and bad averred that the bull " did not get a fair 
show." I am glad that I am able to spare the reader the 
usual realistic horrors, for in the Californian performances 1 
there was very little of the brutality that distinguished 
this function in the mother country. The horses were not 
miserable, worn-out hacks, but young and alert mustangs ; 
and the display of horsemanship by the picadors was not 
only wonderful, but secured an almost absolute safety to 
horse and rider. I never saw a horse gored ; although un- 
skillful riders were sometimes thrown in wheeling quickly 
to avoid the bull's charge, they generally regained their 
animals without injury. 

The Plaza de Toros was reached through the decayed and 
tile-atrewa outskirts of aa old Spanish village. It was a 
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rutlelj bniJt, oyal amphitheatre, with crumbling, white- 
wu-^ihed adobe walls, and roofed only over portions of the 
gallery reserved for the provincial "notables," but 
occupied by a few shopkeepers and their wives, with 
sprinkling of American travelers and ranchmen. The im- 
palpable adobe-dust of the arena was being whirled into 
the air by the strong onset of the afternoon trade-winds, 
which happily, however, helped also to dissipate a reek of 
garlic, and the acrid fumes of cheap tobacco rolled in corn- 
husk cigarettes. I was leaning over the eecond barrier, 
waiting for the meagre and circus-like procession to enter 
with the keys of the bull-pen, when my attention was 
attracted to a movement in the reserved gallery. A lady 
and gentleman of a quality that wjjs evidently unfamiliar 
to the rest of the audience were picking their way along 
the rickety benches to a front seat, I recognized the geol- 
ogist with some surprise, and the lady he was leading with 
still greater astonishment. For it was Miss Mannersley, ia 
her precise, well-fitting walking-costunie — a monotone 
sober color among the parti-colored audience. 

However, I was perhaps less surprised than the^udience, 
for I was not only becoming as accustomed to the yotmg 
girl's vagaries as I had been to Enriquez's extravagance, but 
I was also satisfied that her uncle might have given her 
permission to come, as a recognition of the Sunday conces- 
sion of the management, as well as to conciliate his sup- 
posed Catholic friends. I watched her sitting there until 
the first bull had entered, and, after a rather brief play 
with the picadors and banderilleros, was dispatched. At 
the moment when the matador approached the bull with his 
lethal weapon I was not sorry for an excuse to glance at 
Miss Mannersley. Her hands were in her lap, her head 
slightly hent forward over her knees. I fancied that she, 
too, had dropped her eyes before the brutal situation 
my horror I saw that she had a drawing-book in her 
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and was actually sketching it. I turned my eyes in prefer- 
ence to the dying bull. 

The second animal led out for this ingenious slaughter 
was, however, more sullen, uncertain, and discomposing to 
his butchers. He accepted the irony of a trial with 
gloomy, suspicious eyes, and he declined the challenge of 
whirling and insulting picadors. He bristled with bande- 
rillaa like a hedgehog, but remained with his haunches 
backed against the barrier, at times almost hidden in the 
fine dust raised by the monotonous stroke of his sullenly 
pawing hoof — his one dull, heavy protest. A vague un- 
easiness had infected his adversaries; the picadors held 
aloof, the banderilleros skirmished at a safe distance. The 
audience resected only the indecision of the bull. Galling 
epithets were flung at him, followed by cries of " Espada ! " 
and, curving his elbow under his short cloak, the matador, 
with his flashing blade in hand, advanced and — stopped. 
The bull remained motionless. 

For at that moment a heavier gust of wind than usual 
swept down upon the arena, lifted a suffocating cloud of 
dust, and whirled it around the tiers of benches and the 
balcony, and for a moment seemed to stop the performance. 
I heard an exclamation from the geologist, who had risen 
to his feet. I fancied I heard even a faint cry from Misa 
Mannersley ; but the next moment, as the dust was slowly 
aettling, we saw a sheet of paper in the air, that had been 
caught up in this brief cyclone, dropping, dipping from 
side to side on uncertain wings, until it slowly descended 
in. the very middle of the arena. It was a leaf from Miss 
Manneraley's sketch-book, the one on which she had been 
sketching. 

In the panse that followed it seemed to be the one 
object that at last excited the bull's growing but tardy ire. 
He glanced at it with murky, distended eyes ; he snorted 
at it with vague yet troubled fury. Whether he detected 
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his own presentment in MIbb Manner&ley'e sketch, at 
whether he recognized it as an unknown and unfamiliar 
treachery in his eiirrouD dings, I could not conjecture ; for 
the next moment the raatador, taking advantage of the 
hull's concentration, with a complacent leer at the audience, 
adyanced toward the puper. But at that instant a young 
man cleared the barrier into the arena with a single bound, 
shoved the matador to one aide, caught up the paper, 
turned toward the halcony and Misa Mannersley with a 
gesture of apology, dropped gayly before the bull, knelt 
down before him with an exaggerated humility, and held 
up the drawing aa if for hia inspection, 

A roar of applause broke from the audience, a cry of 
warning and exasperation from the attendants, as the goaded 
bull suddenly charged the stranger. But he sprang to one 
side with great dexterity, made a courteous gesture to tbe 
matador as if passing the bull over to him, and still hold- 
ing the paper in liis hand, re-leaped the barrier, and rejoined 
the audience in safety. I did not wait to fee the deadly, 
dominant thrust with which the matador received the 
charging bull ; my eyes were following the figure now 
bounding up the steps to the balcony, where with an ex- 
aggerated salutation he laid the drawing in Misa Mannere- 
ley's lap, and vanished. There was no mistaking that thin 
lithe form, the narrow black mustache, and gravely dancing 
eyee. The audacity of conception, the extravagance of 
execution, the quaint irony of the sequel, could belong to 
no one hut Enriqucz. 

I hurried up to her as the six yoked mules dragged the 
carcass of the bull away. She was placidly putting up her 
book, the unmoved focus of a hundred eager and curious 
eyes. She smiled slightly as she saw me. 

"I was Just telling Mr. Briggs what an extraordinary 
creature it was, and how you knew him. He must have 
had great experiebce to do Uiat sort of thing so cleverly 
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and safely. Does he do it often ? Of course, not just 
that. But does he pick up cigala and things that I see 
they throw to the matador ? Does he belong to the man- 
agement ? Mr. Briggs tbinkfi the whole thing was a feint 
to distract the bull," she added, with a wicked glance at 
the geologist, who, I fancied, looked disturbed. 

" I am afraid," I said dryly, " that his act was as unpre- 
meditated and genuine as it was unusual." 

" Why afraid ? " 

It was a matter-^if-fact question, but I instantly saw my 
mistake. What right had I to assume that Euriquez'a 
attentions were any more genuine than her own easy indif- 
ference ; and if I suspected that they were, was it fair ill 
me to give my friend away to this heartless coquette ? 

'' You are not very gallant," she said, with a slight 
hiugh, as I was hesitating, and turned away with her escort 
before I could frame a reply. 

But at least Enriquez was now accessible, and I should 
giiin some information from him. I knew where to find 
him, unless he were still lounging about the building, in- 
tent upon more extravi^ance ; but I waited until I saw 
Miss Mannersley and Briggs depart without further inter- 
ruption. 

The hacienda of Ramon Saltello, Eiiriquez's cousin, was 
on the outskirts of the village. When I arrived there I 
found Enriquez's pinto mustang steaming in the corral, and 
although I was momentarily delayed by the servants at the 
gateway, I was surprised to find Enriquez himself lying 
languidly on his back in a hammock in the patio. His 
arms were hanging down listlessly on each side as if in the 
greatest prostration, yet I could not resist the impression 
that the rascal had only just got into the hammock when 
he heard of my arrival. 

"You have arrived, friend Pancho, in time," he said, in 
accents of exaggerated weakness. " I em absolutely ex- 
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baust. I am bursted, caved in^ kerflummoxed. I have 
bebold you, my friend, at tbe barrier. I speak not^ I make 
no sign at the first, because I was on fire ; I speak not at 
•the feenish — for I am exhaust.'' 

" I see ; the bull made it lively for you." 

He instantly bounded up in the hammock. 

'' The bull I Caramba I Not a thousand bulls I And 
thees one, look you, was a craven. I snap my fingers over 
bis horn ; I roll my cigarette under his nose." 

" Well, then — what was it ? " 

He instantly lay down again, pulling up the sides of the 
hammock. Presently his voice came from its depths^ ap- 
pealing in hollow tones to the sky. 

" He asks me — thees friend of my soul, thees brother 
of my life, thees Pancho that I lofe — what it was ? He 
would that I should tell him why I am game in the legs^ 
why I shake in the hand, crack in the voice, and am gener- 
ally wipe out ! And yet he, my pardner — thees Francisco 
— know that I have seen the mees from Boston I That I 
have gaze into the eye, touch the hand^ and for the instant 
possess the picture that hand have drawn I It was a sub- 
lime picture, Pancho," he said, sitting up again suddenly, 
" and have kill the bull before our friend Pepe's sword have 
touch even the bone of hees back and make feenish of him." 

" Look here, Enriquez," I said bluntly, " have you been 
serenading that girl ? " 

He shrugged his shoulders without the least embarrass- 
ment, and said : — 

" Ah, yes. What would you ? It is of a necessity. '' 

" Well," I retorted, '* then you ought to know that her 
uncle took it all to himself — thought you some grateful 
Catholic pleased with his religious tolerance." 

He did not even smile. **Bueno," he said gravely. 
" That make something, too. In thees affair it is well to 
begin with the duenna. He is the duenna." 
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"And," I went on relentlessly, "her escort told her just 
now that your exploit in the hull-ring was only a trick to 
divert the bull, suggested by the management." 

" Bah ! her escort is a geologian. Naturally, she is to 
him an a stone." 

I would have continued, but a peon interrupted us at 
this moment with a sign to Enriquez, who leaped briskly 
from the hammock, bidding me wait his return from a mes- 
senger in the gateway. 

. Still unsatisfied of mind I waited, and sat down in the 
hammock that Enriquez had quitted, A scrap of paper 
was lying in its meahes, which at first appeared to be of 
the kind from which Enriquez rolled his cigarettes ; but as 
I picked it up to throw it away, I found it was of much 
firmer and stouter material. Looking at it more closely, I 
was surprised to recognize it as a piece of the tinted 
drawing-paper torn off the " block " that Miss Mannersley 
had used. It had been deeply creased at right angles as if 
it had been folded ; it looked as if it might have been the 
outer half of a sheet used for a note. 

It might have been a trifling circumstance, but it greatly 
excited ray curiosity. I knew that he had returned the 
sketch to Miss Mannersley, for I had seen it in her hand. 
Had she given him another? And if so, why liad it been 
folded to the destruction of the drawing ? Or was it jart 
of a note which he had destroyed ? In the first impulse 
of discovery I walked quickly with it toward the gateway 
where Enriquez had disappeared, intending to restore it to 
him. He was just outside talking with a young girl, I 
started, for it was Jocasta — Miss Mannersley's maid. 

With this added discovery came that sense of uneasiness 
and indignation with which we illi^cally are apt to resent 
the withholding of a friend's confidence, even in matters 
concerning only himself. It was no use for me to reason 
that it was no business of mine, that he was light in keep- 
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ing a secret that concerned another — and a lady ; but I 
was afraid I was even more meanly resentful becauEe the 
discovery quite upset ray theory of his conduct and of Miss 
Manneraley's attitude toward him. 

I continued to walk on to the gateway, where I "bade En- 
riquez a hurried good-by, alleging the sudden remembrance 
of another engagement, but without appearing to recognize 
the girl, who was moving away, when, to my further dis- 
comfiture, the rascal stopped me with an appealing wink, 
threw his arms around my neck, whispered hoarsely in 
my ear, "Ah! you see — you comprehend — but you are 
the mirror of discretion 1 " and returned to Jocasta. But 
whether this meant that he had received a message from 
Miss Mannersley, or that he was trying to suborn her maid 
to carry one, was still uncertain. He was capable of either. 

During the next two or three weeks I saw him frequently ; 
but as I had resolved to try the effect of ignoring Misa 
Mannersley in our conversation, I gathered little further of 
their relations, and, to my surprise, after one or two char- 
acteristic eittravHgances of allusion, Euriquez dropped the 
subject, too. Only one afternoon, as we were parting, ho 
said carelessly : — 

"My friend, you are going to the casa of Mannersley to- 
night, I too have the honor of the invitation. But you 
will be my Mercury — my Leporello — you will take of me 
a message to thees Mees Boston, that I am crushed, deso- 
lated, prostrate, and flabbergasted — that I cannot arrive, 
for I have of that night to sit up with the grand-aunt of my 
brother-in-law, who has a quinsy to the death. It is ead," 

This was the first indication I had received of Miss Man- 
nersley's advances. I was equally surprised at Enriquez'a 
refusal. 

" Nonsense ! " I said bluntly. " Nothing keeps you 
from going." 

" My Ui^d," returned Enriquez, with a sudden lapse into 
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languislitneut that seemed to make bim abeolutelj infimi, 
" it is everything that shall restrain me. I am not strong. 
I shall become weak of the knee aJid tremhle under the eye 
of Meea Boston, I shall precipitate myself to the geologian 
by the throat. Ask me another cooundrum that shall be 

He seemed idiotically inflexible, and did not go. But I 
did, I found Miss Mannersley exquisitely dressed and look- 
ing singularly animated and pretty. The lambent glow of 
her inscrutable eye as she turned towards me might have 
been flattering but for my uneasiness in regard to Enriquez. 
I delivered his excuses as naturally as I could. She stiff- 
ened for an instant, and seemed an inch higher. 

"I am 80 sorry," she said at last in a level voice. "I 
thought he would have been so amusing. Indeed, I had 
hoped we might try an old Moorish dance together which I 
have found and was practicing." 

" He would have been delighted, I know. It 'a a great 
pity he did n't come with me," I said quickly ; " but," I 
could not help adding, with emphasis on her words, "he is 
such an 'extraordinary creature,' you know." 

" I see nothing extraordinary in his devotion to an aged 
relative," returned Miss Mannersley quietly, as she turned 
away, "except that it justifies my respect for his charac- 
ter." 

I do not know why I did not relate this to him. Pos- 
sibly I had given up trying to understand them ; perhaps I 
was beginning to have an idea that he could take caie of 
himself. But I was somewhat surprised a few days later 
when, after asking me to go with him to a rodeo at his 
uncle's he added composedly, "You will meet Mees Bob- 

I stared, and but for his manner would have thought it 
part of his extravagance. For the rodeo — a yearly chaee 
of wild cattle for the purpose of lassoing audi branding 
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them — waa a rather brutal affair, and purely a man's func- 
tion ; it was also a family affair — a property stock-taking 
of the great Spanish cattle-owners — and Btrangera, particu- 
larly Americans, found it difficult to gain access to its mys- 
teries and the festa that followed. 

" But how did she get an invitation ? " I asked. " You 
did not dare to ask " — I began. 

" My friend," said Enriquez, with a singular deliberation, 
" the great and reepectable Boston herself, and her serene, 
venerable oncle, and other Boston magnificoes, have of a 
truth done me the inexpressible honor to solicit of my de- 
graded, papistical oncle that Ehe shall come — that she shall 
of her own superior eye behold the barbaric customs of our 
race." 

His tone and manner were so peculiar that I stepped 
quickly before him, laid my hands on his shoulders, and 
looked down into his face. But the actual devil which I 
now for the first time saw in his eyes went out of them 
suddenly, and he relapsed again in affected languishment in 
his chair. 

" I shall be there, friend Pancho," he said, with a pre- 
posterous gasp. " I shall nerve my arm to laaso the bull, 
and tumble him before her at her feet. I shall throw the 
'buck-jump' mustang at the same sacred spot. I shall 
pluck for her the buried chicken at full speed from the 
ground, and present it to her. You shall see it, friend 
Pancho. I shall be there." 

He was as good as his word. When Don Pedro Amador, 
Lis uncle, installed Miss Maitnersley, with Spanish courtesy, 
on a raised platform in the long vallfiy where the rodeo took 
place, the gallant Enriquez selected a bull from the fright- 
ened and galloping herd, and, cleverly isolating him from the 
band, lassoed his hind legs, and threw him exactly before 
the platform where Miss Mannersley wae seated. It was 
Enriquez who caught the unbroken mustang, sprang from 
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hia own saddle to the bare back of liia captive, and with 
only the lasso for a bridle, halted him on rigid baunchee 
at Miss Manuersloy's feet. It was Enriquez who, in the 
Bports that followed, leaned from bia saddle at full epeed, 
caught np the chicken buried to its head in the sand with- 
out wringing ita neck, and toaaed it unharmed and flutter- 
ing toward hia niiatrese. As for her, aha wore the same 
look of animation that I had seen in her face nt our previ- 
ous meeting. Although she did not hriag her aketcb-book 
with her, as at the bullfight, she did not shrink from the 
branding of the cattle, which took place under her very 
eyes. 

Yet I had never seen her and Enriquez together ; they 
had never, to my actual knowledge, even exchanged words. 
And now, although she was the guest of hia uncle, hia 
duties seemed to keep him in the field, and apart from her. 
Nor, as far aa I could detect, did either apparently make 
any effort to hare it otherwise. The peculiar circumstance 
seemed to attract no attention from any one else. But for 
what I alone knew — or thought I knew — of their actual 
relations, I should have thought tLem strangers. 

But I felt certain that the festa which f«ok place in the 
broad patio of Don Pedro's casa would bring them together. 
And later in the evening, ks we were all sitting on the 
veranda watching the dancing of the Mexican women, whoso 
■white-flouncgd sayaa were monotonously rising and falling 
to the strains of two melancholy harps, Miss Mannetsley 
rejoined us from the house. She seemed to be utterly 
absorbed and abstracted in the barbaric dances, and scarcely 
moved as she leaned over the railing with her cheek rest- 
ing on her hand. Suddenly she arose with a little cry. 

" What is it ? " asked two or three. 

" Nothing — only I have lost my fan." 

She had risen, and was looking abstractedly 
floor. 
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Half a dozen men jumped to their feet. "Let me fetcli 
it," they Baid, 

" No, thank you. I think I know where it is, and will 
go for it myself." She was moving away. 

But Don Pedro interposed with Spanish gravity. Such 
a thing was not to be heard of in his casa. If the seflorita 
would not permit hitii — an old man — to go for it, it 
must be brought by Enriquez, her cavalier of the day. 

But Enriquea was not to be found. I glanced at Misa 
Mannersley's somewhat disturbed face, and begged her to 
let me fetch it. I thought I saw a flush of relief come into 
her pale cheek as she said, in a lower voice, " On the stone 
seat in the garden." 

I hurried away, leaving Don Pedro still protesting. I 
knew the gardens, and the etone seat at an angle of the 
wall, not a dozen yards from the casa. The moon shone 
full upon it. There, indeed, lay the little graj-feathered 
fan. But close beside it, also, lay the crumpled, black, 
gold-embroidered riding- gauntlet that Enriquez had worn at 
the rodeo. 

I thrust it hurriedly into my pocket, and ran hack. As 
I passed through the gateway I asked a peon to send Enri- 
quea to me. The man stared. Did I not know that Don 
Enriquez had ridden away two minutes ^o ? 

When I reached the veranda, I handed the fan to Miss 
Mannersley without a word. 

" Bueno," said Don Pedro gravely ; " it ia as ■well. 
There shall be no bones broken over the getting of it, for 
Enriquez, I hear, has had to return to the Encinal this very 
evening." 

Misa Mannersley retired early. I did not inform her of 
my discovery, nor did I seek in any way to penetrate her 
secret. There was no doubt that she and Enriquez had 
been together, perhaps not for the first time j but what was 
the result of their interview ? From the young girl's 
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demeanor and Enriquez's hurried departure, I could only fear 
the worst for him. Had lie been tempted into some further 
extravagance and been angrily rebuked, or had he avowed a 
real passion concealed under his exaggerated mask, and been 
deliberately rejected ? I tossed uneasily half the night, 
following in my dreams my poor friend's hurrying hoof- 
beats, and ever starting from my sleep at what I thought 
was the sound of galloping hoofs. 

I rose early, and lounged into the patio ; hut others were 
there before me, and a small group of Don Pedro's family 
were excitedly discussing something, and I fancied they 
turned away awkwardly and consciously as I approached. 
There was an air of indefinite uneasiness everywhere. A 
strange fear came over me with the chill of the early morn- 
ing air. Had anything happened to Enriquez ? I had 
always looked upon his extravagance as part of his playful 
humor. Could it be possible that under the sting of rejec- 
tion he- had made his grotesque threat of languishing efface- 
ment real ? Surely Miss Mannersley would know or suspect 
something, if it were the case. 

I approached one of the Mexican women and asked if 
the senorita had risen. The woman started, and looked 
covertly round before she replied. Did not Don Pancho 
know that Miss Mannersley and her maid had not slept in 
their beds that night, but had gone, none knew where ? 

For an instant I felt an appalling sense of my own re- 
sponsibility in this suddenly serious situation, and hurried 
after the retreating family group. .But as I entered the 
corridor a vaquero touched me on the shoulder. He had 
evidently just dismounted, and was covered with the dust 
of the road. He handed me a note written in pencil on a 
leaf from Miss Mannersley's sketch-book. It was in Enri- 
quez's hand, and his signatura was followed by his most 
extravagant rubric. 
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Friend Pancho, — ^When you read this line you shall of 
a possibility think I am no more. That is where you shall 
slip up, my little brother ! I am much more — I am two 
times as much, for I have marry Miss Boston. At the 
mission church, at five of the morning, sharp ! "No cards 
shall be left ! I kiss the hand of my venerable uncle-in- 
law. You shall say to him that we fly to the South wil- 
derness as the combined evangelical missionary to the hea- 
then ! Miss Boston herself say this. Ta-ta ! How are 
you now ? Your own 

Enbiqxjez. 
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We all remembered very distinctly Bulger's advent in 
Hattlesnake Camp. It was during the rainy Geaeon — a 
seaaoE singularly inducive to settled refleetive impressione 
as we Bttt and smoked around the stove in Mosby's gro<»ry. 
Like older and more civilized communities, we had our pe- 
riodic waves of sentiment and opinion, with the exception 
that they were more evanescent with us, and, as we had 
just passed through a fortnight of dissipation and extrava- 
gance, owing to a visit from some gamblers and speculatora, 
we were now undei^oing a severe moral revnlsion, partly 
induced by reduced finances and partly by the arrival of 
two families with grown-up daughters on the hill. It was 
raining, with occasional warm breaths, through the open 
window, of the southwest trades, redolent of the saturated 
spices of the woods and springing grasses, which perhaps 
were slightly inconsistent with the hot stove around which 
we had congregated. But the stove was only an excuse 
for OUT listless, gregarious gathering ; wannth and idleness 
went well together, and it was currently accepted that wo 
had caught from the particular reptile which gave its name 
to our camp much of it pathetic, life-long search for warmth, 
and its habit of indolently basking in it. 

A few of us still went through the affectation of attempt- 
ing to dry our damp clothes by the stove, and sizzling our 
wet boots against it ; but as the same individuals calmly 
permitted the rain to drive in upon them through the open 
window without moving, and seemed to take infinite delight 
in the amount of steam they generated, even that pretense 
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ilropped. CrotaluB liimself, with his tail in a mnddj 
ditch, aud the eUD striking cold fire from his slit eyes as 
he basked hia head on a warm stone beside it, could not 
have typified us better. 

Percy Bri^ took his pipe from hia mouth at last and 
said, with reflective severity : — 

"Well, gentlemen, if -we can't get the wagon road over 
here, and if we 're going to be left out by the stogecoach 
company, we can at least straighten up the camp, and not 
have it look like a cross between a tenement alley and a 
broken-down circus. I declare, I was just sick when these 
two Baker girls started to make a short cut through the camp. 
Darned if they did n't turn round and take to the woods 
and the rattlers again afore they got half way. And that 
benighted idiot, Tom Rollins, standin' there in the ditch, 
spattered all over with slumgullion till ho looked like a 
epotted tarrypin, wayin' hia fins and sashaying backwards 
and forrards and sayin', ' This way, ladies ; this way I ' " 

"/didn't," returned Tom Rollins, quite casually, with- 
out looking up from his Bteaming boots, — "/didn't start 
in night afore last to dance ' The Green Corn Dance' outer 
' Hiawatha,' with feathers in my hair and a red blanket on 
my shoulders, round that family's new potato patch, in 
order that it might ' increase and multiply.' I didn't aing 
' Sabbath Morning Bella ' with aa anvil accompaniment un- 
til twelve o'clock at night over at the Croaaing, so that they 
might dream of their Happy Childhood's Home. It seems 
to me that it was n't vte did it. I might be mietaken — 
it was late — but I have the impression that it wasn't 

From the silence that followed, this wonld seem to have 
been clearly a recent performance of the previona speaker, 
who, however, responded quite cheerfully : — 

" An evenin' o' simple, childish gayety don't count. 
We 've got to start in again fair. What we want here is 
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to clear up and encourage decent immigration, and get rid 
o' gamblers and blatherskites that are makin' this yer camp 
their happy hunting ground. We don't want any more 
permiskus shootiti'. We don't want any more paiutin' the 
town red. We don't want any more awaggerin' galoots 
ridin' up to this grocery and emptyin' their eix-shooters in 
the air afore they 'light. We ivaat to put a stop to it 
peacefully and without a row — and we kin. We ain't 
got no bullies of our own to fight back, and tbey know it, 
Eo they know they won't got no credit bullyin' us; they'll 
leave if we 're only firm. It 'a all along of our cusaed fool 
good nature j tbey see it amuses us, and they 'II keep it up 
as long aa the whiakey 's free. What we want to do is, 
when the nest man comes waltzin' along " — 

A distant clatter from the rocky hillside here mingled 
with the puff of damp air through the window. 

" Looka as ef we might hev a show even now," said Tom 
Kollins, removing his feet from the stove as we all instinct- 
ively faced towards the window, 

" I reckon you 're in with U3 in this, Moshy ? " said 
Briggs, turning towards the proprietor of the grocery, who 
had been leaning listlessly against the wall behind his bar. 

" Arter the man's had a fair show," said Mosby cau- 
tiously. He deprecated the prevailing condition of things, 
but it was still an open question whether the families would 
prove aa valuable customers as his present clients, " Every- 
thing in moderation, gentlemen." 

Tbe sound of galloping hoofs came nearer, now swishing 
in the soft mud of the highway, until the unseen rider 
pulled up before the door. There was no shouting, how- 
ever, nor did he announce himself with the usual salvo of 
firearms. But when, after a singularly heavy tread and 
the jingle of spurs on the platform, the door flew opeu to 
the new-comer, he seemed a realization of our worst ex- 
pectations. Tall, broad, and muscular, he carried in one 
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hand a ahotguii, while from bis hip dangled a heavy oavy 
revolvei. His long haii, unkempt but oiled, swept agresBy 
circle around his slioulders ; hifi enormous mustache, drip- 
ping with wet, complettly concealed bia mouth. His cos- 
tume of fringed buckskin was wild and outre even for our 
frontier camp. But what was more confirmative of our 
Huspicions was that he was evidently in the habit of mak- 
ing an impression, and after a distinct pause at the doorway, 
with only a side glance at us, he strode toward the bar. 

"As there don't seem, to be no hotel hereabouts, I reckon 
I kin put up my mustang here and have a shakedown some- 
where behind that counter," he said. His voice seemed to 
have added to its natural depth the hoarseness of frequent 
overstraining. 

" Ye ain't got no bunk to spare, you boys, hev ye ? " 
asked Mosby evasively, glancing at Percy Eriggs, without 
looking at the stranger. We all looked at Briggs also ; it 
was his affair after ail — he had originated this opposition. 
To our surprise he said nothing. 

The stranger leaned heavily on the counter. 

" I was speaking to you" he said, with his eyes on 
Mosby, and slightly accenting the pronoun with a tap of 
his revolver-butt on the bar. " Ye don't seem to catch on." 

Mosby smiled feebly, and again cast an imploring glance 
at Briggs. To our greater astonishment, Briggs said 
quietly : — 

" Why don't you answer the stranger, Mosby ? " 

" Yes, yes," said Mosby suavely to the new-comer, while 
an angry flush crossed his cheek as he recognized the position 
in which Briggs had placed him. " Of course, you 're wel- 
come to what doings / hev here, but I reckoned these 
gentlemen over there," with a vicious glance at Briggs, 
"might fix ye up suthin' better; they're ao pow'ful kind 
to your sort." 

The stranger threw down a gold-piece on the counter and 
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said : "Fork out your whiskey, then," waited until his glass 
was filled, took it in his hand, and then, drawing an empty 
chair to tha stove, sat down heside Briggs. " Seein' as 
you 're that kind," he said, placing his heavy hand on 
Brigga'a knee, "raehho ye kin tell me ef thar's a shanty or 
a cahin at Rattlesnake that I kin get for a couple o' weeks. 
I saw an empty one at the head o' the hill. You see, 
gennelmen," he added confidentially, as he swept the drops 
of whiskey from his long mustache with his fingers, and 
glanced around our group, " I 've got some business over at 
Eigwood," — our nearest town, — "hut ez a place to *(ay 
at it ain't my style." 

" What 's the matter with Bigwood ? " said Brigga 
abruptly. 

" It 's too howlin', too festive, too rough ; thar 'a too 
much yellia' and sbootin' goin' day and nigbt. Thar's too 
many card-sharps and gay gamholiers cavortin' about the 
town to please me. Too much permiskus soakin' at the bar 
and free jim-jams. What I want is a quiet place what 
a man kin give his mind and elbow a rest from betwixt 
grippin' his shoo tin '-iron a and crookin' in his whiskey, — a 
sort o' slow, quiet, easy place like this." 

We all stared at him, Percy Briggs as fixedly as any. 
But there was not the slightest trace of irony, sarcMm, op 
peculiar significance in his manner. He went on slowly : — 

" When I struck this yer camp a minit ago ; when I seed 
that thar ditch meanderin' peacefiil-Hke through the street, 
without a hotel or free saloon or express ofiice on either 
side ; with the smoke just a-curlin' over the chimbley of 
that log shanty, and the bresh just set fire to and a-amonl- 
derin' in that potato patch with a kind o' oldtime stingin' 
in your eyes and nose, and a few women's duda just a- 
flutterin' on a line by the fence, I says to myself ; 'Bulj 
this is peace 1 This is wot you 're lookin' for, Bulger — 
is wot you 're wantin' — this ia wot you 'II hev ! ' " 
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^^^H "You say you've busicesa over at Eigwood. What 

^^^1 business ? " said Briggs. 

^^^H "It'a a peculiar busineES, young fellow," returned the 

^^^1 stranger gravely. " Thar 's ditferent men ez has different 
^^^1 opinions about it. Some allows it 'g an easy buaine^, some 
^^^1 allows it's a rough business ; some says it's a sad business, 
^^^1 othere says it 's gay and festive. Some wonders ez how 
^^H I 've got into it, acd others wonder liow I '11 ever get out 
^^^ of it. It's a payiu' business — it's a peaceful sort o' 

business when left to itself. It 'a a peculiar business — a 
business that sort o' b'tonga to me, though I ain't got tio 
patent from Washington for it. It 'b m>/ own business," 
He paused, rose, and saying, " Let 'a meander over and take 
a look at that empty cabin, and ef she euita me, why, I '11 
plank down a slug for her on the spot, and move in to- 
morrow," walked toward the door. " I '11 pick up suthin' 
in the way o' boxes and blankets from the grocery," ha 
added, looking at Mosby, " and ef thar 'a a corner whar I 
kin stand my gun and a nail to hang up my revolver — 
why, I 'm all tbar ! " 

By this time we were no longer astonished when Briggs 
rose also, and not only accompanied the sinister-looking 
stranger to the empty cabin, but assisted him in negotiating 
with its owner for a fortnight's occupancy. Kevertheless, 
we eagerly assailed Briggs on his return for some explana- 
tion of this singular change in his attitude toward tha 
stranger. He coolly reminded us, howevei', that while hia 
intention of excluding ruffianly adventurers from the camp 
remained the same, he had no right to go back on the 
stranger's sentiments, which were evidently in accord with 
our own, and although Mr. Bulger's appearance was incon- 
sistent with them, that was only an additional reason why 
we should substitute a mild firmness for that violence which 
we all deprecated, but which might attend hia abrupt dis- 
misBah We were all aatiafied eimept Mosby, who had not 
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yet recovered from Briggs's change of front, which he was 
pleased to call ** crawfishing.'' ** Seemed to me his account 
of his business was extraordinary satisfactory ! Sorter 
filled the bill all round — no mistake thar," — he sug- 
gested, with a malicious irony. ^' I like a man that 's out- 
spoken." 

" I understood him very well," said Briggs quietly. 

" In course you did. Only when you 've settled in your 
mind whether he was describing horse-stealing or tract- 
distributing, mebbe you '11 let me know." 

It would seem, however, that Briggs did not interrogate 
the stranger again regarding it, nor did we, who were quite 
content to leave matters in Briggs's hands. Enough that 
Mr. Bulger moved into the empty cabin the next day, and, 
with the aid of a few old boxes from the grocery, which he 
quickly extemporized into tables and chairs, and the pur- 
chase of some necessary cooking-utensils, soon made him- 
self at home. The rest of the camp, now thoroughly 
aroused, made a point of leaving their work in the ditches, 
whenever they could, to stroll carelessly around Bulger's 
tenement in the vague hope of satisfying a curiosity that 
had become tormenting. But they could not find that he 
was doing anything of a suspicious character — except, per- 
haps, from the fact that it was not outwardly suspicious, 
which I grieve to say did not lull them to security. He 
seemed to be either fixing up his cabin or smoking in his 
doorway. On the second day he checked this itinerant 
curiosity by taking the initiative himself, and quietly walk- 
ing from claim to claim, and from cabin to cabin, with a 
pacific but by no means a satisfying interest. The shadow 
of liis tall figure carrying his inseparable gun, which had 
not yet apparently " stood in the corner," falling upon an 
excavated bank beside the delving miners, gave them a 
sense of uneasiness they could not explain ; a few charac- 
teristic yells of boisterous hilarity from their noontide 
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gathering under a cottonwood somehow ceased when Mr. 
Bulger was seen gravely approaching, and his casual stop- 
ping before a poker party in the gulch actually caused one of 
the most reckless gamblers to weakly recede from "a bluff" 
and allow his adversary to sweep the board. After this it 
was felt that matters were becoming serious. There was 
no subsequent patroling of the camp before the stranger's 
cabin. Their curiosity was singularly abated. A general 
feeling of repulsion, kept within bounds partly by the ab- 
sence of any overt act from Bulger, and partly by an incon- 
(dstent over-consciousness of his shotgun, took its place. 
But an unexpected occurrence revived it. 

One evening, as the usual social circle were drawn around 
Mosby's stove, the lazy silence was broken by the familiar 
sounds of pistol-shots and a series of more familiar shrieks 
and yells from the rocky hill road. The circle quickly 
recognized the voices of their old friends the roisterers and 
gamblers from Sawyer's Dam ; they as quickly recognized 
the returning shouts here and there from a few companions 
who were welcoming them. I grieve to say that in spite of 
their previous attitude of reformation a smile of gratified 
expectancy lit up the faces of the younger members, and 
even the older ones glanced dubiously at Briggs. Mosby 
made no attempt to conceal a sigh of relief as he carefully 
laid out an extra supply of glasses in his bar. Suddenly 
the oncoming yells ceased, the wild gallop of hoofs slack- 
ened into a trot, and finally halted, and even the responsive 
shouts of the camp stopped also. We all looked vacantly 
at each other ; Mosby leaped over his counter and went to 
the door ; Briggs followed with the rest of us. The night 
was dark, and it was a few minutes before we could dis- 
tinguish a straggling, vague, but silent procession moving 
through the moist, heavy air on the hill. But, to our sur- 
prise, it was moving away from us — absolutely leaving 
the camp I We were still staring in expectancy when out 
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of the darkness slowly emerged a figure whicli we recog- 
nized at OQce as Captain Jim, one of the most reckless mem- 
bers of our camp. Pushing us back into the grocery he 
entered without a word, closed the door behind him, and 
threw himself vacantly into a chair. We at once pressed 
around him. He looked up at us dazedly, drew a long 
breath, and said slowly : — 

" It 'b no use, gentlemen ! Suthin 'a got to he done with 
that Bulger, and mighty quick." 

" What 's the matter ? " we asked eagerly. 

" Matter ! " he repeated, passing his hand across hie 
forehead, — " matter ! Look yere ! Ye all of you heard 
them boys from Sawyer's Dam coming over the hill ? Ye 
heard their music — mebbe ye heard us join in the chorus f 
^\'en, on they came waltzing down the hill, like old times, 
and we waitin' for 'em. Then, jest as they passed the old 
cabin, who do you think they ran right into — shooting- 
iron, long hair and mustache, and all that — standing there 
plump in the road ? — why, Bulger ! " 

" Well ? " 

" Well ! Whatever it was — don't ask -me — but, dern 
my skin, ef after a word or two from him — them hoys 
just stopped yellin', turned round like lambs, and rode 
away, peaceful-like, along with him. We ran after them 
a spell, still yellin', when that thar Bulger faced around, 
said to us that he 'd ' come down here for quiet,' and ef he 
could n't hev it he 'd have to leave with those gentlemen 
who wanted it too ! And I 'm gosh darned ef those gen- 
tlemen — you know 'em all — Patsey Carpenter, Snapshot 
Harry, and the others — ever said a. darned word, hut kinder 
nodded ' So long ' and went away ! " 

Our astonishment and mystification were complete ; and 
I regret to say, the indignation of Captain Jim and Mosby 
equally so. 

"If we 're going to be bossed by the first new-comer," 
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said the farmet gloomily, " I reckon we might as well take 
our cliancea with the Sawyer's Dam hoy a, whom we 
know." 

" Ef we are going to hev the legitimate trade of Rattle- 
snake interfered with by the cranks of some hidin' horse- 
thief or retired road-agent," said Moeby, " we might aa 
well invite the hull of Joaquin Murietta'a gang here at 
once 1 But I suppose this is part o' Bulger's particular 
'busincaa,' "he added, with a withering glance at Briggs, 

" I understand it all," said Briggs quietly. " You know 
I told you that bullies could n't live in the same camp to- 
gether. That 's human nature — and that 's how plain 
men like you and me manage to scud along without getting 
plugged. You see, Bulger was n't going to hev any of his 
own kind jumpin' his claim here. And I reckon he was 
pow'ful enough to back down Sawyer's Dam. Anyhow, 
the bluff told — and here ive are in peace and quietness." 

" IJntil he lets us know what is hia little game," sneered 
Moeby. 

KevettheleBs, such is the force of mysterious power that, 
although it was exercised against what we firmly believed 
was the independence of the camp, it extorted a certain 
respect from us. A few thought it was not a bad thing to 
have a professional bully, and even took care to relate the 
discomfiture of the wicked youth of Sawyer's Dam for the 
benefit of a certain adjacent and powerful camp who had 
looked down upon us. He, himself, returning the same 
evening from his self-imposed escort, vouchsafed no other 
reason than the one he had already given. Preposterous 
as it seemed, we were obliged to accept it, and the still 
more preposterous inference that he had sought Kattlesnake 
Camp solely for the purpose of acquiring and securing its 
peace and qiiietness. Certainly he had no other occupa- 
tion ; the little work he did upon the tailings of the aboin^ 
doned claim which went with hia little cabin was scarcely 
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a pretense. He rode over on certain days to Bigwood on 
account of his business, but no one bad cvet seen him there, 
Dor could the description of his manner and appearance 
evoke any information from the Bigwoodians. It remained 
a mystery. 

It had also been feared that the advent of Bulger would 
intensify that fear and dislike of riotous Rattlesnake which 
the two families had shown, and which was the origin of 
Briggs's futile attempt at reformation. But it was discov- 
ered that since his arrival the young girls had shown less 
timidity in entering the camp, and had even exchanged 
some polite conversation and good-humored badinage with 
its younger and more impressible members. Perhaps 
this tended to make these youths more observant, for a 
few days later, when the vexed question of Bulger's busi- 
Dess was again under discussion, one of theui remarked 
gloomily : — 

" I reckon there ain't no doubt what he's here for ! " 

The youtjiful prophet was instantly sat upon after the 
fashion ot all elderly critics since Job's. Nevertheless, 
after a pause he was permitted to explain. 

" Only this morning, when Lance Forester and me were 
chirping with them gals out on the hill, who should we see 
hanging around in the buab but that cussed Bulger ! We 
allowed at first that it might be only a new style of his 
interferin', so we took no notice, except to pass a few re- 
marks about listeners and that sort o' thing, and perhaps 
to bedevil the girls a little more than we 'd bev done if 
we 'd been alone. Well, they laughed, and we laughed — 
and that was the end of it. But this afternoon, as Lance 
and me were meandering down by their cabin, we sorter 
turned into the woods to wait till they 'd come out. Then 
all of a sudden Lance stopped as rigid as a pointer that 'e 
flushed somethin', and says, ' B'gosh ! ' And thar, under 
a big redwood, sat that slimy hypocrite Bulger, twisting 
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hiB long muGtaches and smiling like clockwork alongBide o* 
little Meelj Baker — you know her, the pootiest of the 
two sisters — and she sniiliD' back on him. Think of it! 
— that unknown, unwashed, long-haired tramp and bully, 
who must be forty if a day, and tliat innocent gal of six- 
teen. It was Himply disgustin' ! " 

I need not say that the older cynics and critics already 
alluded to at once improved the occasion. What more 
could be expected ? Women, the world over, were noted 
for this sort of thing ! This long-haired, swaggering bully, 
with his air of mystery, had captivated them, as he always 
had done since the days of Homer. Simple merit, which 
sat lowly in bar-rooma, and conceived projects for the 
public good around the humble, unostentatious stove, was 
nowhere ! Youth could not too soon learn this bitter 
lesson. And in this case youth too, perhaps, was right in 
its conjectures, for this was, no doubt, the little game of 
the perfidious Bulger, We recalled the fact that his un- 
hallowed appearance in camp was almost coincident with 
the arrival of the two families. We glanced at Briggs ; to 
our amazement, for the first time he looked seriously con- 
cerned. But Mosby in the mean time leaned his elbows 
lazily over the counter and, in a alow voice, added fuel to 
the flame. 

" I would n't hev spoken of it before," he said, with a 
sidelong glance at Briggs, " for it might be all in the line 
o' Bulger's ' business,' but suthin' happened the other night 
that, for a minit, got me ! I was passin' the Bakers' 
shanty, and I heard one of them gals a-singing a camp- 
meeting hymn. I don't calkilate to run agin you young 
fellers in any sparkin' or conoodlin' that 'a goin' on, but 
her voice sounded so pow'ful soothin' and pretty thet I 
jest stood there and listened. Then the old woman — old 
Mother Baker — she joined in, and I listened too. And 
then — dem my skin! — but a man's voice joined in — 
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jest belching outer that cabin 1 — and I sorter lifted myaelf 
up and kem away. 

" That voice, gentlemen," said Mosby, lingering artisti- 
cally as he took up a glass and professionally eyed it beforo 
wiping it with his towel, " that voice, cumf'My fixed that 
in thet cabin among them wimen-folks, was Bulger's ! " 

Briggs got up, with his eyes looking the darker for hia 
flushed face. 

" Gentlemen," he said huskily, " thar 's only one thing 
to be done. A lot of us have got to ride over to Sawyer's 
Dam to-morrow morning and pick up as many square men 
as we can muster; there's a big camp-meeting goin' on 
there, and there won't be no difficulty in that. When 
we 've got a big enough crowd to show we mean business, 
we must march back here and ride Bulger out of this 
camp ! I don't hanker arter Vigilance Committees, as a 
rule — it 'a a rough remedy — it 's like drinkin' a quart o' 
whiskey agin rattlesnake poison — but it 'a got to be done I 
We don't mind being sold ourselves — but when it comes 
to our standin' by and seein' the only innocent people in. 
Rattlesnake given away — we kick ! Bulger 'a got to ho 
fired outer this camp ! And he will be ! " 

But he was not. 

For when, the next morning, a determined and thought- 
ful procession of the best and most characteristic citizens 
of Rattlesnake Camp filed into Sawyer's Dam, they found 
that their mysterious friends had disappeared, although 
they met with a fraternal but subdued welcome from the 
general camp. Any approach to the subject of their visit, 
however, was received with a chilling disapproval. Did 
they not know that lawlessness of any kind, even under 
the rude mantle of frontier justice, was to be deprecated 
and scouted when a " means of salvation, a power of regen- 
eration," such as was now sweeping over Sawyer's Dam, 
was at hand ? Could they not induce this man who was 
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to le Tiolently deported to accompany them wiUtBglf to 
Sawyer's Dam and subject bimself to the powerful influencfl 
ol the " teWval " then in full ewing ? 

The Rattlesnake boys laughed bitterly, and described the 
whom they talked bo lightly ; but in vain. 

" It 'a no use, gentlemen," said a more worldly bystander, 
in a lower voice, " the camp-meetin 'e got a strong grip 
here, and betwixt you and nie there ain't no wonder. For 
the man that runs it — the big preacher — has got new 
ways and methods that fetches the hoys every time. He 
don't preach no cut-and-dried gospel ; he don't carry around 
no slop-shop robes and clap 'em on you whether they fit or 
not ; hut be samples and measures the camp afore he wades 
into it. He scouts and examines ; he ain't no mere Sunday 
preacher with a comfortable house and once-a-week church, 
hut he gives up his days and nights to it, and makes his 
family work with him, and even sends 'em forward to ex- 
plore the field. And he ain't no white-choker sbadbelly 
either, but fits himself, like his gospel, to the men he 
works among. Te ought to hear him afore you go. His 
tent is just out your way, I '11 go with you." 

Too dejected to ofier any opposition, and perhaps a little 
curious to see this man who had unwittingly frustrated 
their design of lynching Bulger, they halted at the outer 
fringe of worshipers who packed the huge inclosure. They 
bad not time to indulge tbeir cynicisms over this swaying 
mass of emotional, half-thinking, and almost irresponsible 
beings, nor to detect any similarity between fheir extreme 
methods and the scheme of redemption they themselves 
were seeking, for in a few moments, apparently lifted to 
his feet on a wave of religious exultation, the famous 
preacher arose. The men of Kattlesnake gasped for breath. 

It was Bulger ! 

But Briggs quickly recovered himself. 

" By what name," said he, turning passionately toward 
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his guide,' '* does this man — this impostor — call himself 
here ? " 

" Baker." 

" Baker ? " echoed the Rattlesnake contingent. 

" Baker ? " repeated Lance Forester, with a ghastly 
smile. 

" Yes," returned their guide. " You oughter know it 
too ! For he sent his wife and daughters over, after his 
usual style, to sample your camp, a week ago 1 Come, 
now what are you givin' us ? '* 



IN THE TULES 

He had never seea a steamboat in his life. Bom bM^ 
reared in one of the western tetritories, far from a nari*,^ 
gable river, he had only known the " dug-out 
a means of conveyance across the scant streams whose ford- 
able waters made even those scarcely a necessity. The 
long, narrow, hooded wagon, drawn by swaying oxen, 
known familiarly as a " prairie schooner," in which he 
journeyed across the plains to California in '53, did not 
help his conception by that nautical figure. And when at 
last he dropped upon the land of promise through one of 
the Southern mountain passes he halted all UDConaciouely 
upon the low banks of a great yellow river amidst a tan- 
gled brake of strange, reed-like grasses that were unknown 
to him. The river, broadening as it debouched tbrougIt< 
many channels into a lordly bay, seemed to him the Ultima 
Thule of bis joumeyings. Unyoking his oxen on the edge 
of the luxuriant meadows which blended with scarcely any 
line of demarcation into the great stream itself, he found 
the prospect " good " according to his lights and prairial ex- 
periences, and, converting his halted wagon into a temj 
rary cabin, he resolved to rest here and 

There was little difficulty in so doing. The cultivated 
clearings he had passed were few and far between ; the 
land would be hia by discovery and occupation ; hie habits 
of loneliness and self-reliance made him independent of 
neighbors. He took his first meal in his new solitude under 
a spreading willow, but so near his natural boundary that 
the waters gurgled and oozed in the reeds but a few feet 
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from him. The bud sank, deepening the gold of the river 
until it might have heen the stream of Pactolua itself. But 
Martin Morse had no imagination ; he was not even a, gold- 
seeker ; he had simply obeyed the roving instincts of the 
frontiersman in coming hither. The land was virgin and 
unoccupied; it was his; he was alone. These questions 
settled, he smoked his pipe with less concern over his three 
thousand miles' transference of habitation than the man of 
cities who had moved into a nest street. When the Bim 
sank, he rolled himself in his hlankets in the wagon bed 
and went quietly to sleep. 

But he was presently awakened by something which at 
first he could not determine to be a noise or an intangible 
sensation. It was a deep throbbing through the sUence of 
the night — a pulsation that seemed even to be commu- 
nicated to the rude bed whereon he lay. As it came nearer 
it separated itself into a labored, monotonouB panting, con- 
tinuous, but distinct from an equally monotonous bat 
fainter heating of the waters, as if the whole track of the 
river were being coursed and trodden by a multitude of 
swiftly trampling feet. A strange feeling took possession 
of him — half of fear, half of curious expectation. It was 
coming nearer. He rose, leaped hurriedly from the wagon, 
and ran to the bank. The night was dark ; at first he saw 
nothing before him but the steel-black sky pierced with far- 
spaced, irregularly scattered stars. Then there seemed to be 
approaching him, from the left, another and more symmet 
rical constellation — a few red and blue stars high above 
the river, with three compact lines of larger planetary lights 
flashing towards him and apparently on his own level. It 
was almost upon him ; he involuntarily drew back as the 
strange phenomenon swept abreast of where he stood, and 
resolved itself into a dark yet airy hulk, whose vagueness, 
topped by enormous towers, was yet illuminated by those 
open squares of light that be had taken for stars, hut which 
he saw now were brilliantly lit windows. 
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Their vivid raya shot through the reeds and sent bro 
bauds across the meadow, the Etationar; viigon, and ibi 
slumbering oxen. But all this was nothing to the ini 
they disclosed through liJted curtains aiid open blinda, 
which was the crowning revelation of this strange and 
wonderful spectacle. Elegantly dressed men and women 
moved through brilliantly lit and elaborately gilt Baloons; 
in one a banquet seemed to be spread, served by white- 
jacketed servants ; in another were men playing cards 
around marble-topped tables ; in another the light flashed 
back again from the mirrors and glistening glasses snd 
decanters of a gorgeous refreshment saloon ; in smaller open- m 
ings there was the shy disclosure of dainty white i 
and velvet lounges of more intimate apartmente. 

Martin Morse stood enthralled and mystified. It was a 
if some invisible Aamodeuj^ had revealed to this eimple 
frontiersman a world of whfeh he had never dreamed. It 
was the world, — a world of which he knew nothing in hia 
simple, rustic habits and profound Western isolation, — 
sweeping by him with the rush of an unknown planet. In 
another moment it was gone ; a shower of sparks shot np,_ 
from one of the towers and fell all around him, and thes 
vanished, even as he remembered the set piece of ' 
of July " fireworks had vanished in his own rural to^mfl 
when he was a boy. The darkness fell with it too. But 
Buch was his utter absorption and breathless preoccupation, 
that only a cold chill recalled him to himself, and he found 
he was standing mid-leg deep in the surge cast over the \m 
banks by this passage of the first steamboat he had ev*! 
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He waited for it the next night, when it appeared a little 
later from the opposite direction on its return trip. He 
watched it the next night and the next. Hereafter he 
never missed it, coming or going — whatever the hard and 
weary preoccupations of hia new and lonely life. He felt 
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he could not have slept without seeing it go by. Oddly 
enough, hia interest and desire did not go further. Even 
hud lie the time and money to spend in a passage on the 
boat, and thus actively realize the great world of which be 
had only these rare glimpses, a certaiu proud, rustic shyness 
kept him from it. It was not his world; he could not 
aifront the snubs that his ignorance and inexperience would 
have provoked, and be was dimly conscious, as so many of 
us are in our ignorance, that in mingling with it he would 
simply lose the easy privileges of alien criticism. For there 
was much that he did not understand, and some things that 
grated upon his lonely independence. 

One night, a lighter one than those previous, he lingered 
a little longer in the moonlight to watch the phosphorescent 
■wake of the retreating boat. Suddenly it struck him that 
there was a certain irregular splashing in the water, quite 
different from the regular, diagonally crossing surges that 
the boat swept upon the bank. Looking at it more intently, 
he saw a black object turning in the water like a porpoise, 
and then the unmistakable uplifting of a black arm in an 
unskillful swimmer's overhand stroke. It was a struggling 
man. But it was quickly evident that the current was too 
strong and the turbulence of the shallow water too great for 
his efforts. Without a moment's hesitation, clad as he was 
in only his shirt and trousera, Morse strode into the reeds, 
and the next moment, with a call of warning, was swimming 
towards the now wildly struggling figure. But, from some 
unknown reason, as Morse approached him nearer the man 
uttered some incoherent protest and desperately turned away, 
throwing off Morse's extended arm. 

Attributing this only to the vague convulsions of a 
drowning man, Morse, a skilled swimmer, managed to clutch 
his shoulder, and propelled him at arm's length, still strug- 
gling, apparently with as much reluctance as incapacity, 
towards the bank. As their f"" f^da and 
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slimy bottom the mao's resistance ceased, and he lapE 
quite listleEgly ia Morse's arms. Half lifting, half drag^ 
his burden, he succeeded at last in gaining the strip c 
meadow, and deposited the naconacioua man beneath tlw| 
willow-tree. Then he ran to his wagon for whiskey. 

But, to his surprise, an hia return the man was already'! 
sitting up and wringing the water from his clothes, 
then saw for the first time, by the clear moonlight, that th^l 
stranger was elegantly dressed and of striking appearance, ' 
^nd was clearly a part of that bright and fascinating world 
which Morse had been contemplating in his solitude. He 
eagerly took the proffered tin cup and drank the whiskey. 
Then he rose to his feet, staggered a few steps forward, and 
glanced curiously around him at the still motionless wagon, 
the few felled trees and evidence of " clearing," and evea 
at the rude cabin of logs and canvas just beginning to r 
from the ground a few paces distant, and said, impatiently:- 

" Where the devil am I ? " 

Morse hesitated. He was unable to name the locality o 
his dwelling-place. He answered briefly : — 

" On the right bank of the Sacramento." 

The stranger turned upon him a look of suspicion i 
jmmingled with resentment. 

"Oh!" he said, with ironical gravity, "and I suppt 
that this water you picked me out of was the Saciamentd 
fiiver. Thank you ! " 

Morse, with slow Western patience, explained that 1 
had only settled there three weeks ago, and the plac 
no name. 

" What 'a your nearest town, then ? " 

" Thar ain't any. Thar 's a blacksmith's i 
at the cross-roads, twenty miles further on, but it 'a got i 
name as I've heard on." 

The stranger's look of suspicion passed. 

" Well," he said, in an imperative fashion, which, how 
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evei, Beemed as much the result of habit as the occasion, 
"I want a. horse, aud mighty quick, too." 

" Hain't got any," 

" No horse ? How did you get to this place ? " 

Morse pointed to the slumbering oxen. 

The stranger again stared curiously at him. After a 
pause he said, with a half-pitying, half-hnmorouB amile : — 

" Pike — are n't you ? " 

Whetlier Morse did or did not know that thia current 
California slang for a denizen of the bucolic West implied 
a certain contempt, he replied simply ; — 

" I *m from Vike County, Mizzouri." 

" Well," said the stranger, resuming hia impatient manner 
"you must heg or steal a horse from your neighbors." 

"Thar ain't any neighbor nearer than fifteen miles." 

"Then send fifteen miles! Stop!" He opened his 
still clinging shirt and drew out a belt pouch, which ha 
threw to Morse. " There ! there 'a two hundred and fifty 
dollars in that. Now, I want a horse. Sabe ? " 

" Thar ain't any one to send,"' said Morse quietly. 

" Do you mean to say you are all alone here ? 

" Yes." 

" And you fished me out — all by yourself ? " 

"Yes." 

The stranger again examined him curiously, 
suddenly stretched out his hand and grasped his coi 

" All right ; if you can't send, I reckon I can 
walk over there to-morrow." 

" I was goin' on to say," said Morse simply 
you '11 lie by to-night, I '11 start over sun-up, af 
out the cattle, and fetch you back a horse afore r 

"Tliat's enough." He, however, remained 1 
riously at Morse. " Did you never hear," he ss 
singular amile, " that it was about the meanest ki 
that could happen to you to save a drowning mai 
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" No," Baid Morse simp] j'. " I reckon it orter be thi 
meanest if you didn't." 

" That depends npon the man you save," said the 
sti-anger, with the eame ambiguous smUe, " and whether 
the saving him is only putting things off. Look here," lie 
added, with an abrupt return to his imperative style, 
" can't you give me some dry clothes ? " 

Morse brought him a pair of overalls and a " hickory 
shirt," well worn, but smelling strongly of a recent wash 
with coarse soap. The stranger put them on while his 
companion busied himself in collecting a pile of sticks and 
dry leaves. 

" "What 's that for ? " said the stranger suddenly. 

" A fire to dry your clothes." 

The stranger calmly kicked the pile aside. 

"Not any fire to-night if I know it," he said brusquely. 
Before Morse could resent his quickly changing moods he 
continued, in another tone, dropping to an easy reclining 
position beneath the tree, " Now, tell me all about yourself, 
and what you are doing here." 

Thus commanded, Morse patiently repeated his story 
from the time he had left his backwoods cabin to his selec- 
tion of the river-bank for a " location." He pointed out 
the rich quality of this alluvial bottom and its adaptability 
for the raising of stock, which he hoped soon to acquire. 
The stranger smiled grimly, raised himself to a sitting posi- 
tion, and, taking a penknife from his damp clothes, began 
to clean his nails in the bright moonlight — an occupation 
which made the simple Morse wander vaguely in his narra- 

" And you don't know that this hole will give you chills 
and fever till you '11 shake yourself out of your hoots ? " 

Morse had lived before in aguish districts, and had no 
fear. 

" And you never heard that some night the whole river 
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Trill rise up and walk over you and your cabin and your 

'■ No. For I reckon to move my shanty farther back." 
The mau shut up his penknife with a click, and rose. 
" If you 've got to get up at sunrise, we 'd better be 
turning in. I suppose you can give ma a pair of blaa- 

Morae pointed to the wagon. 

" Thar 'a a shakedown in the wagon bed ; you kin lie 

Nevertlieless he hesitated, and, with the inconsequence 
and abruptnesa of a shy man, continued the previous con- 



" I should n't like to move far away, for them steam- 
boats is pow'ful kempany o' nights. I never seed one 
afore I kem here," and then, with the inconsistency of a 
reserved man, and without a word of further preliminary, 
he launched into a contidentiaL disclosure of his late experi- 
ences. The stranger listened with a singular interest and 
a quietly searching eye. 

" Then you were watching the boat very closely JQst 
now when you saw me. What else did you see ? Any- 
thing before that — before you saw me in the water ? " 

" No — the boat had got well ofT before I saw you at 
all." 

" Ah," said the stranger. " Well, I 'm going to turn in." 

He walked to the wagon, mounted it, and by the time 
that Morse had reached it with hia wet clothes he waa 
already wrapped in the blankets, A moment later he 
seemed to be in a profound slumber. 

It was only then, when his guest was lying helplessly at 
his mercy, that he began to realize his strange experiences. 
The domination of this man had heen so complete that 
Morse, although by nature independent and self-reliant, 
had not permitted himself to question his right or to lesent 
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his rudeness. He had accepted bia gueat'a careless or pre- 
meditated silence regarding the particulars of his accident 
OB a matter of course, and had never dreamed of question- 
ing him. That it waa a natural accident of that great 
world so apart from bis own experiences he did not doubt, 
and thought no more about it. The advent of the man 
himself was greater to him than the causes which brought 
him there. He was as yet quite unconscious of the com- 
plete fascination this mysterious stranger held over him, 
but he found himself shyly pleased with even the slight 
interest be had displayed in bia affairs, and Ms hand felt yet 
warm and tingling from his sudden soft but expressive 
grasp, as if it had been a woman's. There is a simple in- 
tuition of friendship in some lonely, self-abstracted natures 
that is nearly akin to love at first sight. Even the auda- 
cities and insolence of this stranger affected Morse as he 
might have been touched and captivated by the coquetries 
or iraperiousneas of some bucolic virgin. And this re- 
served and shy frontiersman found himself that night sleep- 
less, and hovering with an abashed timidity and conscious- 
ness around the wagon that sheltered bis guest, as if ha 
had been a very Corydon watching the moonlit couch of 
some slumbering Amaryllis, 

He was off by daylight — after having placed a rude 
breakfast by the side of the still sleeping guest — and 
before midday he bad returned with a horse. When he 
handed the stranger his pouch, less the amount he had 
paid for the horse, the man said curtly, — 

" What 's that for ? " 

" Your change, I paid only fifty dollars for the horse," 

The stranger regarded him with his peculiar smile. 
Then, replacing the pouch in his belt, he shook Morse's 
hand again and mounted the horse. 

"So your name's Martin Morsel Well — good-by, 
Morsey ! " 
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Morse hesitated. A blash rose to his dark cheek, 

" Tou did n't tell me your name," he said. "In 
case" — 

" In case I 'm wanted ? Well, you can call me Captain 
Jack." 

He smiled, and, nodding hia head, put spurs to his mus- 
tang and cantered away. 

Morse did not do much work that day, falling into 
abstracted moods and living over hia experiences of the 
previous night, until he fancied he could almost see his 
strange guest again. The narrow strip of meadow was 
haunted by him. There was the tree under which he had. 
first placed hint, and that was where he had seen him sit- 
tiug up in his dripping hut well-fitting clothes. In the 
rough garments he had ivom and returned lingered a new 
scent of some delicate soap, overpowering the strong alkali 
flavor of his own. He was early by the riverside, having 
a vague hope, he knew not why, that he should again see 
him and recognize him among the passengers. He was 
wading out among the reeds, in the faint light of the rising 
moon, recalling the exact spot where he had first seen the 
atmnger, when he was suddenly startled by the rolling over 
in the water of some black object that had caught against 
the bank, but had been dislodged by his movements. To 
his horror it bore a faint resemblance to his first vision of 
the preceding night. But a second glance at the helplessly 
floating hair and bloated outline showed him that it was ft 
dead man, and of a type and build far different from hia 
former companion. There was a bruise upon hia matted 
forehead and an enormous wound in his throat already 
washed bloodless, white, and waxen. An inexplicable fear 
came upon him, not at the sight of the corpse, for he had 
been in Indian massacres and had rescued bodies mutilated 
beyond recognition ; but from some moral dreai* 
strangely enough, quickened and deepened wi 
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pant of the advancing steamboat. Scarcely knowing why, he 
dragged the body hurriedly ashore, concealing it in the 
reeds, as if he were disposing of the evidence of his 
crime. Then, to his preposterous terror, he noticed that 
the panting of the steamboat and the beat of its paddles 
were " slowing " as the vague bulk came in sight, until a 
huge wave from the suddenly arrested wheels sent a surge 
like an enormous heart-beat pulsating through the sedge 
that half submerged him. The flashing of three or four 
lanterns on deck and the motionless line of lights abreast of 
hi"! dai;zled his eyes, but lie knew that the low fringe of 
willows hid his bouse and wagon completely from view. 
A vague murmur of voices from the deck was suddenly 
overridden by a sharp order, and to his relief the slowly re- 
volving wheels again sent a pulsation throngh the water, and 
the great fabric moved solemnly away. A sense of relief 
came over him, he knew not why, and he was conscious 
that for the first time he had not cared to look at the boat. 
When the moon arose he again examined the body, and 
took from its clothing a few articles of identification and 
eome papers of formality and precision, which he vaguely 
conjectured to be some law papers from their resemblance 
to the phrasing of sheriffs' and electors' notices which ho 
had seen in the papers. He then buried the corpse in a 
shallow trench, which he dug by the light of the moon. 
He had no question of resjMnsibility ; hia pioneer training 
had not included coroners' inquests in its experience ; in 
giving the body a speedy and secure burial from predatory 
animals he did what one frontiersman would do for another 
— what he hoped might be done for him. If his previous 
unaccountable feelings returned occasionallyi it was not from 
that ; but rather from some uneasiness in regard to his late 
guest's possible feelings, and a regret that ho had not been 
here at the finding of the body. That it would 
way have explained hia own accident he did 
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The boat did not " bIow up " the next night, but passed 
as usual ; yet three or four days elapsed before he could 
look forward to its coming with bia old extravagant and 
balf-esalted curiosity, which was his neatest approach to 
imagination. He was then able to examine it niore closely, 
for the appearance of the stranger, whom he now began to 
call "bia friend" in his verbal communings with himself, 
but whom be did not seem destined to again discover ; un- 
til one day, to bis astonishment, a couple of fine horses 
were brought to his clearing by a stock-drover. They had 
been " ordered " to be left there. In vain Morse expostu- 
lated and questioned, 

" Your name 's Martin Motee, ain't it ? " said ths 
drover, with business brusquencss ; " and I reckon thera 
ain't no other man o' that name around here ? " 

" No," said Morse. 

" Well, then tbey 're yours.'" 

" But who sent them ? " insisted Morse. " What was 
his name, and where does he live ? " 

" I did n't know ez I was called upon to give the pedi- 
gree o' buyers," said the drover dryly ; " but the horses is 
' Morgan,' you can bet your lite." He grinned as he rode 

That Captain Jack sent them, and that it was a natural 
prelude to his again visiting him, Morse did not doubt, and 
for a few days be lived in that dream. But Captain Jack 
did not come. The animals were of great service to him in 
" rounding up " the stock he now easily took in for pastur- 
age, and saved him the necessity of having a partner or a 
hired man. The idea that this superior gentleman in iine 
clothes might ever appear to him in the former capacity had 
even flitted through his brain, but he had rejected it with a 
sigh. But the thought that, with luck and industry, ha 
himself might, in course of time, approximate to Captain 
Jack's evident station, did occur to him, and was an inceU' 
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tive to energy. Yet it was quite diatinct from the ordiuaiy 
workiDgman's ambition of wealth and state. It was only tlist 
it might make him more worthy of hie friend. The great 
world was still as it had appeared to him in the passing hoat 
— a thing to wonder at — to be above — and to criticise. 

For all that, he prospered in his occupation. But one 
day he woke with listless limbs and feet that scarcely carried 
him through his daily labors. At night his liEtleEsneaa 
changed to active pain and a feverishnesa that seemed to 
impel him towards the fateful river, as if his one aim in 
life was to drink up its waters and bathe in its yellow 
stream. But whenever he seemed to attempt it, strange 
dreams assailed him of dead bodies arising with swollen and 
distorted lips to touch his own as he strove to drink, or of 
his mysterious guest battling with him in. its current, and 
driving him ashore. Again, when he tissayed to bathe his 
parched and crackling limbs in its flood, he would he con- 
fronted with the dazzling lights of the motionless steamboat 
and the glare of stony eyes -^ until he fled in aimless terror. 
How long this lasted he knew not, until one morning he 
awoke in his new cabin with a strange man sitting by his ■ 
bed and a Degrees in the doorway. 

" You 've had a sharp attack of ' tule fever,' " said t 
stranger, dropping Morse's listless wrist and aaawering h 
questioning eyes, "but yon 're all right now, and wUl p 
through," 

" Who are you ? " stammered Morse feebly. 

"Dr. Duchesne, of Sacramento." 

" How did you come here ? " 

" I was ordered to come to you and bring a n 
were alone. There she is." He pointed to the amilin 
Degress. 

" Wfio ordered yon ? " 
" The doctor smiled with professional tolerance. " One oti 
your friends, of course," 
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" But what was hia name ? " 

" Really, I don't remember. But don't distress yourself. 
He has settled for everything right royally. You have 
only to get strong now. My duty is ended, and I can 
safely leave you with the nurse. Only when you are strong 
again, I say — and he says — keep hack farther from the 

And that was all he knew. For even the nnrse who 
attended him through the first days of bis brief conva- 
lescence would teil him nothing more. He quickly got rid of 
her and resumed his work, for a ne*^ and strange phase of 
his simple, childish affection for his benefactor, partly super- 
induced by his illness, was affecting him. He was begin- 
ning to feel the pain of an unequal friendship ; he was dimly 
conscious that his mysterious guest was only coldly re- 
turning his hospitality and benefits, while holding aloof 
from any association with bim, and indicating the im- 
measurable distance that separated their future intercourse. 
He had withheld any kind message or sympathetic greeting ; 
he had kept back even his name. The shy, proud, ignorant 
heart of the frontiersman swelled beneath the fancied alight, 
which left him helpless alike of reproach or resentment. 
He could not return the horses, although in a (it of childish 
indignation he had resolved not to use them ; he could not 
reiinhurae bim for the doctor's bill although he had sent 
away the nurse. 

He took a foolish satisfaction in not moving back from 
the river, with a faint hope that bis ignoring of Captain 
Jack's advice might mysteriously be conveyed to him. He 
even thought of selling out his location and abandoning it, 
that he might escape the cold surveillance of his beartlesH 
friend. All this was undoubtedly childish, but there ia 
an irrepressible simplicity of youth in all deep feeling, and 
the worldly inexperience of the frontiersman left him as in-* 
nocent as a child. In this phase of his unrequited affection 
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he even went bo far as to seek Bome news of Captain Jack 
at Sacramento, and, following out his foolish quest, to even 
take the Bteamboat from thence to Stockton. 

What happened to him then waa perhaps the common 
experience of such natures. Once upon the boat the illusion 
of the great world it contained for him utterly vanished. 
He found it noiBy, formal, insincere, and — had he ever 
understood or used the word in his limited vocahulary — 
vulgar. Eather, perhaps, it eeemed to hira that the pre- 
vailing Bentiment and action of those who frequented it — 
and for whom it was built — were of a lower grade than his 
own. And, strangely enough, this gave him none of his 
former sense of critical saperiority, hut only of his own utter 
and complete isolation. He wandered in hia rough fron- 
tiersman's clothes from deck to cabin, from airy galleries to 
long Baloons, alone, unchallenged, unrecognized, as if he 
were again haunting it only in spirit, as he had so often 
done in hia dreams. 

His presence on the fringe of some voluble crowd caused 
no interruption ; to him their speech was almost foreign in 
its allusions to things he did not understand, or, worse, 
seemed inconsistent with their eagernesB and excitement. 
How different from all this were hia old recollections of 
slowly oncoming teams, uplifted above the level horizon of 
the plains in his former wanderings ; the few sauntering fig- 
urea that met him a^ man to man and exchanged the chion- 
iole of the road ; the record of Indian tracks ; the finding of 
a spring ; tha discovery of pasturage, with the laay, restful 
hospitality of the night I And how fierce here this con- 
tinual struggle for dominance and existence, even in thia 
lull of passage. For above all and through all be waa con- 
scious of the feverish haste of apeed and exertion. 

The boat trembled, vibrated, and shook with every 
stroke of the ponderous piston. The laughter of tho 
crowd, the exchange of gossip and news, the banquet at 
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the long table, the newepapera and books in the reading- 
room, even the Insurious couches in the Htaterooms, were 
all dominated, thrilled, and pulsating with the perpetual 
throb of the demon of hurry and unrest. And when at 
last a horrible fascination dragged him into the engine- 
room, and he saw the cruel, relentless machinery at work, 
he Heemed to recognize and understand some intelligent but 
pitiless Moloch, who was dragging this feverish world at 
its heels. 

Later he was seated in a comer of the hurricane deck, 
whence he could view the monotonous hanks of the river ; 
yet, perhaps by certain aigna unobaervable to others, he 
knew he was approaching his own locality. He knew that 
his cabin and clearing would be undiscernible behind the 
fringe of willows on the bank, but he already distinguished 
the points where a few cottonwooda struggled into a pro- 
montory of lighter foliage beyond them. Here voices fell 
upon his ear, and he was suddenly aware that two men had 
lazily crossed over from the other side of the boat, and were 
standing before him looking upon the bank. 

" It was about here, I reckon," said one listlessly, as if 
continuing a previous lagging converaatioo, "that it must 
have happened. For it was after we were making for the 
bend we 've just passed that the deputy, goin' to the state- 
room below UB, found the door locked and the window 
open. But both men — Jack Despard and 8eth Hall, the 
sheriff — were n't to be found. Not a trace of 'em. The 
boat was searched, but all for nothing. The idea is that 
the sheriff, arter getting his prisoner eomf'ble in the atate- 
room, took off Jack's handcuffs and locked the door ; that 
Jack, who was mighty desp'rate, bolted through the win- 
dow into the river, and the sheriff, who was no elouch, 
arter him. Others allow — for the chaira and things was 
all tossed about in the state room — that the two man 
clinched thar, and Jack choked Hall and chucked him out, 
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and then slipped d'ar into the water himself, for the g 
room window was just ahead of the paddle-box, and t 
cap'n allows that no maik or men could fall afore the pad-' 
dies and live. Anyhow, that was all the^ ever knew of 
it." 

" And there was n't no trace of them foand ? " said thta 
second man, after a lon^ pause. ■ 

" N^o. Cap'n gays them paddles would her' jOhM 
snatched 'em and slung 'em round and round and hurled 
'em 'way down in the ooie of the river-bed, with all the 
silt of the current atop of 'em, and they might n't come up 
for ages ; or else the wheels might hare waltied 'em 'waj 
up to Sacramento until there was n't enough left of 'em to 
float, and dropped "em when the boat stopped." 

" It was a mighty fool risk for a man like Despard to 
take,'' resumed the second speaker as he turned away ivith 
a slight yavm. 

" Bet your life ' but he was desp'rate, and the sheriff 
had got him sure ! And they do say that he was supersti- 
tious, like all them gamblers, and allowed that a man who 
was fixed to die by a rope or a pistol wasn't to be washed 
out of life by water." 

The two figures drifted lazily away, but Morse sat rigid 
and motionless. Tet, atrange to say, only one idea came 
to him clearly out of this awful revelation — the thought 
that bis friend was still true to him — and that his strange 
absence and mysterious silence were fully accounted for and 
explained. And with it came the more thrilling fancy that 
this man was alive now to hiiii alone. 

ffe was the sole cnstinlian of his secret. The morality 
of the question, while it profoundly disturbed him, was 
rather in reference to its effect upon the chances of Captain 
lack and the power it gave his enemies than hia own con- 
science. He would rather that hia friend should have 
proTen the proscribed outlaw who retained an unselfish iiv 
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terest in him than the superior gentleman who was coldly 
wiping out his gratitude. He thought he underatood now 
the reason of his visitor's strange aad varying moods — even 
his bitter superatitioua warning in regard to the probable 
curse entailed upon one who should save a drowning man. 
Of this he recked little ; enough that he fancied that Cap- 
tain Jack's concern in hia illness was heightened by that 
fear, and this assurance of his protecting friendship thrilled 
him with pleasure. 

There was no reason now why he should not at onee go 
back to his farm, where, at least, Captain Jack would 
always find him ; and he did so, returning on the same 
boat. He was now fully recovered from his illness, and 
calmer in mind ; he redoubled hia labors to put himself in 
a position to help the mysterious fugitive when the time 
should come. The remote farm should always be a haven 
of refuge for him, and in this hope he forbore to take any 
outside help, remaining solitary and alone, that Captain 
Jack's retreat should bo inviolate. And so the long, dry 
season passed, the hay was gathered, the pasturing herds 
sent home, and the first rains dimpling like shot the broad- 
ening surface of the river were all that broke his unending 
solitude. In this enforced attitude of waiting and expec- 
tancy he was exalted and strengthened by a new idea. He 
was not a religious man, but, dimly remembering the exhor- 
tations of some camp-meeting of his boyhood, he conceived 
the idea that he might have been selected to work out tho 
regeneration of Captain Jack. "What might not come of 
this meeting and communing together in this lonely spot ? 
That anything was due to the memory of the murdered 
sherifi^, whose bones were rotting in the trench that ha 
daily but unconcernedly passed, did not occur to him. Per- 
haps his mind was not lar^e enough for the double consid- 
eration. Friendship and love — and, for the matter of 
that, religion — are eminently one-ideaed. 
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But one night he awakened with a Gtart, His hand, 
which was hanging out of his bunk, waa dabbling idlj in 
water. He had bucely time to spring to liis middle in what 
seemed to be a slowly filling tank before the door fell out 
as from that inward pressure, and his whole shanty collapsed 
like a pack of cards. But it fell outwards, the roof sliding 
from over his head like a withdrawn canopy ; and he was 
swept from his feet against it, and thence out into what 
might have been another world ! For the rain had ceased, 
and the full moon revealed only one vast, illimitable expanse 
of water ! It waa not an overflow, but the whole rushing 
river magnified and repeated a thousand times, which, even 
as he gasped for breath and clung to the roof, was hearing 
him away he knew not whither. But it was bearing him 
away upon its centre, for as he cast one swift glance toward 
his meadows he saw they were covered by the same sweep- 
ing torrent, dotted with his sailing hayricks and reaching 
to the wooded foothills. It was the great flood of '54, In 
its awe-inspiring completeness it might have seemed to him 
the primeval Deluge, 

As his frail raft swept under a cottonwood he caught at 
one of the overhanging limbs, and, working bis way desper- 
ately along the bough, at last reached a secure position in 
the fork of the tree. Here he was for the moment safe. 
But the devastation viewed from this height was only the 
mo e app 11 ng. Every sign of his clearing, all evidence of 
h s past 3 ar's industry, had disappeared. He was now 
c nsc f r the first time of the lowing of the few cattle 
he had k pt as, huddled together on a slight eminence, they 
one by one slipped over struggling into the flood. The 
sh n ng bod es of bis dead horses rolled by him as he gazed. 
Tl e lowe lying limbs of the sycamore near him were 
bending with the burden of the lighter articles from his 
overturned wagon and cabin which they had caught and 
retained, and a rake waa securely lodged in a bough. The 
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habitual solitude of his locality was now strangely invaded 
by drifting sheds, agricultural implements, and fence rails 
from unknown and remote* neighbors, and he could faintly 
hear the far-off calling of some unhappy farmer adrift upon 
a spar of his wrecked and shattered house. When day broke 
he was cold and hungry. 

Hours passed in hopeless monotony, with no slackening 
or diminution of the waters. Even the drifts became less, 
and a vacant sea at last spread before him on which nothing 
moved. An awful silence impressed him. In the afternoon 
rain again began to fall on this gray, nebulous expanse, until 
the whole world seemed made of aqueous vapor. He had 
but one idea now — the coming of the evening boat, and he 
would reserve his strength to swim to it. He did not know 
until later that it could no longer follow the old channel 
of the river, and passed far beyond his sight and hearing. 
With his disappointment and exposure that night dame a 
return of his old fever. His limbs were alternately Acked 
with pain or benumbed and lifeless. He could scarcely 
retain his position — at times he scarcely cared to — and 
speculated upon ending his sufferings by a quick plunge 
downwards. In other moments of lucid misery he was 
conscious of having wandered in his mind ; of having seen 
the dead face of the murdered sheriff, washed out of his 
shallow grave by the flood, staring at him from the water ; 
to this was added the hallucination of noises. He heard 
voices, his own name called by a voice he knew — Captain 
Jack's ! 

Suddenly he started, but in that fatal movement lost his 
balance and plunged downwards. But before the water 
closed above his head he had had a cruel glimpse of help 
near him ; of a flashing light — of the black hull of a tug 
not many yards away — of moving figures — the sensation 
of a sudden plunge following his own, the grip of a strong 
hand upon his collar, and — unconsciousness ! 
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When he came to he was being lifted in a boat from the 
tug and rowed through the deserted streets of a large city, 
until he was taken in through the second-story window of 
a half-submerged hotel, and cared for. But all his questions 
yielded only the iuformation that the tug — a, privately 
procured one, not belonging to the Public Kelief Associa- 
tion — bad been dispatched for him witli special directiooK, 
by a man who acted as one of the crew, and who was the 
one wbo had plunged in for liim at the last moment. 
The man had left the boat at Stockton. There was nothing 
more? Yes! — he had left a letter. Morse seised it 
faverishly. It contained only a few lines : — 

We are quits now. You are all right. I have saved 
yoM from drowning, and ehifted the curse to my own Ehoul- 
ders. Good-hy. Captain Jack. 

The astounded man attempted to rise — to utter an 
exclamation — but fell back, unconscious. 

Weeks passed before he was able to leave his bed, 
and then only as an impoverished and physically shatt«reil 
man. He had no means to re-stock the farm left hare by 
the subsiding water. A kindly train-packer offered him a 
situation as muleteer in a pack-train going to the mountains, 
for he knew tracks and passes, and could ride. The 
mountains gave him back a little of the vigor he had lost 
in the river valley, hut none of ita dreams and amhjtioiiE. 
One day, while tracking a lost mule, he stopped to elake 
bis thirst in a water-hole ^ — all that the summer had hit 
of a lonely mountain torrent. Enlarging the hole to gi\'e 
drink to his beast also, he was obliged to dislodge and 
throw out with the red soil some hits of honeycomb rock, 
which were so queer-looking and so heavy as to attract his 
attention. Two of the largest he took back to camp with 
him. They were gold ! From the locality he took out a 
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fortune. Ifobody wondered. To the Califomian'a super- 
etition it was perfectly natural. It was " nigger luck " — 
the luck of the stupid, the ignorant, the inexperienced, the 
non-seeker — the irony of the gods I 

But the simple, bucolic nature that had sustained itself 
against temptation with patient industry and lonely self- 
concentration succumbed to rapidly acquired wealth. So 
it chanced that one day, with a crowd of excitement-loving 
spendthrifts and companions, he found himself on the out- 
skirts of a lawless mountain town. An eager, frantic 
crowd had already assembled there — a desperado was to 
he lynched ! Pushing his way through the crowd for » 
nearer view of the exciting spectacle, the chonged and reck- 
less Morse was stopped hy armed men only at the foot of 
a cart, which upheld a quiet, determined man, who, with 
a rope around his neck, was scornfully surveying the moh, 
that held the other end of the rope drawn across the limh 
of a tree above him. The eyes of the doomed man caught 
those of Morse — his expression changed — a kindly smile 
lit hia face — he bowed his proud head for the first time, 
with an easy gesture of farewell. 

And then, with a cry, Morse threw himself upon the 
nearest armed guard, and a fierce struggle began. He had 
overpowered one adversary and seized another in his hope- 
less fight toward the cart when the half-astonished crowd 
felt that something must he done. It was done with a 
sharp report, the upward curl of smoke, and the falling 
back of the guard as Morse staggered forward free — with 
a bullet in hia heart. Yet even then he did not fall until 
he reached the cart, when he lapsed forward, dead, with his 
arms outstretched and his head at the doomed man's feet. 

There was something so supreme and all-powerful it 
hopeless act of devotion that the heart of the J 
thrilled and then recoiled aghast at its work, f 
word 01 gestuie from the doomed man himself 
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set" him free. But they say — and it is credibly recorded — 
that as Captain Jack Despard looked down upon the hope- 
less sacrifice at his feet his eyes blazed, and he flung upon 
the crowd a curse so awful and sweeping that, hardened as 
they were, their blood ran cold, and then leaped furiously 
to their cheeks. 

. " And now," he said, coolly tightening the rope around 
his neck with a jerk of his head, '^ go on, and be d — d to 
you ! I 'm ready." 

They did not hesitate this time. And Martin Morse and 
Captain Jack Despard were buried in the same grave. 
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A BIRD twittered ! The morning suu shining through 
the open window was apparently more potent than the cool 
mountain air, which had only caused the sleeper to curl a 
little more tightly in his blankets. Barker's eyes opened 
instantly upon the light and the bird on the window ledge. 
Like all healthy young animals he would have tried to 
sleep again, but with his momentary consciousness came the 
recollection that it was his turn to cook the breakfast that 
morning, and he regretfully rolled out of his bunk to the 
floor. Without stopping to dress, he opened the door and 
stepped outside, secure in the knowledge that he was over- 
looked only by the Sierras, and plunged his head and 
shoulders in the bucket of cold water that stood by the 
door. Then he began to clothe himself, partly in the 
cabin and partly in the open air, with a lapse between the 
putting on of his trousers and coat which he employed in 
bringing in wood. Baking together the few embers on 
the adobe hearth, not without a prudent regard to the rat- 
tlesnake which had once been detected in haunting the 
warm ashes, he began to prepare breakfast. By this time 
the other sleepers, his partners Stacy and Demorest, young 
men of about his own age, were awake, alert, and lazily 
critical of his progress. 

" I don't care about my quail on toast being underdone 
for breakfast," said Stacy, with a yawn ; " and you need n't 
serve with red wine. I 'm not feeling very peckish this 
morning." 

*' And I reckon you can knock off the fried oysters after 
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the Spanish mackerel for me," eaid DemoreBt gravely, 
" The fact is, that last bottle of Veuve Clicquot we had for 
supper was n't as dry as I am this morning." 

Accustomed to tbese regular Barmecide Euggestions, 
Barker made no direct reply. Presently, looking up from 
" There 'a no more saleratus, bo you 
if the biscuit is extra heavy. I told 
aea you went to the grocery yesterday." 
we had n't a red cent to buy any with," 
a also treasurer. " Put these two nega- 
tives together and you make the affirmative — saleratuB. 
Mix freely and bake in a hot oven." 

Nevertheless, after a toilet as primitive as Barter's 
they sat down to what he had prepared, with the keen 
appetite begotten of the mountain air and the regretful 
fastidiousness bom of the recollection of better things. 
Jerked beef, frizzled with salt pork in a frying-pan, boiled 
potatoes, biscuit, and coffee composed the repast. The 
biscuits, however, proving remarkably heavy after the first 
mouthful, were used as missiles, tlirown through the open 
door at an empty bottle, which had previously served as a 
mark for revolver practice, and a few momenta later pipes 
were lit to counteract the effects of the meal and take the 
taste out of their mouths. Suddenly they heard the sound 
of horses' hoofs, saw the quick passage of a rider in the 
open space before the cabin, and felt the smart impact upon 
the table of some small object thrown hy him. It was ths 
regular morning delivery of the county newspaper ! 

" He 's getting to be a mighty sure shot," said Demorest 
approvingly, looking at his upset can of coffee as he picked 
up the paper, rolled into a cylindrical wad as tightly aa a 
tartridge, and hegan to straighten it out. This was no 
easy matter, as the sheet bad evidently been rolled while 
yet damp from the press ; but Demorest eventually opened 
it and ensconced himself behind it. 
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"Narynowa?" asked Stacy. 

"No. There never is any," said Demorest Bcomfully. 
" We ought to stop the paper." 

" You mean the paper-man ought to. We doa't pay 
him," said Barker gently, 

" Well, that 's the same thing, smarty. No news, no 
pay. Hallo ! " he continued, his eyes suddenly riveted on 
the paper. Then, after the fashion of ordinary humanity, 
he stopped short and read the interesting item to himself. 
When he had finished he hrought his fist and the paper, 
together, violently down upon the tahle. " Now look at 
this! Talk of luck, will you ? Just think of it. Here are 
we — hard-working men with lota of sabe, too — gruhbin' 
away on thia hillside like niggers, glad to get enough at the 
end of the day to pay for our soggy biscuits and horse-bean 
coffee, and just look what falls into the lap of some lazy 
sneakin' greenhorn who never did a stroke of work in his 
life ! Here are we, with no foolishness, no airs cor gracea, 
and yet men who would do credit to twice that amount of 
luck — and seem bora to it, too — and we 're set aside for 
some long, lank, penwiping scrub who just knows enough 
to sit down on his office stool and hold on to a bit of 

" What 's up now ? " asked Stacy, with the careleasness 
begotten of familiarity with his partner's extravagance. 

"Listen," said Demorest, reading. "Another unpre- 
cedented rise has taken place in the shares of the Yellow 
Hammer First Extension Mine since the sinking of the 
new shaft. It was quoted yesterday at ten thousand dollars 
a foot. When it is remembered that scarcely two years 
ago the original shares, issued at fifty dollars per share, had 
dropped to only fifty cents a share, it will be seen that 
ihose who were able to hold on have got a good thing." 

" What mine did you say ? " asked Barker, looking up 
meditatively from the dishes he waa already washing. 
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" The Yellow Hammer Firat Extension," returned 
Demorest shortly. 

" I used to have some shares in that, and I think I have 
them still," aaiJ Barker musingly. 

" Yes," eaiJ Demorest promptly; "the paper spealtB of 
it here. ' We understand,' " he continued, reading aloud, 
' that our eminent fellow citizen, George Barker, otherwise 
known as " Get-Left Barker " and " Chucklehead," ia one 
of these fortunate iDiiiviiluals.' " 

" Ko," said Barker, with & slight flush of innocent plea- 
sure, " it can't say that. How couid it know ? " 

Stacy laughed, but Demorest coolly continued: "Yon 
did n't hear all. Listen ! ' We say was one of them ; hut 
having already sold his apparently useless certificates to our 
popular druggist, Jones, for corn-plastera, at a reduced rata, 
he ia unable to realize.' " 

" You may laugh, hoya," said Barker, with simple aeti- 
ousness ; " but I really believe I have got 'em yet. Just 
wait. I '11 see ! " He rose and began to drag out a. well- 
worn valise from under his bunk. " You see," he con- 
tinued, "they were given to me by an old chap in re- 

" For saving hia life by delaying the Stockton hoat thai 
afterwards hlew up," returned Demorest briefly. "We 
know it all ! Hia hair was white, and his hand trembled 
slightly as he laid these shares in yours, saying, — and 
you never forgot the words, — ' Take 'em, young man — 

" For lending him two thousand dollars then," con- 
tinued Barker, with a simple ignoring of the interruption, 
aa he quietly brought out the valise. 

" Tv!o thousand dollars ! " repeated Stacy. " When 
did you have two thousand dollars ? " 

" When I first left Sacramento — three years ago," said 
Barker, unstrapping the valise. 
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" How long did you have it ? " aaid Demorest incredu- 
lously. 

" At least two days, I think," returned Barker quietly. 
" Then I met that man. He was hard up, and I lent him 
my pile and took those shares. He died afterwards," 

" Of course he did," said Demorest severely. " They 
always do. Nothing kills a maa more quickly tfaaa bq 
action of that kind," 

Nevertheless the two partners regarded Barker rummag- 
ing among some loose clothes and papers with a kind of 
paternal toleration. 

" If you can't find them, bring out your government 
bonds," suggested Stacy. But the nest moment, flushed 
and triumphant, Barker rose froni hia knees, and came 
towards them carrying some papers in hia bands. 

Demorest seized them from him, opened them, spread 
them on the table, examined hurriedly the date, signaturea, 
and transfers, glanced again quickly at the newspaper para- 
graph, looked wildly at Stacy and then at Barker, and 
gasped, — 

" By the living hookey ! it is so ! " 

' B'gosh I he has got 'em ! " echoed Stacy. 

" Twenty shares," continued Demorest breathlessly, " at 
ten thousand dollars a share — even if it's only a foot — 
is two hundred thousand dollars 1 Jerusalem .' " 

" Tell me, fair sir," said Stacj, with sparkling eyes, 
" haat still left in yonder casket any rare jewels, rubies, 
sarcenet, or links of fine gold ? Peradveoture a pearl or 
two may have been overlooked ! " 

" No — that 'a all," returned Barker simply, 

" You hear him I Rothschild says ' that 's all.' Prince 
Esterhazy says he has n't another red cent — only two hun- 
dred thousand dollars." 

" What ought I to do, boya ? " asked Barker, timidly 
glancing from one to the other. 
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Yet he remembered with delight all that day, and for 
many a year afterwards, that he only saw in their faces «n- 
aelfieh joy aud affection at that supreme moment. 

" Do ? " said Demorest promptly. " Stand on your head 
and yell ! No ! stop ! Come here I " He seized both Bar- 
ker and Stacy by the hand, and ran out into the open air. 
Here they danced violently with clasped hands around a 
small buckeye, in perfect silence, and then returned to the 
cabin, grave but perspiring. 

" Of course," said Barker, wiping his forehead, " we '11 
just get some money on these certificates and buy up that 
next claim which belongs to old Carter — where you know 
we thought we saw the indication." 

" We '11 do nothing of the kind," said Demorest decided- 
ly. " We ain't in it. That money is yours, old chap — 
every cent of it — property acquired before marriage, you 
know ; and the only thing we '11 do is to he d — d before 
we '11 see you drop a dime of into this God-forsaken hole. 
Nol" 

" But we 're partners," gasped Barker. 

"Not in this/ The utmost we can do for you, opulent 
sir, — though it ill becomes us horny-handed sous of toil to 
rub shoulJers with Dives, — is perchance to dine with you, 
to take a pasty and a glass of Malvoisie, at some restaurant 
in Sacramento — wheu you've got things fixed, in honor 
of your return to affiuence. But more would ill become 
ual" 

" But what are yoii going to do ? " said Barker, with a 
half-hysteric, half-frightened smile. 

" We have not yet looked through our luggage," said 
Demorest with invincible gravity, " and there 's a secret re- 
cess — a double fond — to my portmanteau, knov™ only 
to a trusty page, which has not been disturbed since I left 
my ancestral home in Faginia. There may bo a few First 
Debentures of Erie or what not still thet 
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" I felt Bome strange, disk-like protubenisces in mj dress 
suit tbe other day, but belike they are but poker chips," 
said Stacj thoughtfully. 

An nneasy feeling crept over Barker. The color which 
had left his fresh cheek returned to it quickly, and be turned 
his eyes away. Yet he had seen nothing in his companions' 
eyes hut affection — with even a certain kind of tender com- 
miseration that deepened his uneasiness. 

" I suppose," he said desperately, after a pause, " I ought 
to go over to Boomville and make some inquiries." 

" At the bank, old chap ; at the hank ! " said Demorest 
emphatically. "Take my advice and don't go anywhere 
else. Don't breathe a word of your luck to anybody. And 
don't, whatever you do, be tempted to sell just now ; you 
don't know how high that stock 's going to jump yet." 

" I thought," Btammered Barker, " that you boye might 
like to go over with me." 

"We can't afford to take another holiday on grub wages, 
and we 're only two to work to-day," said Demorest, with a 
alight increase of color and the faintest tremor in hia voice. 
" And it won't do, old chap, for us to be seen bumming 
round with you on the beela of your good fortune. For 
everybody knows we 're poor, and sooner or later every- 
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" Nonsense ! " said Barker indignantly. 
" Gospel, my boy ! " said Demorest shortly, 
" The frozen truth, old man 1 " said Stacy, 
Barker took up his hat with some etiffness and moved 
towards the door. Here he stopped irresolutely, an irreso- 
lution that seemed to communicate itself to his partners. 
There was a moment's awkward silence. Then Demorest 
suddenly seized him. by the shouldera with a grip that was 
half a caress, and walked him rapidly to the door, 

" And now don't stand fooUn' with us, Barker boy ; but 
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just trot off like a little man, and get your grip on that foF- 
tune ; and when you 've got jour hooks in it hang on like 
grim death. You '11 " — he heaitated for an instant only, 
possiblj to find the laugh that should have accompanied bia 
speech — " you 're sure to find iw here when you get back." 

Hurt to the quick, but restraining his feelings, Barker 
clapped his hat on his head and walked quickly away. Tlia 
two partners stood watching him in silence until his figure 
was lost in the underbrush. Then they spoke. 

" Like him — was n't it ? " said Demorest, 

" Just him all over," said Stacy. 

" Think of him having that stock stowed away all these 
years and never even bothering liia dear old head about 
it ! " 

" And think of his wanting to put the whole thing into 
this rotten hillside with us ! " 

" And he 'd have done it, by gosh I and never thought 
ot it again. That 'b Barker." 

"Dear old man !" 

" Good old chap ! " 

"I've been wondering if one of us oughtn't to have 
gone with him ? He's just as likely to pour his money 
into the first lap that opens for it," said Stacy. 

" The more reason why we should n't prevent him, or 
seem to prevent him," said Demorest almost fiercely. 
" There will be knaves and fools enough who will try and 
put the idea of our using him into hia simple heart with- 
out that. No 1 Let him do as he likea with it — but let 
-him be himself. I 'd rather have him come back t 
after he 's lost the money — his old self and empty-handed 
— than try to change the stuff God put into him and I 
him more like others." 

The tone and manner were so different from Demon 
usual levity that Stacy was silent. Alter a pause he saidl 
"Well ! we ahall miss him on the hillside — won't we?**'! 
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Demorest did not reply. Beaching out his hand ab- 
stractedly, he wrenched off a email slip from a gapliiig near 
him, and began slowly to pull the leaves off, one by one, 
until they were all gone. Then he switched it in the air, 
struck hia boot-log smartly with it, said roughly : " Come, 
let 's get to work ! " and strode away. 

Meantime Barker on his way to BoomviUe was no lesa 
singular in his manner. He kept up hia slightly affected 
attitude until he had lost sight of the cabin. But, being 
of a simple nature, hia emotions were less complex. If he 
bad not seen the undoubted look of affection in the eyes of 
his partners he would have imagined that they were jealoua 
of hia good fortune. Yet why had they refused his offer 
to share it with him ? Why had they ao strangely assumed 
that their partnership with him had closed ? Why had they 
declined to go with him? Why had this money — of which 
he had thought so little, and for which he had cared so 
little — changed them towards him ? It had not changed 
him. — he was the same ! He remembered how they had 
often talked and laughed over a prospective " strike " in 
mining and speculated what they would do together with 
the money ! And now that " luck " had occurred to one 
of them individually, the effect was only to alienate them ! 
He could not make it out. He was hurt, wounded, yet 
oddly enough he was conscious now of a certain power 
within him to hurt and wound in retribution. He was 
rich ; he would let them see he could do without them. 
He was quite free now to think only of himself and 
Kitty. 

For it must be recorded that, 'with all tbia young gen* 
tlemaa'a simplicity and unselfishness, with all his loyal 
attitude to his partners, his first thought at the moment he 
grasped the fact of his wealth waa of a young lady. It 
was Kitty Carter, the daughter of the hoteikeeper at 
Boomville, who owned the claim that the partners had 
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mutually coveted. That a pretty girl's face should 
upoa him with his conviction that be waa now a rich 
meant perhaps no disloyalty to his partners, whom he wouU 
still have helped. But it occurred to him now, in his half- 
hurt, half-vengeful state, that they had often Joked him 
about Kitty, and perhaps further confidence with them was 
debarred. And" it was only due to his dignity that he 
should now see Ivitty at once. 

This was easy enough, for, in the naive simplicity of 
Boomville, and the economic arrangements of her father, 
ehe occasionally waited upon the hotel table. Half the 
towu was always actively in love with ber ; the other half 
had been, and was silent, cynical, but hopeless in defeat. 
For Kitty was one of those singularly pretty girls occasion- 
ally met with in Southwestern frontier civilization whoae 
distmct and original refinement of face and figure were EO 
lemarkable and original as to cast a doubt on the sagacity 
knd prescience of one parent and the morality of the other^ 
yet no doubt with equal injustice. But the fact reroaiue^j 
that she was slight, graceful, and self-contained, and movaa 
beside her stumpy, commonplace father, and her faded^i 
commonplace mother, in the dining-room of the Boomville 
Hotel like some distinguished alien. Tlie three partners, 
by virtue, perhaps, of their college education and refined 
manners, bad been exceptionally noticed by Kitty, 
for some occult reason — the more serious, perhaps, becai 
it had no obvious or logical presumption to the world 
erally — Barker was particularly favored. 

He quickened his pace, and as the flagstaff of the Booi 
ville Hotel rose before him in the little hollow, he serioui 
debated whether he had not better go to the hank fii 
deposit his shares, and get a small advance on them to bi 
e new necktie or a "boiled shirt" in which to pref 
himself to Miss ICitty ; but, remembering that he 
partly given his word to Demorest that he would keep 
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shares intact for the present, he ahandoned this project, 
probably from the fact that his projected confidence with 
Kitty was already a violation of Demorest's injunctionB of 
secrecy, and hia eonscienee was sufBciently burdened with 
that breach of faith. 

But when he reached the hotel, a strange trepidation 
overcame him. The dining-room was at its slack water, 
between the ebb of breakfast and before the flow of the 
preparation for the midday meal. He could not have hia 
interview with Kitty in that dreary waste of reversed chairs 
and bare trestle-like tables, and she was possibly engaged 
in her household duties. But Miss Kitty had already seen 
him cross the road, and had lounged into the dining-room 
with an artfully simulated air o£ casually examining it. 
At the unexpected vision of his hopes, arrayed in the sweet- 
est and freshest of rosebud-sprigged print, his heart fal- 
tered. Then, partly with the desperation of a timid man, 
and partly through the working of a half-formed resolution, 
he met her bright smile with a simple inquiry for her 
father. Miss Kitty bit her pretty lip, smiled slightly, and ^ 
preceded him with great formality to the office. Openinj 
the door, without raising her lashes to either her father or 
the visitor, she said, with a mischievous accenting of the 
professional manner, " Mr. Barker, to see you oa business," 
and tripped sweetly away. 

And this slight incident precipitated the crisis. For 
Barker instantly made up his mind that he must purchase 
the nest claim for bis partners of this man Carter, and that 
he would be obliged to confide to him the details of his 
good fortune, and, as a proof of hia sincerity and his ability 
to pay for it, he did so bluntly. Carter was a shrewd busi- 
ness man, and the well-known simplicity of Barker was a 
proof of his truthfulness, to say nothing of the shares that 
were shown to him. His selling price for his claim had 
been two hundred dollars, but hero was a rich customer 
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vbo, from a mere foolish sentiment, would be no doabt 
willing to pay more. He hesitated with a bland but sope- 

" Ah, that was my price at my last offer, Mr. Barker," 

he Baid suavely ; " but, you see, things are going up since 
then." 

The leeneat duplicity is apt to fail before absolute aim- 
plicity. Barker, thoroughly believing him, and already a 
little frightened at his own presumption — not for the 
amount of the money involved, hut from the possibility of 
his partners refusing his gift utterly — quickly took advan- 
tage of this locug 2>enitentice. 

" No matter, then," he said hurriedly ; " perhaps I had 
better consult my partners first ; in fact," he added, with 
a gratuitous truthfulness all bis own, " I hardly know 
whether they will take it of me, so I think I '11 wait." 

Carter was staggered ; this would clearly not do 1 He 
recovered himself with an insinuating smile. 

" You pulled me up too short, Mr. Barker ; I 'm a busi- 
ness man, but hang it all ! what 'a that among friends 7 
If you reckoned I ffave my word at two h^mdred — why, 
I 'm there I Say no more about it — the claim 'a youi 
I '11 make you out a hill of sale at once." 

"But," hesitated Barker, "you see I haven't got 
money yet, and " — 

" Money ! " echoed Carter bluntly, " what 'e that 
friends ? Gimme your note at thirty days — that ' 
enough for mfl. An' we'll settle the whole thing now, — 
nothing like finishing a job while you 're about it," And 
before the bewildered and doubtful visitor could protest, 
he bad filled up a promissory note for Barker's signature 
and himself signed a hill of sale for the property. " An d 
I reckon, Mr. Barker, you 'd like to take your partners by 
surprise about this little gift of yours," be added smilingly^ 
" Wellj my messenger is starting for the Gulch in fiv« 
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utes ; he 's going by your cabin, and he can just drop this 
bill o' sale, as a kind o' settled fact, on 'em afore they can 
say anything, see ! There 's nothing like actin' on the spot 
in these sort of things. And don't you hurry 'bout them 
either ! You see, you sorter owe us a friendly call — 
havin' always dropped inter the hotel only as a customer 
— so ye '11 stop here over luncheon, and I reckon, as the 
old woman is busy, why, Kitty will try to make the time 
pass till then by playin' for you on her new planner." 

Delighted, yet bewildered by the unexpected invitation 
and opportunity. Barker mechanically signed the promissory 
note, and as mechanically addressed the envelope of the bill 
of sale to Demorest, which Carter gave to the messenger. 
Then he followed his host across the hall to the apartment 
known as " Miss Kitty's parlor." He had often heard of it 
as a sanctum impervious to the ordinary guest. Whatever 
functions the young girl assumed at the hotel and among 
her father's boarders, it was vaguely understood that she 
dropped them on crossing that saered threshold, and became 
^^ Miss Carter." The county judge had been entertained 
there, and the wife of the bank manager. Barker's admis- 
sion there was consequently an unprecedented honor. 

He cast his eyes timidly round the room, redolent and 
suggestive in various charming little ways of the young girl's 
presence. There was the cottage piano which had been 
brought up in sections on the backs of mules from the foot 
of the mountain ; there was a crayon head of Minerva done 
by the fair occupant at the age of twelve ; there was a profile 
of herself done by a traveling artist ; there were pretty little 
china ornaments and many flowers, notably a faded but still 
scented woodland shrub which Barker had presented to her 
two weeks ago, and over which Miss Kitty had discreetly 
thrown her white handkerchief as he entered. A wave of 
hope passed over him at the act, but it was quickly spent asf 
Mr. Carter's roughly playful voice introduced him: — 
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" Ye kin give Mr. BarkBr a tune or two to pass time afore 
lunch, Kitty, You kin lat bim see what you 're doing in 
that line. But you '11 have to sit up now, for this young 
man 's come intei some property, and will be sasheying 
round in 'Frisco afore long with a biled shirt and a stove- 
pipe, and be givin' the go-by to Boomville, "Well ! you 
young folks will excuse me for a while, as I reckon I '11 
just toddle over and get the recoidei to put that bill o' sale 
on record. Nothia' like squaring things to onct, Hr. 
Barker." 

As he slipped away, Barker felt his heart sink. Carter 
had not only bluntly forestalled him with the news, and 
taken away his excuse for a confidential interview, but had 
put an ostentatious construction on bis visit. What could 
she think of him now ? He stood ashamed and embarrassed 
before her. 

But IVEiss Kitty, far from noticing his enibarraBsment in 
a sudden concern regarding the " horrid " untidiness g£ the 
room, which made her cheeks quite pink in one spot, and 
obliged her to take up and set down in exactly the same 
place several articles, was exceedingly delighted. In fact, 
she did not remember ever having been so pleased befon 
in her life! These things were always so unexpected! 
Just like the weather, for instance. It was quite cool last 
night — and now it was just stifling. And so dusty ! Had 
Mr. Barker noticed the heat coming from the Gulch ? Oi 
perhaps, being a rich man, he — with a dazzling smile — 
was above walking now. It was so kind of him to come 
here first and tell her father. 

" I really wanted to tell only — you, Miss Carter," stam- 
mered Barker, " You Bce " — He hesitated. But Miaa 
Kitty saw perfectly. He wanted to tell her, and, seeing 
her, he asked for her father ! Not that it made the 
slightest difference to her, for her father would have been 
sure to have told her. It was also kind of her father to 
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invite him to luncheon. Otherwise she might not have seen 
him before he left Boomville. 

But this waa more than Barker eould stand. With the 
Eiime desperate (iirectneas and simplicity with which he had 
appcoached her father, he now blurted out his whole heart 
to her. He told her how he had loved her hopelessly from 
the first time that they had spoken together at the church 
picnic. Did she remember it ? How he had eat and 
worshiped her, and nothing else, at church ! How her voice 
in the church choir had sounded like an angel's ; how his 
poverty and bis uncertain future had kept him from seeing 
her often, lest he should he tempted to l»tray bis hopeless 
passion. How as soon as he realized that he had a position, 
that his love for her need not make her ridiculous to the 
world's eyes, he came to tell her all. He did not even dare 
to hope ! But she would hear him at least, would she not ? 

Indeed, there was no getting away from his boyish, simple, 
outspoken declaration. In vaia Kitty amiled, frowned, 
glanced at her pink cheeks in the glass, and stopped to look 
out of the window. The room was filled with his love — 
it waa encompassing her — and, despite his ehy attitude, 
seemed to be almost embracing her. But she managed at 
last to turn upon him a face that waa now as white and 
grave as his own was eager and glowing. 

" Sit down," she said gently. 

He did so obediently, but wonderingly. She then opened 
the piano and took a seat upon the music stool before it, 
placed some loose sheets of music in the rack, and ran her 
fingers lightly over the keys. Thus intrenched, she let 
her hands fall idly in her lap, and for the first time raised 
her eyea to his. 

" Now listen to roe — he good and don't interrupt I 
There ! — not so near ; you can hear what I have to say 
well enough where you are. That will do." 

Barker had halted with the chair he was dragging towards 
hsT and sat down. 
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" Now," said MiBH Kitty, withdrawing her eyes and look- 
ing straight before her, " I believe everything you say ; 
perhaps I oughtn't to — or at least say it — but I do. 
There ! But because I do believe yoti — it seems to me 
ail wrong ! For the very reaeona that you give for not 
having spoken to mo before, if you really felt as you say 
you did, are the same reasons why you should not speak to 
nie now. You see, all this time you have let nobody but 
yourself know how yoii felt toward me. In everybody's 
eyes you and your partners have been only the three stuck- 
up, exclusive, college-bred men who mined a poor claim in 
the Gulch, and occasionally came here to this hotel as cus- 
tomers. In everybody's eyes / have been only the rich 
hotet-keeper'a popular daughter, who sometimes waited 
upon yoQ — but nothing more. But at least we were then 
pretty much alike, and one as good as the other. And now, 
oa soon as you have become suddenly rich, and, of course, 
the superior, you rush down here to ask me to acknowledge . 
it by accepting you I " 

" You know I never meant that. Miss Kitty," hurst ont'l 
Barker vehemently, hut his protest was drowned in a tapid>l 
roulade from the young lady's fingers on the keys, 
sank back in his chair. 

" Of course you never meant it," she said with an od^il 
laugh ; " but everybody -will take it in that way, and you I 
cannot go round to everybody in Boomville and make 
pretty declaration you have just made to me. Everybody ■ 
will say I accepted you for your money ; everybody wiliij 
say it was a put-up job of my father's. Everybody will! 
say that you threw yourself away on me. And I don't 
know hut that they would be right. Sit down, please I > 
I shall play again. 

" You see," she went on, without looking at him ; 
now you like to remember that you fell in love ■with i 
fiiBt as a pretty waiter girl, but if I became yonr wife it H 
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just what you would like U) forget. And / should n't, for 
I should always like to think of the time when you came 
here, whenever you could afford it, and sometimes when 
you could n't, just to see me ; and how we used to make 
excuses to speak with each other over the dishes. You 
don't know what these things mean to a woman who " — 
She hesitated a moment, and then added abruptly, ^'But 
what does that matter ? You would not care to be 
reminded of it. So," she said, rising up with a grave smile 
and grasping her hands tightly behind her, '^ it 's a good 
deal better that you should begin to forget it now. Be a 
good boy and take my advice. Gro to San Francisco. You 
will meet some girl there in a way you will not afterwards 
regret. You are young, and your riches, to say nothing," 
she added in a faltering voice that was somewhat inconsist- 
ent with the mischievous smile that played upon her lips, 
" of your kind and simple heart, will secure that which the 
world would call unselfish affection from one more equal to 
you, but would always believe was only bought if it came 
from me." 

^^ I suppose you are right," he said simply. 

She glanced quickly at him, and her eyebrows straight- 
ened. He had risen, his face white and his gray eyes 
widely opened. 

" I suppose you are right," he went on, " because you 
are saying to me what my partners said to me this morning, 
when I offered to share my wealth with them, God knows 
as honestly as I offered to share my heart with you. I 
suppose* that you are both right ; that there must be some 
curse of pride or selfishness upon the money that I have 
got ; but I have not felt it yet, and the fault does not lie 
with me." 

She gave her shoulders a slight shrug, and turned impa- 
tiently toward the window. When she turned back again 
he was gone. The room around her was empty ; this room, 
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whicli a moment before had seemed to be pulsating with n 
boyifili passion, was now empty, and empty of him. S 
bit her lips, rose, and raa eagerly to the window. She s 
his straw hat and brown curls as he crossed the road. E 
drew her handkerchief sharply away from the withered 
shrub over which she had thrown it, and cast the once trea 
Bured remains in the hearth. Then, possjbl 
had it ready in her hand, she clapped the handkerchief tol 
her eyes, and, sinking sideways upon the chair he had risettfl 
from, put her elbows on its back, and buried her face in het-l 

It is the characteristic and perhaps cruelty of a simplflJ 
nature to make no allowance for complex motives, or t 
even understand them I So it seemed to Barker that 1 
simplicity had been met with equal directness. It ■w 
of this wealth that had in some way I 
his relations with the world. He did not love Kitty 
any the less ; he did not even think she had wronged him; 
they, his partners and his sweetheart, were cleverer than 
he ; there must be some occult quality in this wealth tha^ 
he would understand when he possessed it, a 
might even make him ashamed of bis generosity ; not t 
way they had said, but in his tempting them so audaeioualj| 
assume a wrong position. It behoved him to take 
ision of it at once, and to take also npon himself alonn 
3 knowledge, the trials, and responsibilities it would i 
r. His cheeks flushed again as he thought 1 
tempt an innocent girl with it, and he was keenly hui 
,hat be bad not seen in Kitty's eyes the tenderness that 
his partners' refusal. He resolved to wait d 
but sell his dreadful stock at once. He walked d 
■ectly to the hank. 

The manager, a shrewd hut kindly man, to whom Barkt 
was known already, received him graciously in recognitiot 
of his well-known simple honesty, and respectfully i 
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repreaentativa of the equally well-known poor but " supe- 
rior" partnership of the Gulch. He listened with marked 
attentiou to Barker's hesitating but brief story, only re- 
marking at its close ; — 

" You mean, of course, the ' Second Extension ' when 
you say 'First' ? " 

" No," said Barker ; " I mean the ' First ' — and it said 
First in the Eoomville paper." 

"Yes,yeal — I saw it — it was a printer's error. The 
stock of the ' First ' was called in two years ago. !No I 
You mean the ' Second,' for, of course, you've followed tha 
quotations, and are likely to know what stock you 're hold- 
ing shares of. When you go back, take a look at them, and' 
you'll see I am right." 

" But I brought them with me," said Barker, with a 
slight flushing as he felt in his pocket, "and I am quite 
sure they are the ' First.' " He brought them out and laid 
them on the desk before the manager. 

The words " First Extension " were plainly visible. The 
manager glanced curiously at Barker, and his brow dark- 
ened. 

" Did anybody put this up on you ? " he said sternly. 
" Did your partners send you here with this stuff ? " 

" No I no ! " said Barker eagerly. " No one ! It 's all 
my mistake. I see it now. I trusted to the newspaper," 

" And you mean to say you never examined the stock or 
the quotations, nor foUowed it in any way, since you had 
it?" 

" Never ! " said Barker, " Never thought about U at 
all till I saw the newspaper. So it 's not worth any- 
thing ? " 

And, to the infinite surprise of the manager, there was a 
slight smile on his boyish face. 

"I am afraid it is not worth the paper it 's written on," 
said the manager gently. 
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The smile on Barker'B face increased to a little laugh, in 
which his wondering companion could not help joining. 

" Thank you," said Barker euddenly, and ruslied awaj. 

" He bents everything 1 " said the manager, gazing after 
him. " D — d if he did n't eeem even pleased." 

He was pleaseil. The burden of wealth had fallen from 
hia shoulders ; the dreadful incubus that had weighed him 
down and parted his friends from him was gone ! And he 
had not got rid of it by spending it foolishly. It had not 
ruined anybody yet ; it had not altered anyhody in. his eyes. 
It was gone : and he was a free and happy man once mora. 
He would go directly back to hia partners ; they would 
laugh at hin], of course, but they could not look at him 
now with the same sad, commiserating eyes. Perhaps even 
Kitty — - But here a sudden chill struck him. He had 
forgotten the bill of sale ! He had forgotten the dread- 
ful promissory note given to her father in the rash pre- 
fiumption of his wealth I How could it ever be paid ? 
And more than that, it hud been given in a fraud. He 
had no money when he gave it, and no prospect of any 
but what he was to get from those worthless shares. Would 
anybody believe him that it was only a stupid blunder of 
his own ? Yes, his partners might believe him ; hut, hoirihle 
thought, he had already implicated them in his fraud I 
Even now, while he was standing there hesitatingly in the 
road, they were entering upon the new claim he had not 
paid for — could nut-pay fm and in the guise ol a bane- 
fa to he was dishonoring them. Yet it waa Carter he 
mu t ra t first ; he must confess all to him. He must 
J, ba k to the hotel — that hotel where he had iudignantlj 
1 f t h and tell the father he was a fraud. It was terrible 
t tl nk of perhaps it was part of that money curse that 
he Id n t get rid of, and was now realizing; but it mws( 
lie done. He was simple, hut his very simplicity had that 
unhesitating directness of conclusion which is the main bfi- 
tor of what men call " pluck." 
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He turned back to the hotel and entered the office. But 
Mr. Carter had not yet returned. What was to be done ? 
He could not wait there ; there "was uo time to be lost ; 
tliere was ouly oue other person who knew hia espectations, 
and to whom he could confide his failure — it was Kitty. 
It was to taste the dregs of his humiliation, but it must be 
ilone. He ran up the staircase and knocked timidly at the 
sitting-room door. There was a momentary pause, and a 
weak voice said, " Come in." Barker opened the door ; saw 
the vision of a handkerchief thrown away, of a pair of tear- 
ful eyes that suddenly changed to stony indifference, and a 
graceful but stilfening figure. But he was past all insult now, 

" I would not intrude," he said simply, " but I eame 
only to aea your father. I have made an awful blunder 
■ — more than a blunder, I think -~ a fraud. Believing 
that I was rich, I purchased your father's claim for my part- 
ners, and gave iiim my promissory note. I came here to 
give him back bis claim — for that note can neaer be paid ! 
I have just been to the bank ; I find I have made a stupid 
mistake in the name of the shares upon which I based my 
belief in my wealth. The ones I own are worthless — I 
am as poor as ever — 1 am even poorer, for I owe your 
father money I can never pay ! " 

To his amazement he saw a look of pain and scorn come 
into her troubled eyes which he had never seen before. 

" This is a feeble trick," she said bitterly ; " it is unlike 
you — it is unworthy of you 1 " 

" Good God ! Ton must believe me. Listen 1 It was 
all a mistake — a printer's error. I read in the paper that 
the stock for the First Extension mine had gone up, when 
it should have been the Second. I had some old stock of 
the First, which I had kept for years, and only thought of 
when I read the announcement in the paper this morning. 
I swear to you " — 

But it was unnecessary. There was no doubting tha 
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truth of that voice — that manner. The scorn fled from 
Miss Kitty's eyes to give place to a. stare, and then sad- 
denly changed to two bubbling blue wells of laughter. 
She went to the window anil laughed. She eat down to the 
piano and laughed. She caught up the handkerchief, and 
hiding half her rosy face in it, laughed. She finally col- 
lapsed into an easy-chair, and, burying her brown head io 
its cushions, laughed lung and confidentially until slie 
brought up suddenly against a sob. And then was etill. 

Barker was dreadfully alarmed He had heard of hys- 
terica before. He felt he ought to do something. He 
moved towards her timidly, and gently drew away her 
handkerchief. Alas I the blue wells were running over 
now. He took her cold hands in his ; he knelt beside hot 
and passed bis arm around her waist. He drew her head 
upon his shoulder. He was not sure that any of these 
things were effective until she suddenly lifted her eyes to 
his with the last ray of mirth in them vanishing in a. big 
teardrop, put her arms round his neck, and sobbed : — 

" Oh, Geoi^e ! You blessed innocent ! " 

An eloquent silence was broken by a remorseful eioji 
from Barker, 

"But I must go and warn my poor partners, dearest; 
there yet may he time ; perhaps they have not yet taken 
possession of your father's claim." 

" Yes, Geot^e dear," said the young girl, with sparkling 
eyes ; " and tell them to do so at once ! " 

" What ? " gasped Barker. 

"At once — do you Lear? — or it may he too late I 
Go quick." 

"But your father — Oh, I see, dearest, yon will tell 
him all yourself, and spare me." 

" I shall do nothing so foolish, Geoigey. Kor shall 
you I Don't you see the note is n't due for a moatL 
Stop ! Have yon told anybody but paw and me ? " 
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" Only the bank manager," 

She ran out of the room and returned in a minute tying 
he most enchanting of hats by a ribbon vmder her oval 
!hin. 

" I '11 ran over and fix him," she said. 

" Fix him ? " returned Barker, aghast. 

" Yes, I '11 say your wicked partners have been playing 
a practical joke on you, and he mustn't give you away, 
He '11 do anything for me." 

" But my partners did n't ! On the contrary " — 

" Don't tell me, George," said Miss Kitty severely. 
" They ought never to have let yon come here with that 
stuff. But come ! You must go at once. You must not 
meet paw ; you '11 blurt out everything to him ; I know 
you ! I '11 tell him you could not stay to luncheon. Quick, 
now ; go. What 1 Well — there ! " 

Whatever it represented, the exclamation was apparently 
so protracted that Miss Kitty was obliged to push her lover 
to the front landing before she could disappear by the 
back stairs. But, once in the street, Barker no longer 
lingered. It was a good three milos back to the Gulch ; 
he might still reach it by the time his partners were taking 
their noonday rest, and he resolved that, although the mes' 
senger had preceded him, they would not enter upon the 
new claim until the afternoon. For Barker, in spite of 
his mistress's injunction, had no idea of taking what he 
could n't pay for ; he would keep the claim intact until 
something could he settled. For the rest, he walked on 
air ! Kitty loved him ! The accursed wealth no longer 
stood between them. They were both poor now — every- 
thing was possible. 

The sun was beginning to send dwarf shadows towards 
the east when he reached the Gulch. Here a new trepid^ 
tion seized him. How would his partners receive the news 
of his utter failure ? He was happy, for he had gained 
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Kitty through it. But they ? For a moment it seemed to 
him that he had puroliased his happinesa through their loss. 
He stopped, took off hia hat, and ran his fingers lemoi^e' 
fully through hia damp curls. 

Another thing troubled him. He had reached the creat 
of the Gulch, where their old working ground was spread 
before him like a map. They were not there ; neither 
were they lying under the four pines on the ridge where 
they were wont to rest at midday. He turned with some 
alarm to the new claim adjoining theirs, hut there was no 
sign of them there either. A sudden fear that they had, 
after parting from him, given up the claim in a (it of dis- 
gust and depression, and departed, now overcame him. He 
clapped hia hat on his head and ran in the direction of 
the cabin. 

He had nearly reached it when the rough challenge of 
" Who 'e there ? " from the bushes halted him, and Demor- 
est suddenly swung into the trail. But the singular look 
of sternness and impatience which he was wearing vanished 
as he saw Barker, and with a loud shout of " All right, 
it 's only Barker ! Hooray ! " he ran toward him. In an 
instant he was joined by Stacy from the cabin, and the two 
men, catching hold of their returning partner, waltzed him 
joyfully and breathlessly into the cabin. But the quicli' 
eyed Demorest suddenly let go his hold and Btoied at 
Barker's face. 

" Why, Barker, old boy, what 's up ? " 

"Everything's up," gasped the breathless Boikei. 
"It's alt tip about these stocks. It's all a mistake i 
all an infernal lie of that newspaper. I never had the 
right kind of shares. The ones I have are worthless 
rags ; " and the next instant he had blurted out his whole 
interview with the bank manager. 

The two partners looked at each other, and then, to 
Barker's loiinite perplexity, the same extraordinary conTul- 
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sion that had seized Miss Kitty fell upon them. They 
laughed, holding on each other's shoulders ; they laughed, 
clinging to Barker's struggling figure; they went out and 
laughed with their backs against a tree. They laughed 
separately and in different corners. And then they came 
up to Barker with tears in their eyes, dropped their heads 
on his shoulder, and murmured exhaustedly : — 

" You blessed ass ! " 

" But,'' said Stacy suddenly, " how did you manage to 
buy the claim ? " 

" Ah ! that 's the most awful thing, boys. I 've never 
jpaid for it,^^ groaned Barker. 

" But Carter sent us the bill of sale," persisted Demor- 
est, " or we should n't have taken it." 

" I gave my promissory note at thirty days," said Barker 
desperately, " and where 's the money to come from now ? 
But," he added wildly, as the men glanced at each other — 
" you said ' taken it.' Good heavens I you don't mean to 
say that I 'm too late — that you 've — you 've touched 
it?" 

" I reckon that 's pretty much what we have been doing,'^ 
drawled Demorest. 

" It looks uncommonly like it," drawled Stacy. 

Barker glanced blankly from the one to the other. 

" Shall we pass our young friend in to see the show ? " 
said Demorest to Stacy. 

" Yes, if he '11 be perfectly quiet and not breathe on the 
glasses," returned Stacy. 

They each gravely took one of Barker's hands and led 
him to the corner of the cabin. There, on an old flour bar- 
rel, stood a large tin prospecting pan, in which the partners 
also occasionally used to knead their bread. A dirty towel 
z;overed it. Demorest whisked it dexterously aside, and 
disclosed three large fragments of deer*"' 
quartz. Barker started back. 
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" Heft it ! " said Deraorest grimly. 

Bsirker could Bcarcely lift the pan I 

" Four thousand dollars' weight if a penny ! " said Stacy, 
ia short staccato eentenoes, " In a pocket I Brought it out 
the Bocond stroke of the pick ' We 'd been awfully blue 
after you left. Awfully blue, too, when that bill of sale 
came, for we thought you 'd been wasting your money on us. 
Keckoned we ought n't to take it, but send it Btraight back 
to you. Messenger gone ! Then Demoreat reckoned as it 
waa done it could n't be undone, and we ought to make juel 
one ' prospect ' on the claim, and strike a single stroke for 
you. And there it is. And there 'a more on the hillside." 

" But it ia n't inine .' It is n't yours ! It 's Carter's. 
I never had the money to pay for it — and I bave n't got 
it now." 

" But you gave the note — and it is not due for thirty 
days." 

A recollection flashed upon Barker. 

" Yes," be said with thoughtful simplicity, " that 'a what 
Kitty said." 

" Oh, Kitty said ao," said both partners gravely. 

" Yes," stammered Barker, turning away with a height- 
ened color, " and, aa I did n't stay there to luncheon, I 
thiiik I'd better be getticg it ready." 

He picked up the coffee-pot and turned to the hearth as 
hifi two partners stepped beyond the door. 

" Was n't it exactly like liim ? " said Demoreat. 

" Him all over," said Stacy. 

"And his worry over that note ? " said Demoreat. 

" Aai ' what Kitty said ' ? " said Stacy. 

" Look here ! I reckon that was n't all that Kitty said." 

" Of course not." 

" What luck I " 




MY FIEST BOOK 

When I say that my " First Book " was not my own, 
and contained beyond the title-page not one word of my 
own composition, I trust that I will not be accused of tri- 
fling with paradox, or tardily unbosoming myself of youth- 
ful plagiary. But the fact remains that in priority of pub- 
lication the first book for which I became responsible, and 
which probably provoked more criticism than anything I 
have written since, was a small compilation of Galiforniap 
poems indited by other hands. 

A well-known bookseller of San Francisco one day 
handed me a collection of certain poems which had already 
appeared in Pacific Coast magazines and newspapers, with 
the request that I should, if possible, secure further addi- 
tions to them, and then make a selection of those which I 
considered the most notable and characteristic, for a single 
volume to be issued by him. I have reason to believe that 
this unfortunate man was actuated by a laudable desire to 
publish a pretty Californian book — his first essay in pub- 
lication — and at the same time to foster Eastern immigra- 
tion by an exhibit of the Californian literary product ; but, 
looking back upon his venture, I am inclined to think that 
the little volume never contained anything more poetical, 
pathetic, or touchingly imaginative than that gentle concep- 
tion. Equally simple and trustful was his selection of my- 
self as compiler. It was based somewhat, I think, upon 
the fact that "the artless Helicon" I boasted "was 
Youth,'' but I imagine it was chiefly owing to the circum- 
stance that I had from the outset, with precocious fore 
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Btght, confided to bim my intention of not patting an; of 
my own versea in the volume. Publishere are apprecia- 
tive ; and a, eelf-abnegation bo sublime, to say nothing of 
its Becurity, waa not without its effect. 

We settled to our work with fatuous self-complaceney, 
and no auspiciou of the trouble in store for us, or the etorm 
that waa to preaently hurtle around our devoted heade. I 
winnowed the poema, and he exploited a preliminary an- 
nouncement to an eager and waiting press, and we moved 
together unwittingly to our doom. I remember to have 
been early struck with the quantity of material coming in 
— evidently the result of some popular misunderstanding 
of the announcement. I found myself in daily and hourly 
receipt of sere and yellow fragments, originally torn from, 
some dead and gone newspaper, creased and seamed from 
long folding in wallet or pocketbook. Need I say that 
most of them were of an emotional or didactic nature ; 
need I add any criticism of these homely souvenira, often 
discolored by the morning coffee, the evening tobacco, or, 
Heaven knows I perhaps blotted by too easy teara ! Enough 
that I knew now what had become of those original but 
never recopied versea whicli filled the " Poet'a Comer" of 
every country newspaper on the coast. I knew now the 
genesis of every didactic verse that " coldly furnished forth 
the marriage table " in the announcement of weddings in 
the rural press. I knew now who had read — and possibly 
indited — the dreary hie jacets of the dead in their mourn- 
ing columns. I knew now why certain letters of the 
alphabet had been more tenderly considered than others, 
and afi'ectionately addressed. I knew the meaning of the 
"Lines to Her who can best understand them," and I knew 
that they had been understood. The morning's post 
buried my table beneath these withered leaves of post- 
humous passion. They lay there like the pathetic nosegaya 
of quickly fading wild flowers, gathered by school-childnn, 
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listentlj abandoned upon roadeides, oi as inconHist- 
ently treasured as limp and flabby auperatitiona in tbeir 
desks. The chill wind from the Bay blowing in at the 
window seemed to rustle them into sad articulate appeal. 
I remember that when one of them was whislted from the 
window by a stronger gust than usual, and was attaining a 
circulation it had never known before, I ran a block or two 
to recover it. I was young then, and in an exalted sense 
of editorial responsibility, which I have since survived, I 
think I turned pale at the thought that the reputation of 
some unknown genius might have thus been swept out and 
swallowed by the all-absorbing sea. 

There were other difficulties arising from this unexpected 
wealth of material. There were dozens of poems on the 
same subject. " The Golden Gate," " Mount Shasta," 
"The Yosemite," were especially provocative. A beauti- 
ful bird known as the " Californian Canary " appeared to 
have been shot at and winged by every poet from Port- 
land tn San Diego. Lines to the Mariposa flower were as 
thick as the lovely blossoms themselves in the Merced val- 
ley, and the Madroiio tree was as " berhymed " as Bosa- 
lind. Again, by a liberal construction of the publisher's 
announcement, manuscript poems, which had never known 
print, began to coyly unfold their virgin blossoms in the 
morning's mail. They were accompanied by a few lines 
stating, casually, that their sender had found them lying 
forgotten in his desk, or, mendaciously, that they were 
" thrown off " on the spur of the moment a few hours be- 
fore. Some of the names appended to them astonished me. 
Grave, practical business men, sage financiers, fierce specu- 
lators, and plodding traders, never before suspected of 
poetry, or even correct prose, were among the contributors. 
It seemed as if most of the able-bodied inhabitants of tha 
Pacific Coast had been in the habit at some time o* 
ing themselves in verse. Some aouc 
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views with the editor. The climax was reached when, in 
Montgomery Street, one day, I waa approached by a. well- 
known and venerable judicial magnate. Alter some eeti- 
oua preliminary conversation, the old gentleman finally 
alluded to what be was pleased to call a task of " great 
delicacy and responsihility " laid upon my " young shoul- 
ders," 

" In fact," be went on paternally, adding the weight of 
his judicial hand to that huiden, " I have thought of speak- 
ing to you about it. In my leisure moments on the Bench. 
I have, from time to time, polished and perfected a certain 
college poem begun years ago, but which may now be said 
to have been finished in California, and thus embraced in 
the scope of your proposed selection. If a few extracts, 
selected by myself, to save you all trouble and responsibility, 
be of any benefit to you, my dear young friend, consider 
them at your service." 

In this fashion the contributions had increased to thies 
times the bulk of the original collection, and the difficultieg 
of selection were augmented in proportion. The editor and 
publisher eyed each other aghast. 

" Never thought there were so many of the blamed things 
alive," said the latter with great simplicity, "had you ?" 
The editor had not. "Couldn't you sorter shake 'em up 
and condense 'em, you know? keep their ideas — and their 
names — separate, bo that they'd have proper credii 
See?" 

The editor pointed out that this would infringe the nils 
he had laid down. 

" I see," said the publisber thoughtfully ; " well, 
could n't you pare 'em down ; give the first verse entire, 
and sorter sample the others ? " 

The editor thought not. 

There waa clearly nothing to do but to make a more rigid 
selection — a difficult performance wbeu the material wu 
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uniformly on a certain dead level, which it ia not necessary 
to define here. Among tbe rejections were, of course, tha 
usual plagiarisms from well<knowa authors imposed upon 
an inexperienced country press ; aeveral admirable pieces 
detected as acrostics of patent medicines, and certain veiled 
libels and indecencies such as mark tha " iirst " publications 
on blank walls and fences of the average youth. Still the 
bulk remained too large, and the yo-uthful editor set to work 
reducing it still more with a sympathizing concern which 
the good-natured, but unliterary, publisher failed to under- 
stand, and which, alas! proved to be equally unappreciated 
by the rejected contributors. 

The book appeared — a pretty little volume typographi- 
cally, and externally a credit to pioneer book making. 
Copies were liberally supplied to the press, and authors and 
publishers self -complacently awaited the result. To the 
latter this should have been satisfactory ; the hook sold 
readily from his well-known counters to purchasers who 
seemed to be drawn by a singular curiosity, unaccompanied, 
however, by any critical comment. People would lounge 
in to tbe shop, turn over the leaves of other volumes, say 
carelessly, " Got a new book of California poetry out, 
have n't you ? " purchase it, and quietly depart. There 
were as yet no notices from the press ; the big dailies were 
silent ; there was something ominous in this calm. 

Out of it the bolt fell. A well-known mining weekly, 
which I here poetically veil under the title of the Red Dog 
" Jay Hawk," was first to swoop down upon the tuneful 
and unsuspecting quarry. At this century-end of fastidious 
and complaisant criticism, it may be interesting to recall 
the direct style of the Californiau " sixties." 

" The hogwash and ' purp ' stuff ladled out from the 
slop-bucket of Messrs. and Co., of 'Frisco, by some lop- 
eared Eastern apprentice, and called ' A Compilation of 
Califomian Verse,' might be passed over, so far as criticism 
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goes. A club in the hands of any able-bodied citizen of 
Bed Dog, snd a Bteamboat ticket to the Bay, cheerfully 
contributed from this office, would be all-siifficient. But 
■when an imported greenliorn dares to call his flapdoodle 
mixture ' Californian,' it ia an insult to the State that lias 
produced the gifted ' Yellow Hammer,' whose lofty flights 
have from time to time dazzled our readers in the columns 
of the ' Jay Hawk.' That this complacent editorial jack- 
ass, browsing among the dock and thistles which he has 
served up in this volume, ebould make no aliusion to Cali- 
fornia's greatest bard is rather a confession of his idiocy 
than a slur upon the genius of our esteemed contributor." 

I turned hurriedly to my pile of rejected contributiona 
— the nom de plume of " Yellow Hammer " did not appear 
among them ; certainly I had never heard of its existence, 
later, when a friend showed me one of that gifted bard'a 
pieces, I was inwardly relieved. It was so like the ma- 
jority of the other verses, ia and out of the Tolume, that 
the mysterious poet might have written under a bundled 

But the Ihitch Flat " Clarion," following with no un- 
certain sound, left me small time for consideration, 

" We doubt," said that journnl, " if a more feeble collec- 
tion of drivel could have been made, even if taken ex- 
clusively from the editor's own verses, which wa note he 
has, by an equal editorial incompetency, left out of the 
volume. When we add that, by a felicity of idiotic selec- 
tion, this person has chosen only one, and the least charac- 
teristic, of the really clever poems of Adoniram Skaggs, 
which have so often graced these columns, we have said 
enough to satisfy our readers." 

The Mormon Hill " Quartz Crusher " relieved this simple 
directness with more fancy : — 

" We don't know why Messrs. and Co. send ua, 

under the title of ' Selections of Californian Poetry,' ■ 
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quantity of slumguUion which really belongs to the sluices 
of a placer mining camp, or the ditches of the rural districts. 
We have sometimes been compelled to run a lot of tailings 
through our stamps, but never of the grade of the samples 
oflfered, which, we should say, would average about 33J 
cents per ton. We have, however, come across a single 
specimen of pure gold evidently overlooked by the serene 
ass who has compiled this volume. We copy it with 
pleasure, as it has already shone in the ' Poet's Corner ' of 
the ' Crusher ' as the gifted effusion of the talented Manager 
of the Excelsior Mill, otherwise known to our delighted 
readers as ' Outcrop.' " 

The Green Springs " Arcadian " was no less fanciful in 
imagery : — 

" Messrs. and Co. send us a gaudy green-and-yellow, 

parrot-colored volume, which is supposed to contain the 
first callow ^ cheepings ' and ^ peepings ' of Califomian 
songsters. From the flavor of the specimens before us we 
should say that the nest had been disturbed prematurely. 
There seems to be a good deal of the parrot inside as well 
as outside the covers, and we congratulate our own sweet 
singer ' Blue Bird,' who has so often made these columns 
melodious, that she has escaped the ignominy of being ex- 
hibited in Messrs. and Co.'s aviary." 

I should add that this simile of the aviary and its occu- 
pants was ominous, for my tuneful choir was relentlessly 
slaughtered ; the bottom of the cage was strewn with 
feathers ! The big dailies collected the criticisms and pub- 
lished them in their own columns with the grim irony of 
exaggerated head-lines. The book sold tremendously on 
account of this abuse, but I am afraid that the public was 
disappointed. The fun and interest lay in the criticisms, 
and not in any pointedly ludicrous quality in the rather 
commonplace collection, and I fear I cannot claim for it 
even that merit. And it will be observed that the animus 
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of the criticism appeared to be the omiaeion rather than t! 
r«t«ntioii of certain writers. 

But this brings me to the most extraordinary feature of 
this singular demon stration. I do not think that the pub- 
Unhers were at all troubled by it; I cannot conscientiously 
Hiij that / was ; I have every reason to believe that the 
poets themselves, in and out of the volume, were not dia- 
liKwised at the notoriety tbey had not expected, and I have 
lung xince been convinced that my most remorseless critics 
were not in enrueat, but were obeying some sudden impulse 
fitartpd by the first attacking journal. The extravagance of 
the Kod Dog " Jay Hawk " was emulated by others : it 
was a large, contagious joke, passed from journal to jottnial 
iu a peouliar cyclonic Western fashion. 

And there still lingers, not unpleasantly, in my memory 
Iho uoncluBion of a cheerfully scathing review of the book 
which limy make my meaning clearer: — 

" 1( wo have said anything in this article which might 
<MUiM »• ainitlt) pang to the poetically sensitive nature of the 
jtnilhful iiiiliviiliinl calling himself Mr. Francis Bret Harte, 
— W who, we believe, occasionally parts his name and his 
htttr iH the middle, — we will feel that we have not labored 
l\\ vniu, tud are ready to sing Nunc Dimittis, and hand in 
iHiv i>hwlt«, AVe have no doubt of the absolutely pellucid 
UUil laotMtl purity of Fraaky's intentions. He means well 
to tlio IVcitlo t'oast, and we return the compliment. But 
lie hfl* itrAj'tHl nwny from his parenta and guardians while 
llu WAR too freah. He will not keep without a little salt," 

U wna thirty years ago. The book and its Rabelaisian 
iiritieiMili havo been long since forgotten. Alas ! 
tlmt even the capacity for that Gargantuan laughter which . 
met them In those days exists no longer. The names I I 
Imva iiaeil era necessBrily fictitious, but where I have been J 
idiUuiid to (luotd the criticisms from memory I have, I be- I 
liive, only loftoned their asperity. I do not know that I 
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this story has any moral. The criticisms here recorded 
never hurt a reputation nor repressed a single honest aspi- 
ration. A few contributors to the volume, who were of 
original merit, have made their mark, independently of it 
or its critics. The editor, who was for two months the 
most abused man on the Pacific slope, within the year be- 
came the editor of its first successful magazine. Even the 
publisher prospered^ and died respected I 



A YELLOW DOG 

I NEVER knew why in the Western States of America 
a yellow dog should be proverbially considered the acme 
of canine degradation and incompetency, nor why the pos- 
session of one should seriously affect the social standing of 
Us possessor. But the fact being established, I think we 
accepted it at Battlers Eidge without question. The mat- 
ter of ownership was more difficult to settle; and although 
the dog I have in my mind at the present writing attached 
himself impartially and equally to every one in camp, no 
one ventured to exclusively claim him; while, after the 
perpetration of any canine atrocity, everybody repudiated 
him with indecent haste. 

" Well, I can swear he has n't been near our shanty for 
weeks," or the retort, "He was last seen comin' out of 
your cabin," expressed the eagerness with which Rattlers 
Ridge washed its hands of any responsibility. Yet he 
was by no means a common dog, nor even an unhandsome 
dog; and it was a singular fact that his severest critics 
vied with each other in narrating instances of his sagacity, 
insight, and agility which they themselves had witnessed. 

He had been seen crossing the "flume" that spanned 
Grizzly Canon, at a height of nine hundred feet, on a plank 
six inches wide. He had tumbled down the " shoot " to 
the South Fork, a thousand feet below, and was found 
sitting on the river bank " without a scratch, 'cept that he 
was lazily givin' himself with his oflf hind paw." He had 
been forgotten in a snowdrift on a Sierran shelf, and had 
come home in the early spring with the conceited compla- 
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cency of an Alpine traveler and a plumpness alleged to 
have been the result of an exclusive diet of buried mail 
bags and their contents. He was generally believed to 
read the advance election posters, and disappear a day or 
two before the candidates and the brass band — which he 
hated — came to the Eidge. He was suspected of having 
overlooked Colonel Johnson's hand at poker, and of having 
conveyed to the Colonel's adversary, by a succession of 
barks, the danger of betting against four kings. 

While these statements were supplied by wholly unsup- 
ported witnesses, it was a very human weakness of Battlers 
Bidge that the responsibility of corroboration was passed 
to the dog himself, and he was looked upon as a consum- 
mate liar. 

"Snoopin* round yere, and callin* yourself a poker 
sharp, are ye! Scoot, you yaller pizin!" was a common 
adjuration whenever the unfortunate animal intruded upon 
a card party. "Ef thar was a spark, an atom of truth in 
that doffj I 'd believe my own eyes that I saw him sittin' 
up and trying to magnetize a jay bird off a tree. But wot 
are ye goin' to do with a yaller equivocator like that ? '' 

I have said that he was yellow — or, to use the ordinary 
expression, " yaller. '* Indeed, I am inclined to believe 
that much of the ignominy attached to the. epithet lay in 
this favorite pronunciation. Men who habitually spoke of 
a "yellow bird," a "yellow hammer," a "yellow leaf," 
always alluded to him as a "yaller dog." 

He certainly was yellow. After a bath — usually com- 
pulsory — he presented a decided gamboge streak down his 
back, from the top of his forehead to the stump of his 
tail, fading in his sides and flank to a delicate straw color. 
His breast, legs, and feet — when not reddened by "slum- 
gullion," in which he was fond of wading — were white. 
A few attempts at ornamental decoration from the India- 
ink pot of the storekeeper failed, partly through the yellow 
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dog's excessive agility, which would never give the paint 
time to dry on him, and pnrtly through his succgbs in 
transferring his markings to the trousers and blankets of 



^^M tr< 

^H 

^^^1 The size and shape of his tail — which had been cut off 

^^^K before his introduction to Battlers Hidge — were favorite 

^^^H sources of speculation to the miners, both as determimtig 

^^^P hia breed and his moral responsibility in coming into camp 

^^H m. that defective condition. There was a general opinion 

' that he couldn't have looked worse with a tail, and ita 

removal was therefore a gratuitous effrontery. 

His best feature was his eyes, which were a lustrous 
Vandyke brown, and sparkling with intelligence; but here 
again he suffered from evolution through environment, and 
their original trustful openness was marred by the experi- 
ence of watching for flying stones, sods, and passing kicks 
from the rear, ao that the pupils were continually revert- 
ing to the outer angle of the eyelid. 

Nevertheless, none of these characteriatica decided the 
vexed question of his breed. Hia speed and scent pointed 
to a "hound," and it is related that on one occasion he 
was laid on the trail of a wildcat with such success that he 
followed it apparently out of the State, returning at the 
end of two weeks, footsore, but blandly contented. 

Attaching himself to a prospecting party, he was sent 
under the same belief " into the brush " to drive off a bear, 
who was supposed to be haunting the camp-tire. He re- 
turned in a few minutes with the bear, driving it into the 
unarmed circle and scattering the whole party. After this 
the theory of hia being a hunting dog was abandoned. 
Yet it was said — on the usual uncorroborated evidence — 
that he had "put up" a quail; and bis qualities as a 
retriever were for a long time accepted, until, during a 
shooting expedition for wild ducks, it was discovered that 
the one he had brought hack had never been shot, and the 
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party were obliged to compound dajiiagea with an adjacent 
pettier. 

His fondness for paddling in the ditches and "slumgul- 
fion" at one time suggested a water spaniel. He could 
iwim, ajid would occasionally bring out of the river sticks 
ind pieces of bark that had been thrown in; but aa he 
always had to be thrown in with them, and was a good- 
sized dog, his aquatic reputation faded also. He remained 
simply "a yaller dog." What more could be said) Hia 
actual name was " Bones" — given to hiiu, no doubt, 
through the provincial custom of confounding the occupa- 
tion of the individual with his quality, for which it was 
painted out precedent could be found in some old English 
family names. 

But if Bones generally exhibited no preference ior any 
particular individual in camp, he always made an exception 
in favor of drunkards. Even an ordinary roystering bac- 
chanalian party brought him out from under a tree or a 
shed in the keenest satisfaction. He would accompany 
them through the long straggling street of the settlement, 
bai'king hia delight at every step or mis-step of the revel- 
ers, and exhibiting none of that mistrust of eye which 
marked hia attendance upon the sane and the respectable. 
Ho accepted even their uncouth play without a snarl or a 
yelp, hypocritically pretending even to like it; and I con- 
scientiously believe would have allowed a tin can to bo 
attached to his tail if the hand that tied it on were only 
unsteady, and the voice that bade him "lie still" were 
husky with liquor. He would "see" the party cheerfully 
into a saloon, wait outside the door — hia tongue fairly 
lolling from hia mouth in enjoyment — until they re- 
appeared, permit them even to tumble over him with 
pleasure, and then gambol away before tbera, heedless of 
awkwardly projected stones and epithets. He would after- 
wards accompany them separately home, or lie with tbem 
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at cross roads until they were assisted to their cahins. 
Then he would trot rakishly to his own haunt by the 
saloon stove, with the slightly conscious air of having been 
a bad dog, yet of having had a good time. 

We never could satisfy ourselves whether his enjoyment 
arose from some merely selfish conviction that he was 
more secure with the physically and mentally incompetent, 
from some active sympathy with active wickedness, or from 
a grim sense of this own mental superiority at such mo- 
ments. But the general belief leant towards his kindred 
sympathy as a " yaller dog'" with all that was disreputable. 
And this was supported by another very singular canine 
manifestation — the " sincere flattery " of simulation or 
imitation. 

" Uncle Billy " Riley for a short time enjoyed the posi- 
tion of being the camp drunkard, and at once became an 
object of Bones' greatest solicitude. He not only accom- 
panied him everywhere, curled at his feet or head accord- 
ing to Uncle Billy's attitude at the moment, but, it was 
noticed, began presently to undergo a singular alteration in 
liis own habits and appearance. Erom being an active, 
tireless scout and forager, a bold and unovertakable ma- 
rauder, he became lazy and apathetic; allowed gophers to 
burrow under him without endeavoring to undermine the 
settlement in his frantic endeavors to dig them out, per- 
mitted squirrels to flash their tails at him a hundred yards 
away, forgot his usual caches^ and left his favorite bones 
unburied and bleaching in the sun. His eyes grew dull, 
his coat lustreless, in proportion as his companion became 
blear-eyed and ragged; in running, his usual arrow-like 
directness began to deviate, and it was not unusual to meet 
the pair together, zig-zagging up the hill. Indeed, Uncle 
Billy's condition could be predetermined by Bones' appear- 
ance at times when his temporary master was invisible. 
*'The old man must have an awful jag on to-day,^ was 
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easualty remarked when an extra GufimeBs and imbecility 

was noticeable in the passing Bones. At firat it was be- 
lieved that he drank also, but when careful investigation 
proved this hypothesis untenable, he was freely called a 
"deined time-serviti', yaller hypocrite." Not a few ad- 
vanced the opinion that if Bones did not actually lead 
Uncle Billy astray, he at least "slavered him over and 
coddled him until the old man got conceited in his wicked- 
ness." This undoubtedly led to a compulsory divorce 
between them, and Uncle Billy v/ta happily despatched to 
a neighboring town and a doctoi. 

Bonee seemed to miss him greatly, ran away far two 
days, and was supposed to have visited him, to have been 
ehocked at his convalescence, and to have been "cut" by 
Uncle Billy in his reformed character; and he returned to 
hia old active life again, and buried his past with hia for- 
gotten bonea. It was said that he was afterwards detected 
in trying to lead an intoxicated tramp into camp after the 
methods employed by a blind man's dog, but was discov- 
ered in time by the — of course — uncorroborated narrator, 

I should be tempted to leave him thus in his original 
and picturesque sin, but the same veracity which compelled 
me to transcribe bis faults and iniquities obliges me to 
describe his ultimate and somewhat monotonous reforma- 
tion, which came from no fault of his own. 

It was a joyous day at Rattlers Eidge that was equally 
the advent of his change of heart and the first stagecoach 
that had been induced to diverge from the bigbroad and 
stop regularly at our settlement. Flags were flying from 
the post office and Polka saloon — and Bones was flying 
before the brass band that he detested, when the sweetest 
girl in the county — Pinkey Preston — daughter of the 
county judge and hopelessly beloved by all Rattlers Eidge, 
stepped from the coach which she bad glorified by occupying 
as an invited guest. 
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"W^at make* kin m (wafl* Aa aAad 4Hl%b 
•PMOig her lovt^ cjet ta ■ pt—t ji iMi o c««t iiIm ttii< 
a^rtti« cadd b» fand to m Bw^ tea hoL 




■n the next i*j — bat «■ wbs p o wti ie l y tmuportal 
when w« nv ber wuHfly ^Ak bar daiiitj dirta in oat 
hand aad tnp off ttroo^ tba lad dmt towazda Bone^ 
lAo, with Ida ejM am Ua ytflov AnoMar, had haUad ii 
Um raad, and half tamed ■■ ■ i nghH dngnit and cage at 
tb« tpectacla of the dfaaandtag tooflAooeL We heU on 
breath as a be appKnehed him. WoakI Bmea erade ba 
aa be did na at nid) mtmuaitM, or would be btb odt repu- 
tstion, and conaeot, for the moment, to accept ber at > 
new kind of inebriatet She anie nearer; he saw her; tie 
began to itowl; quiver with excitement — his stump of a 
tail Tibrating with mch rapidity that the loss of the miss- 
ing portion was scarcely noticeable. Snddeiily she stopped 
before him, took hia yellow head between her little hands, 
lifted it, and looked down in hia handsome brown eyes 
with ber two lovely blue ones. What passed between 
them in that magnetic glance no one ever knew. SHb 
retnmed with him; said to him casually: "We're not 
afraid of braas bands, are wel" to which he apparently 
acqaiesced, at least stifling his disgust of them, while he 
was near her — which was nearly all the time. 

During the speech-making her gloved hand and hia yel- 
low head were always near together, and at the crowning 
ceremony — her public checking of Yuba Bill's "waybill," 
on behalf of the township, with a gold pencil, presented 
to her by the Stage Company — Bones' joy, far from know- 
ing no bounds, seemed to know nothing but them, and he 
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witneHSed it apparently in the air. No one dared to inter- 
fere. For the first time a local pride in Bones sprang np 
in our hearts — and we lied to each other iji his praises 
openly and shamelessly. 

Then the time came for parting. We were standing fay 
the door of the coach, hats in hand, as Miss Pinkey was 
about to step into it; Eonea was waiting by her aide, confi- 
dently looking into the interior, and apparently selecting 
his own seat on the lap of Judge Preston in the comer, 
when Miss Pinkey held up the sweetest of admonitory 
fingers. Then, taking his head between her two hands, 
she again looked into his brimming eyes, and said, simply, 
" Good dog," with the gentlest of emphasis on the adjec- 
tive, and popped into the coach. 

The six bay horses started as one, the gorgeous green 
and gold vehicle bounded forward, the red dust rose be- 
hind, and the yellow dog danced in and out of it to the 
very outskirts of the settlement. And then he soberly 
returned. 

A day or two later he was missed — hut the fact waa 
afterwards known that he was at Spring Valley, the county 
town where Miss Preston lived — and he was forgiven. 
A week afterwards he was missed again, but this time for 
a longer period, and then a pathetic letter arrived from 
Sacramento for the storekeeper's wife. 

" Would you mind," wrote Miss Pinkey Preston, "ask- 
ing some of your boys to come over here to Sacramento 
and hring back Bones? I don't mind having the dear dog 
walk out with me at Spring Valley, where every one knows 
me; hut here he does make one so noticeable, on account 
of his color. I've got scarcely a frock that he agrees 
with. He don't go with my pink. muslin, and that lovely 
buff tint he makes three shades lighter. You know yel- 
low is so trying." 

A consultation waa quickly held by the whole settla 
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meDt; tad a depotation Mnt to Sacramento to relMre the 
anfbrtunate girl. Wa were all qmte mdignant wicti Boats 
—bat, oddly enoagh, I tliink it waa greatly umpen^ 
wi^ our new pride in him , Wliile he naa with us alone, 
his pMoIiariCies bad been scarcely appndateil, bat the 
Kctnrent pbiaae. "tbat yellow dog Uut they fceep at the 
Bttttleis," gave oa a myaterioua hnpottance along tbe coon- 
try aide, oa if we bod aecored a " maacot " ia aoias lofilcgi- 
«al corionty. 

Tbia wad farther indicated b^ a singnlar occnicence. A 
new cboreh had. been built at the croas roada, and aa emi- 
n^it dirine hod ca&» from San Fcaodsco to preach tbe 
optaung aennon. After a careful examination of tbe 
camp's wardrobe, and 3om.« felicitooa exchange of appckrel, 
k few of na were depated to repceaent " BaltJera " at the 
S an d ay mMiit-u. Ia our wbite datka, stnw hats, and 
flaniMl UoBses, we were jofficientfy pktoRaqu and dia- 
tiaefiva ■■ "honeat miners " to be abonm off in (■■ of Iha 
frant pewk. 

Seated near tbe prettiest giris, who offend m tiwb 
b^mh-books — in tbe deanly odoi of fresh pine ahaviBg^ 
and imted Boatin, and Uown ora by the apleea at ovt 
own woods ttkiDO^ tba ofMB window^ a deep aaii«af the 
aUdii^ peace ol ChriitiMi comiBiinini settled npoa as. 
At this a 



« Witt joa lode at BoMat" 

We looked. Bonea fatd eatcnd the dmidi and gone 
Tip in the gaUay thioo^ a pardoubla jgnolanee and mod- 
ea^ ; bat, p e Tcc i > in g hia miatake, wn aow calmly walking 
along the gallery rail before the astomided wonhipen. 
Beaching the end, he panaed for a moment, and carelessly 
looked down. It waa aboat fifteen feet to the floor below 
— Uie aimplert jninp in the world for the moontain-bRd 
Booea. Ikintily, gingerly, lastly, and yet with a conceited 
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airiness of manner, as if, humanly speaking, he had one 
leg in his pocket and were doing it on three, he cleared 
the distance, dropping just in front of the chancel, without 
a sound, turned himself around three times, and then lay 
comfortably down. 

Three deacons were instantly in the aisle coming up be- 
fore the eminent divine, who, we fancied, wore a restrained 
smile. We heard the hurried whispers; "Belongs to 
them." "Quite a local institution here, you know." 
"Don't like to offend sensibilities;" and the minister's 
prompt "By no means," as he went on with his service. 

A short month ago we would have repudiated Bones; 
to-day we sat there in slightly supercilious attitudes, as if 
to indicate that any affront offered to Bones would be an 
insult to ourselves, and followed by our instantaneous 
withdrawal in a body. 

All went well, however, until the minister, lifting the 
lai^e Bible from the communion table and holding it in 
both hands before him, walked towards a reading-stand by 
the altar rails. Bones uttered a distinct growl. The min- 
ister stopped. 

We, and we alone, comprehended in a flash the whole 
situation. The Bible was nearly the size and .shape of one 
of those soft clods of sod which we were in the playful 
habit of launching at Bones* when he lay half asleep in the 
sun, in order to see him cleverly evade it. 

We held our breath. What was to be done ? But the 
opportunity belonged to our leader, Jeff Briggs — a con- 
foundedly good-looking fellow, with the golden mustache 
of a northern viking and the curls of an Apollo. Secure 
in his beauty and bland in his self-conceit, he rose from 
the pew, and stepped before the chancel rails. 

"I would wait a moment, if I were you, sir," he said, 
respectfully, "and you will see that he will go out qui- 
etly." 
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*'Whai is wiangf whispered the minister in some 
ooneem. 

"He thinks yoa are going to heave that book at him, 
sir, without giving him a fair show, as we do." 

The minister looked perplexed, bat remained motionless, 
with the book in his hands. Bones arose, walked half 
way down the aisle, and vanished like a yellow flash ! 

With this jnstification of his reputation. Bones disap- 
peared for a week. At the end of that time we received 
a polite note from Judge Preston, saying that the dog had 
become quite domiciled in their house, and b^ged that the 
camp, without yielding up their valuable property in him, 
would allow him to remain at Spring Valley for an indefi- 
nite time; that both the judge and his daughter — with 
whom Bones was already an old friend — would be glad if 
the members of the camp would visit their old favorite 
whenever they desired, to assure themselves that he was 
well cared for. 

I am afraid that the bait thus ingenuously thrown out 
had a good deal to do with our ultimate yielding. How- 
ever, the reports of those who visited Bones were wonder- 
ful and marvelous. He was residing there in state, lying 
on rugs in the drawing-room, coiled up under the judicial 
desk in the judge's study, sleeping r^ularly on the mat 
outside Miss Pinkey's bedroom door, or lazily snapping at 
flies on the judge's lawn. 

"He's as yaller as ever," said one of our informants, 
" but it don't somehow seem to be the same back that we 
used to break clods over in the old time, just to see him 
scoot out of the dust." 

And now I must record a fact which I am aware all 
lovers of dogs will indignantly deny, and which will be 
furiously bayed at by every faithful hound since the days 
of Ulysses. Bones not only forgot, but absolutely cut 
us I Those who called upon the judge in "store clothes" 
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he would perhaps casually notice, but he would sniff at 
them as if detecting and resenting them under their super- 
ficial exterior. The rest he simply paid no attention to. 
The more familiar term of " Bonesy " — formerly applied 
to him, as in our rare moments of endearment — produced 
no response. This pained, I think, some of the more 
youthful of us; but, through some strange human weak- 
ness, it also increased the camp/s respect for him. Never- 
theless, we spoke of him familiarly to strangers at the very 
moment he ignored us. I am afraid that we also took 
some pains to point out that he was getting fat and un- 
wieldy, and losing his elasticity, implying covertly that his 
choice was a mistake and his life a failure. 

A year after he died, in the odor of sanctity and respec- 
tability, being found one morning coiled up and stiff on 
the mat outside Miss Pinkeyes door. When the news was 
conveyed to us, we asked permission, the camp being in 
a prosperous condition, to erect a stone over his grave. 
But when it came to the inscription we could only think 
of the two words murmured to him by Miss Pinkey, which 
we always believe effected his conversion : — 

" Good Dog ! " 
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Par- Western Terms, and Index to 
Prose Writings. 



APPRECIATIONS OF BRET HARTB 




^HAT Ajcehtaa of the Ust gCBcraiMii 
^ hai cqoakd or conM anjwfacR near 
H eqialiag Bret Harte in vigor, orig in al- 
1 itj, anforced humor, ud palfaos i Tie 
1 «2S an artisL" 

j\>w y«rJi Skm. 
" So long as short stories are prized, a goodtj Bimber 
of bis will be honorably remembered wherever Eop 
lish is read." 

Aem York TrAi0U. 
' Bret Harte created for Ds 2 world of honest, whol^ 



Boston Aivtrtiitr. 

" In his own field Bret Harte was not only original 
bnt inimitable. His place in American liletatj lu» 
tory is as secure as it is conspicuous." 

Ckkaga Evening Pait, 
" Hr. Harte's talect for the short story has never 
been equaled." 

Philadeipkia Preu. 

" No writer of the present day has struck so powerfid 
and original a note as he has sounded. In bis best 
tales he forgets all other literature, and sees and is 
possessed solely by the life he portrays." 

Tkt Spectatitr, London. 
" Bret Harte will live in the English language as th« 
pioneer of the short story." 

Pall Mall GaxetU, London. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston and New York 
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